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Is This Book For You? 


Have you had the equivalent of at least two-years of university-level Modern Standard Arabic? If the 
answer is yes, ask yourself the questions below. 

1 . Has it been a while since you worked with the language, and is a lot of the grammar unclear to you? 

2. Are you currently taking “advanced” Arabic courses and finding that deficiencies in your grammatical 
knowledge are hindering your comprehension? 

3. Is the verb system of the language still largely a mystery? 

4. Do hollow and defective verbs scare you? 

5. Do you often have to guess at case endings? 

6. Are you put off by the commonly used introductory Arabic texts? 

7. Do you want to bone up on your grammar before going off to Middlebury for the summer or to 
prepare for some other program? 

8. Do you want to improve your knowledge of the language but find yourself unable to enroll in more 
Arabic courses due to other obligations? 

9. Are you willing to try something on your own? 

If you answer yes to at least one of the questions from 1-8, and if you answer yes to question 9, then 
this may be the book for you. 

The text is the result of the author’s experiences both as a student and teacher of Arabic. The book is 
a complete self-contained course designed to help students master virtually all of the grammar they will 
ever need in order to be able to read Arabic newspapers, literature, and academic works. The style is 
informal and clear. The presentation of the grammar of the language is comprehensive. The text includes 
plenty of drills, authentic Arabic reading passages, and an annotated key which includes translations of 
every Arabic sentence in every drill. 

The author of this text is a native English speaker bom in the United States. He has been through the 
learning- Arabic grind in the university system in the States and he knows where you are coming from. 

He also is a graduate of the Center for Arabic Study Abroad program at the American University in 
Cairo, and a former Fulbright fellow to Jordan. He has a Masters degree in Islamic Studies and has been 
teaching Arabic for fourteen years. 

If you think this book may be for you, turn to the following page. 
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How Should You Use This Book? 


I know that students never read the preface to a book so I am including the material below in this 
section instead. Yes, I know that you know everything in the world about how to study Arabic and even 
more about how to work through a self-study guide. That is why your Arabic is weak and your 
grammatical knowledge embarrasses you. So take a minute and read the following. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I includes all of the basics commonly taught in the first 
semester in a university-level Arabic course. No matter how much Arabic you have had (two years 
three years, or ten years), you should start at the beginning of Part I and work your way through every 
chapter from beginning to end. You should do this, of course, at your own pace. Most people even 
those working full-time, find that they can work through one chapter and its drills per day. Since there 
are only five chapters in Part One, you can complete Part I in five days. At the end of these five days you 
wifi understand the basic elements of an Arabic sentence. You wM folly understand the case endings 
plurals, idaafas, noun-adjective phrases, demonstratives, most of the rules of agreement in Arabic and 
much more. You wiU have mastered the equational sentence and wiU have dealt with simple verbal 
sentences. You wiU then be ready for the core of the book. Part II. 

Part II concentrates on the verb system of Arabic. You wiU start with Chapter One of Part II. This 
chapter is the most crucial chapter in the book. Take your time with it. Go through just one section of it 
a day, or even one section eveiy two days. When you finish this chapter you will understand how Form I 
verbs work. All of them. Sound verbs, hollow verbs, defective verbs, doubled verbs, and assimilated 
verbs. You will be able to handle these verbs in the past tense, present tense, and the jussive (a form of 
negation with a past-tense meaning). You will also understand 'o4 and and how they are used. 

You will then go on to the next chapter and gradually work your way through all seven chapters of 
Part H. When you have completed Part II, you will understand almost all of the Arabic grammar you will 
ever have to learn in order to read, write, or speak Arabic at any level you wish. 

How long will it take to finish Part IT? It is hard to say. I recommend that you do just a few pages a 

ay. No more than one section of one chapter at a time. If you do this every other day, it will probably 
take about about three months. V y 

Part HI contains explanations of Arabic grammatical points which are secondary to your over all 
understanding of the language. You may look at any of the first four chapters of Part m at any time you 


Part HI also contains chapters on the use of the Hans Wehr Arabic-English dictionary, and on how to 
be a good Arabic student. You should read these two chapters (chapters five and six) soon after you 
start working on Part I. Just take a break and go look at them. They are very easy to read, entertaining, 
and, m my mind, very, very important. 
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The last chapter in Part III is an annotated key to all of the drills in Parts I and II. You should refer 
to it as you complete each exercise. Now keep reading. 

What This Book Will Not Do For You 

When you finish this book and master all of the material, will you be able to sit down with a Naguib 
Mahfouz novel and read it for pleasure, almost as if it were in English? Will you be able to speak Arabic 
with the eloquence of Gamal Abd Al-Nasir? Will you write with the gracefulness and precision of Taha 
Hussein? Absolutely not! 

However, you will have all of the grammatical knowledge you need in order to develop your abilities 
to read advanced Arabic works, speak Modem Standard Arabic correctly, write properly, and even to 
learn more grammar. However, in order to be able do these things well, you will need to read extensively 
in whatever field you choose, acquiring the vocabulary and intellectual background that field or genre 
requires. In order to speak well, you will need to practice speaking. You are not going to learn to speak 
from a book. In order to write well, you are going to have to develop writing skills. 

So you will still need to pursue your study of the language. The big difference will be that when you 
do so, you will be grammatically equipped. This fact will be of great benefit to you no matter what 
direction your study of the language may take. However, if you try to pursue your study of the language 
without a good grammatical foundation, the odds are very heavy that you really will not get anywhere. 
The fact that you have read this far is proof that you know that this is true. 

It’s time to get to work. 
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Author’s Preface 


Several years ago I taught a course in newspaper Arabic at a highly-respected Middle East related 
institution in Washington, D.C. The students in the course came from university graduate programs in 
Middle East Studies, the government, and from private industry. All the students had studied Arabic for 
several years. I had been told that the class would have a number of advanced students and was looking 
forward to doing some interesting work with them. 

During the first class session, I discovered that none of the students could read even a paragraph of a 
newspaper article without considerable difficulty. I also soon discovered that if given a great deal of 
time, the best students could understand the gist of an article, but did not grasp significant portions of it. 

Diagnosing some of the major problems was a simple task. Class discussion revealed that most of the 
students had a weak knowledge of the verb system in Arabic, especially of hollow, defective, and doubled 
verbs. They were totally confused by these verbs, but had plodded along in their studies of the language 
hoping that these verbs would be rare and that they could get by. 

Additionally, many of the students were weak in basic grammar, things which are taught in first-year 
university-level Arabic courses. Among the problems were the rules of agreement, the comparative and 
superlative, and case. Even the difference between an idaafa construction and a noun-adjective phrase 
was not clear in the minds of some. 

Other problems were apparent as well. Some students could not read for context, but relied instead 
on a dictionary, the use of which was also unclear to them. Those who did try to read for context were 
so impeded by their weak overall control of the language that they often misinterpreted what they were 
reading. 

In short, reading Arabic was sheer torture for many of the students in the class. It is hard to 
understand why anyone would want to continue to study Arabic while operating under such limitations. 
However, the problems experienced by these students are typical, as far as I can tell. 

In subsequent “advanced” courses which I taught, I saw the same phenomenon. This book is in large 
part a portion of my own response to what I have termed the “Arabic is Really Awful, Boring, and 
Incredibly Complicated Affliction” (ARABICA). 

This book reviews the grammar which must be mastered by the non-native speaker of the language in 
order to be able to read, write, or speak Arabic. It is intended for students who have had at least two 
years of university-level Arabic and who need to solidify their grasp of the grammar. It is specifically not 
intended for first-time learners of the language. The primary goal of this text is the student’s mastery of 
the fundamentals of Arabic grammar in order to help the student improve his or her ability to read Arabic. 
However, mastery of these fundamentals will also contribute to an increase in ability in other skill areas. 

The fundamental premise upon which the pedagogy of this book is based is that the Arabic grammar 
which must be mastered by a non-native adult learner of the language is not intellectually difficult to 
learn. I also maintain that once the student learns the body of grammar presented in this book (or in any 
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of the standard introductory texts used in colleges and universities), the student will have almost all of the 
grammatical knowledge of the language he or she will ever need in order to read Arabic newspaper 
articles, editorials, modem literature, or academic works. That is to say, that while the student may still 
need to acquire the background, vocabulary, and technical terminology peculiar to such endeavors, 
grammar will cease to be an impediment in dealing with these materials and will become a tool facilitating 
the student’ s understanding of them. 


Following directly from the above-mentioned premise, this book differs in tone from other grammars 
of Arabic. I have tried to keep the style of the explanations straight forward and simple in an effort to 
make the language seem leamable - which it is. The explanations sometimes include light-hearted 

comments and examples - all m an effort to make the language of Arabic more accessible to the American 
student. 

A third premise vital to the production of this book is that many Arabic students, and no doubt 
students of other languages who need to shore up their knowledge, find that it is easier to review and 
master previously covered material through a new medium of instruction rather than returning to the texts 
with which they first started learning the language. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I is a review of the elements of grammar commonly taught 
during the first semester of Arabic study at a university. It starts with the most basic elements of the 

language in order to give the student a solid base for what is to come in Part II, and to help build the 
student’s confidence. 


In addition to traditional-style drills, which have been included for each grammatical point covered 
two authentic Arabic” passages are included in Part I. The students are asked to look in these passages 
for grammatical items previously covered, and to use their discovery of these elements as an aid in 
understanding the passages. They are not asked to translate the passages, nor are they asked to look up 
all the words they do not know. They are expected to rely on their previous contact with Arabic, along 
wth the grammar covered before each passage is introduced, to write a short English-language summary 
of the passage. They can check their comprehension by referring to the translations of these passages 
rnduded in the annotated answer key at the end of the book. The answer key also includes answers for 
all of the drills m the entire text, along with a translation of each sentence in each drill. 


Part II focuses m large part on the verb structure of the language, although many other items are 
introduced as well. The order of presentation of the verb system is different than is usually the case in 
most university classrooms or in programs such as that at the Defense Language Institute (DLI). The 
primary difference is that in this book the major categories of Form I verbs are taught before the 
introduction of the derived forms. What that means is that the student masters Form I sound hollow 
defective, doubled, and assimilated verbs before going to Form H. Form II verbs in the various 
categories are then mastered before going on to Form HI. 

The reason for this is that the various categories of verbs which give the non-native student of the 
language difficulty mclude very common verbs which the student must master. It is better, in my view to 
get right mto these categories, instead of waiting until later and forcing the student to learn doubled. 
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hollow, and defective verbs for all 10 forms in rapid succession, as is the case with many text books and 
in many classrooms. 


Additionally, once all categories of Form I verbs are mastered, these same categories of verbs in the 
derived forms are easier to grasp. In terms of conjugations, derived verbs require learning very little new 
material if the student has mastered Form I. 

Drills are provided, of course, on all of the categories and forms of the Arabic verb. There are also 
drills on all of the other grammar points covered in Part II. As stated above, the answers to these drills 
are in the key at the end of the book. 

The grammar presented in Part II is also taught with an eye to helping the student’s reading 
comprehension. Students are encouraged to read contextually, using the grammar they are learning to 
help overcome deficiencies in vocabulary, and to help them determine the roots of words which may need 
to be looked up in a dictionary. In Chapter Four of Part II, there is an extended discussion of reading 
strategies, dictionary use, and vocabulary acquisition. Ten more “authentic Arabic” passages are 
provided throughout Part II. The student is again asked to find specific grammatical structures, to read 
for comprehension, to use the dictionary sparingly, and to summarize the passages (the student is asked 
to translate one of these passages). Again, the passages are translated in the key, so the student can 
check his or her comprehension. 

Part IE itself can be divided into three parts. The first part is Chapters One through Four. These 
chapters contain material which, based upon my own experience as a student and teacher of the language, 
are either not essential for non-native speakers of Arabic to learn in a classroom , or that seldom interfere 
with a student’s comprehension of the written language, especially a student who has studied the 
language previously and needs to concentrate on regaining the fundamentals. Therefore, in these 
chapters the student will find sections on such items as telling time, diptotes, a review of defective nouns 
and adjectives, and a complete discussion of the rules of the Arabic number system. Chapter One of Part 
ID focuses on the use of selected words and phrases. This section could easily be greatly expanded and I 
may expand it in the future. No drills are provided for the items discussed in these chapters. The student 
is encouraged to look at these chapters from time to time, but is not expected to work through them 
systematically. 

Chapters Five and Six form a second section of Part m. Chapter Five is a discussion of the 
mechanics of how to use the Hans Wehr dictionary. The student is encouraged to read this chapter as 
soon as he or she begins to seriously work through parts I or II of this book. 

Chapter She is a discussion of how to be a good Arabic student. It is filled with advice and 
exhortation all based on my experiences as a student and teacher of Arabic. I strongly encourage all 
students who use this book to read that section, either before beginning Part I of this book, or very soon 
thereafter. 

The final section of Part HI begins with a chapter containing verb charts for all of the major 
categories of verbs taught in this text. The final chapter is an annotated key to all of the drills and Arabic 
passages in the book. The key provides the answers to the drills, translations of either each model 
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sentence in each drill or of the answer to that sentence, commentary on certain grammatical points, and 
translations of each of the authentic Arabic passages. 

On one level, this text is intended for use by the student entirely on his or her own. The book is 
intended to benefit students who have had at least two years of university-level Arabic but who either 
stopped studying the language and wish to get back into it, or who have realized that their grammatical 
skills are weak and need to shore them up in order to make the most out of their study of the language. 

However, this book can also be used in a classroom setting. I have used earlier drafts of this text in 
such a setting many times. Outside of being used in some sort of grammar review course, this book 
would also be useful as a back-up tool in advanced classes. Often, students in Arabic media, literature, or 
religious studies courses, have started to forget some or even many of the items covered in this text. An 
instructor of an advanced class may find it useful to have students review certain portions of this text 
while they are also doing the work for the class. 

Although this text differs considerably from standard introductory Arabic texts, I am very much 
indebted to a number of them in producing this book. First and foremost among these sources is 
Elementary Modem Standard Arabic, ( EMSA ) vols. I and II, edited by Peter Abboud and Ernest 
McCarus. This book became the bible of university Arabic classes during the 1970’s and 1980’s and is 
still widely used to this day. I have chosen many of the grammatical topics in this book based on their 
being presented in EMSA, incorporated some of EMSA ’s grammatical terminology, and have used a fair 
amount of the basic vocabulary found in EMSA throughout this book, especially in Part I. Since many 
potential users of this text will have used EMSA in the past, the vocabulary and grammatical links to 
EMSA should make re-entry into the language a bit easier. 

A New Arabic Grammar, by J. A. Haywood and H.M. Nahmad was also of considerable value as a 
source. A more traditional Arabic text than EMSA , A New Arabic Grammar contains elements of 
grammar that EMSA does not cover. Even with regard to items EMSA does cover, Haywood/Nahmad 
sometimes provides information not included in EMSA. 

Vincente Cantarino’s Syntax of Modem Arabic Prose, a marvelous three-volume work, was also an 
important source. His technical terminology is rather obscure, however his examples are superb and his 
coverage of the language is very broad, far eclipsing the material in this book. I often found myself 
referring to him in order to verify specific points mentioned in other texts, or to verify points which I 
could not find in those texts. 

A work called Adawat Al-Rabt Ol jJ) by Naiman Waraqi and Abbas Tunsi was also a useful 

source. This work focuses on connecting words in the Arabic language and is very popular among 
students at The American University in Cairo and in other places. This book is highly accessible to the 
average American student and I highly recommend one’s working through it. 

Finally, the mother of all grammars available in English, W. Wright’s A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, was consulted on a number of points. While Wright contains very much that is beyond the 
scope of the text, and has a style which renders the work inaccessible to many students, it was through 
writing All the Arabic I learned to enjoy reading Wright’s grammar. Perhaps a few of those who work 
through my text will later find pleasure thumbing through Wright. 
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PARTI: BACK TO THE BASICS 
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Chapter One 


A. The Equational Sentence 

B. The Definite Article 

C. Case 

D. The Nominative Case 

E. Question Words 

F. Helping Vowels and the Elidable Hamza 

G. Demonstrative Pronouns 

H. Gender 

I. Pausal Form 

A. The Equational Sentence 

There are two kinds of sentences in Arabic, those with a verb and those without a verb. For the first 
few lessons we will deal with those sentences which have no verb. These sentences have the fancy name 
“equational sentences” but do not be put off by the terminology. 

Equational sentences are sentences which would have the verb “to be conjugated in the present tense 
if they were in English. For example, “I am Jim” would be “I Jim” in Arabic. Equational sentences can 
become quite complex; an entire paragraph may consist of a number of equational sentences or of one 
long equational sentence. Alas, the American student all too often never masters even this basic element 
of the language. Over the next few chapters we will learn to use equational sentences of increasing 
complexity. It will be easy. 

In this lesson we will limit ourselves to very basic vocabulary in the examples and in the drills. All of 
the vocabulary items should already be very familiar if you have studied Arabic before. 

Look at the Arabic sentences below. 


I am Samiir. 

. jJAm U 

You are Muhammad. 

dijl 

She is Samiira. 

•*j&**» uA 


Each of these sentences contains a subject that is a pronoun. Each of these sentences also contains 
a predicate (something that tells us about the subject) which is a proper name. The meanings of the 
sentences should be obvious if you have had Arabic before. If you have not, you now have examples of 
the most basic equational sentences. 

The subject of an equational sentence does not have to be a pronoun. It can be any noun or proper 
noun. We could have sentences such as: 
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Muhammad is a student. 


. <_JUa * * 


Here Muhammad is the subject and “student” is the predicate. Thus the predicate can also be any kind of 
a noun. In fact, the predicate can also be an adjective. For example: 


Muhammad is tall. 


. .uva 


Here the predicate “JjjL” is an adjective. 

B. The Definite Article 

Words are made definite in Arabic by attaching Jl to the beginning of the word. For example, 
means “a teacher”. “The teacher” is rendered by The only difference is that we have attached 

the definite article Jl to the noun. The definite article is always attached to the noun. Note that there is a 
sukuun over the J of the definite article and that the J is written in medial form. 

If a word begins with the letters uor with a hamza (which will be 

seated on an alif), we place a sukuun on the J of the definite and pronounce the J. Thus j^l is 
pronounced “almudarris”. 

If a word begins with any of the rest of the letters of the alphabet something else happens. Let’s take 
the Arabic word for sun, and make it definite. We add J' to just as we would to any other 
word and we get . Can you see what is different? First of all, there is no sukuun on the J of the 
definite article. Second, there is a shadda over the which is the first letter of the indefinite noun. The 
J has been assimilated into the and will not be pronounced. Consequently is pronounced ash- 
shams. In this situation you can tell that the word is definite by the sound of the hamza and the fatha, and 
by hearing the shadda on the <_£. You will not hear the J at all. However, the J must be written. The 
letters which cause the J to be assimilated are: 

<j J Ja Ja 

This group of letters is known as the “sun letters” because they all assimilate the J just 

as the <jS does in the word The first group of letters, those which require that a sukuun be placed 
on the J , are known as “moon letters” because the word for moon begins with J which 

does not require assimilation of the J. 

Students usually balk when they first learn of this phenomenon. Often they try to memorize which 
letters are sun letters and which are moon letters. Normally, I do not recommend that a student do so. 
Instead, under normal circumstances, a student can learn when to assimilate the J and when not to by 
listening to the instructor, to the tapes that usually accompany the standard Arabic text books, and by 
speaking Arabic in class. However, if you are reading this book it is likely that you are not studying 
Arabic under normal circumstances and you may wish to memorize the sun and moon letters. One thing 
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that may help you a lot (and also facilitates learning which letters are which when you practice speaking 
and listening) is that the sun letters are all pronounced near the front of the mouth, while the moon 
letters, with the exception of the £ and the j , are pronounced further back. 

Since Arabic texts are virtually never vocalized, you will not see the shadda on the first letter of a 
definite word beginning with a sun letter, nor will you see the sukuun on the J when a word begins with a 
moon letter. You will already have to know what to do every time you see a word with the definite 
article. At the end of this chapter is a drill which will give you some practice. 

Lest you think that Arabic is a tough language and that even making a word definite entails quite a 
hassle, be aware that the definite article in Arabic does not show gender, number, or case, unlike other 
languages supposedly easier than Arabic. 

It might also interest you to know that the definite article is often part of Arabic names, especially 
surnames. This is why you may have seen Arabic names in the newspapers beginning with “al” and then 
with a dash separating the article from the name. Since most (but not all) American journalists working 
the Middle East are so unfamiliar with the language that they do not even know how to use the definite 
article, you sometimes will see names such as cjbLJI spelled al- Sadat at one point and as-Sadat at 
another point. When radio and television journalists read these names out loud, they do not know what 
to do with the “al”. Sometimes, it becomes a middle initial “L” as in Anwar L. Sadat. Don’t be an 
ignoramus like an American journalist. Learn how to pronounce the definite article. Go do the first drill 
at the end of this chapter now. Then come back and start reading below. 

C. Case 

Nouns and adjectives in Arabic are declined for case. Part One of this book will focus a great deal of 
attention on case. If you are new to the language, it may interest you to note that American students of 
this language have a very tough time with cases. But cases in Arabic are very easy. Although case may 
seem to be a foreign concept to you, you should have little trouble with it here. Many languages have 
many more cases than Arabic does and they are much more complicated. 

Case refers to the form a noun or an adjective takes depending on its function in a sentence. For 
example, a noun functioning as the subject of a sentence will have a different case than it would have if it 
were the direct object. In general, different cases are indicated by changes in the voweling attached to the 
ends of nouns and adjectives. In Arabic there are three cases. We will do one case in this lesson, another 
in the next lesson, and the last case will be covered in lesson three. At that point you will know about 90 
percent of everything you will ever need to know about case. The rest of what you will need to know 
will be treated at appropriate times in this book. 

Case endings in Arabic are applied to most nouns and adjectives. They are not applied to the 
pronouns such as lil and cjil, nor do they apply to singular demonstratives such as and li*. Case is 
not applied at all to words used to form questions such as cJ 1 and Furthermore, this text will not use 
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any cases with proper nouns. There will be plenty of examples below so you will see what is going on 
and how easy it really is. 

D. The Nominative Case 

The nominative case is used in an Arabic sentence primarily in two situations. The first is for the 
subject of any sentence. That is to say, until I tell you otherwise, the subject of any sentence will always 
be in the nominative case. 

The only other time a word will be in the nominative case is if it is the predicate of an equational 
sentence. 1 

The nominative case is indicated by placing a dhamma over the last letter of a word. For example, to 
put the word i-JUali in the nominative case we will write a dhamma over the <-» and get LJlkll . 

Notice that LilUall is definite. When a word is in the nominative and is indefinite, we will write two 
dhammas over the last letter instead of one. The second dhamma is pronounced as a <j and not as a “u”. 
Thus "a student” is written 'LdlL and is pronounced “taalibun”. Arabic does not have an indefinite 
article; thus the second dhamma serves the purpose instead. 

Many texts, including this one, use a modification of the two dhammas instead of writing them both. 
The modification consists of the first dhamma being written, but with a tail attached to it which represents 
the presence of the second dhamma. Our word “taalibun” would look like this instead of this ’LjJIL. 
This text will use the one dhamma with a tail instead of the two dhammas. 

The pronunciation of the 0 sound instead of the actual sound of the second of the two case markers is 
called in Arabic , literally “nunation,” meaning the pronouncing of the letter <j at the end of the 
word. Thus “a teacher” is (mudarrisun). “A book” is tjtS (kitaabun), and “a moron” is 
(baliidun). 

Thus the nominative case is indicated by one dhamma if a word is definite and by two 
dhammas if the word is indefinite. The second dhamma is pronounced as a 0 and is often written 
as a little tail added to the first dhamma as a sort of short hand. 

As I said above, in an Arabic sentence, the nominative occurs primarily in two situations. First, the 
subject of an Arabic sentence is in the nominative. Look at the sentence below. 


1 The nominative case is also the case used in word lists, or in what is often referred to as “citation form”. It is a sort of 
default case when a word is listed outside of usage in a sentence. Students of Elementary Modem Standard Arabic, by 
Abboud, et.al., will be familiar with this. In addition, there are other uses of the nominative case, such as after the vocative 
particle b. You need not worry about such uses for now. Focus on what is in this chapter. 
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In this sentence LiIlLB is the subject and it is definite. Therefore it is in the nominative case and has 
just one dhamma. There is no nunation since the definite article and nunation are mutually exclusive. 

The sentence means “The student is new.” The predicate of this sentence is Since the predicate of 
an equational sentence is also in the nominative case we need to put in the nominative also. 
Question - do we write only one dhamma, or do we write one dhamma with a tail (the equivalent of two 
dhammas)? We write the dhamma with a tail because is indefinite. So you have 

Here are a few sentences. Write in the correct case endings and then look at the explanation below. 


..lOa. 


.(JjLAa. Cjlllall 

.Y 


.Y* 

. jjia dul 

.1 


.© 


The first three sentences all begin with a definite subject. The subject of these three should each have 
one dhamma. The first two sentences have an indefinite predicate which is an adjective, while the third 
sentence has an indefinite noun as its predicate. Remember that the predicate of an equational sentence 
can be either a noun or an adjective. The predicates of these three sentences will all have nunation (that 
is, they will have one dhamma plus the tail indicating the presence of the second dhamma), since the 
predicates are indefinite. 

The last two sentences begin with pronouns which are themselves the subjects of those sentences. 
The pronouns do not have case endings. The predicates of both sentences are nouns: the first of the two 
is indefinite and thus has two dhammas; the second is definite and will have only one dhamma. Here are 
the same sentences with the case endings included. 


The book is new. 

a* • * 

The student is handsome. 

/j^LdUalt .Y 

The director is a student. 

.LdUa .r 

You are a director. 

. jjJLa Cu\ .t 

I am the teacher. 

.o 


Some other things vou need to know before vou can do the drills at the end of this chapter: 

1. Question words 

2. Helping vowels 

3. Demonstrative pronouns 

4. Masculine and feminine 

5. Pausalform 
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E. Question Words 


Arabic, like English, adds words to sentences in order to form questions. Here we will deal with 
some of the most common interrogative words used in Arabic, Ja , L# , ^ and Jj'. 

Ja is an interrogative used in sentences such as “Are you a student?”. In this kind of sentence in 
English, we take the appropriate form of the verb “to be” and place it first in the sentence. In Arabic, we 
just put Ja as the first word of a statement in order to make that statement into a question. For example, 
l JUs 031 “You are a student” is made into a question by placing Ja first, so we get ?LJUa dui Ja . 

(Note that Ja, like all questions words, does not affect the case of any word in the sentence.) Similarly 
we can make AjIj “The director is a moron” into a question by putting Ja first and getting 
? jjL JjjJ' Ja “Is the director a moron?” 

1# has many uses in Arabic. One of them is as the question word "what,” used to refer to things. For 
example, ja U means “What is this?” is not used to refer to people. 

means “who” and is used to refer to people. ?' ja qa means “Who is this?” ?03l ^ means, “Who 
are you?” Do not get the question word “<>» confused with the preposition J* which means “from”. When 
these two words are unvowelled (i.e. always) they look alike and new students tend to read them 
incorrectly. 

Jj' means “where” and is only used in a question. ? jjjJ' <jj' means “Where is the director?” If you 
want to know where someone is from, you use the preposition q* along with oi For example, “Where 
are you from?” is rendered in Arabic ?03l <jj' Note that J-* comes before <jj' and that it will look just 
like since it will not be vocalized. Therefore it is the CONTEXT that tells you what the word is. 
Context is going to play a big role in your study of Arabic in future lessons. 

F. Helping Vowels and the Elidable Hamza 

We have already seen the definite article in Arabic - J' . The first letter of the article is actually the 
hamza. The hamza is seated on an alif. The alif has no phonetic value when it is a seat for the hamza. 

The vowel on the hamza is a fatha. Whenever a definite word begins a sentence we always pronounce 
hamza and its fatha. However, look at this: jjJ* 1' 03^ “You are the director.” The normal American 
student will read this as “Anta almudiir” but the Arab will read it “Antalmudir.” Oh no. 

Here is what has happened. The hamza, when written on the definite article, and on some other 
words, none of which have been introduced yet, will disappear when it is preceded by another word. In 
the sentence above, OS' comes before jjJ*I'. The final fatha of the word 031 kicks out the hamza (elides 
the hamza) completely along with the fatha written over the hamza. Thus instead of having “fatha - 
hamza - fatha” followed by the J, we now have only the first fatha and the J. The first fatha followed by 
the J make the Arab’s pronunciation of our sentence above sound like one word. The hamza and fatlra 
of the definite article will always be replaced by the final vowel of the preceding word. Thus SjjjJ' 03' 
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is pronounced “Antilmudiira ” Please note that in this lesson no other word which begins with hamza will 
lose the hamza in this way. For now, only the hamza on the definite article will elide . In future lessons I 
will tell you how to know when to elide the hamza. 

When the hamza is elided a “wasla” is written in its place. The wasla looks like a dhamma with a tail 
and is written over the alif. The wasla, like other diacritical markers, is usually written only in the Qur’an, 
children’s books, and in some text books. It will not be used in this text. 

Now, what do you think happens if you make a word definite which begins with a sun letter and then 
elide the hamza? For example, how would you pronounce LJUaJl Cui ? The Arab will say Antattaalib.” 
Here the hamza and its fatha are elided just as before , but since begins with a sun letter we do not 

pronounce the J of the definite article. Instead we go all the way over to the and pronounce it with a 
shadda. 

As you will see as you go through this book, most Arabic words will end with some sort of vowel. 
(This is because nouns and adjectives usually have case endings and the case endings are vowels.) 
However, we have already seen some Arabic words which do not. Examples are <Ja» <>» and o*. So 
what happens if we want to say: ? <J* ?. In most cases, whenever the hamza of the definite 

article is preceded by a word which does not end in a vowel, we add the vowel kasra to that word and it 
elides the hamza. Thus in the sentence above we add a kasra to J* getting Ja pronounced 
“halilmudiir ” The only exception to this rule so far is the word When it precedes the definite article 
we add to it a helping vowel of fatha. This is the only word in the language to which we will add a fatha 
as a helping vowel. In later lessons you will learn when to add a dhamma as a helping vowel - and that is 
all there is to know. 

Reality Check 

Some instructors and some textbooks are very strict about eliding the hamza and the use of helping 
vowels. In fact, you will hear a lot of these things done when listening to news broadcasts. However, in 
other situations when native speakers of Arabic are speaking in MSA, especially in interviews and in 
discussion formats, there is less elision of the hamza and the dhamma and fatha are not usually used as 
helping vowels. Instead, when a speaker uses a helping vowel, it is usually a kasra, which is what is often 
done in colloquial Arabic. 

G. Demonstrative Pronouns 

la* is a masculine demonstrative pronoun meaning “this”. U means “What is this?”. t-JUa 
means “This is a student”, li* is the subject of the sentence but it is not a word that has case. 

iilta is a masculine demonstrative pronoun meaning “that”. As in English, “that” refers to objects 
which are more distant or is used in contrast: j LAL Vi*. 
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?3a and 3£5 j are the feminine equivalents for 13 a and 


Whenever any of these four words is followed by a definite noun we have one unit meaning “this 
noun”. For example, LiM 13a means “this book” and 3uUl <iI13> means “that moron”. (These are 
phrases, not sentences. Note that all four demonstratives end in a vowel, so no helping vowel is needed 
for elision.) Also, be aware that phrases such as LjtSll 13a do not mean “This is the book” but only “this 
book”. These phrases often serve as the subject of an equational sentence as in: D**?- LiIUJl 13a “This 
student is handsome.” 

H. Gender 

Like Spanish, Arabic has two genders, masculine and feminine. Most nouns not referring to people 
are arbitrarily assigned a gender, again, just like Spanish. For example, s-AjS is masculine, but SjlL* is 
feminine. 

You can usually spot a feminine word, because, just as in Spanish, it has a feminine suffix attached to 
it. The suffix is a S (called a “taa marbuuta”). The S is always preceded by a fatha. Since the S will often 
not be pronounced, you will hear only the fatha which precedes it when someone says a word which is 
feminine - it will sound just like a Spanish feminine word. 

With words referring to human beings such as we add the feminine ending in order to indicate 
that we are talking of the feminine variety of such creatures. Thus a female student is This is just 
like Spanish as well. 

Of course, just as in Spanish, every word that looks feminine will not necessarily be feminine, 
“Caliph” is an example. These words are few and far between. Additionally, some words which do not 
end with S are feminine; s-i jk. “war” is one example. (“Peace” pL* is masculine - interesting.) Spanish 
does the same thing. 

When a word ends in a * we will pronounce the S only if we wish or need to pronounce the case 
ending on the word. For example, “a student” is written AJUa. If we wish or need to pronounce the 
entire thing, we will say “taalibatun”, pronouncing the » as a regular But, if we wish to read the word 
without the case ending, we do not pronounce the S at all; we only pronounce the fatha which precedes 
the o. Thus the word can also be pronounced “taaliba”. 

I. PausalFonn 

The case endings on the last word in a sentence are usually not pronounced. Nor are they 
pronounced before any other natural pause. Thus in this sentence: Va. LJUa 13a the last word will 
usually be pronounced “jadiid” without the case ending. If the word is feminine, we will not pronounce 
the S or its case ending when we use the pausal form. We will do just as I have outlined in the paragraph 
above this one. There will be a little more on this later when we deal with the accusative case. 
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A Final Note 


You have now covered quite a number of basics which are essential to learning this language 
properly. If you have had Arabic before, the above explanations should prove helpful and should be very 
easy to absorb. If you have not had Arabic for a very long time, it may take you a little time to absorb 
them. That will be normal. But you should be able to see that nothing here is intellectually difficult. 
Take the time to learn all of these things. Start with the drills which begin on the next page and then go 
to the key at the end of this text. If you still have problems understanding what is going on, reread this 
chapter and also look at lessons 1 and 2 of EMSA, which cover essentially the same grammar. 

Regardless of whether or not you have studied Arabic before, you must know the material in this 
chapter. The evening newscaster may never understand why, but you will. 
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Drill 1 . Special Drill on the Definite Article. 


Pronounce each word below, one at a time. Pay no attention to what the word means. There is no doubt 
that at least some of the vocabulary below is new to you. Focus on the first letter of each word. If that 
letter is pronounced near the front of the mouth near the teeth, then indicate that it is a sun letter by 
making the word definite and writing a shadda over the sun letter. If the letter which begins the word is 
pronounced farther back in the mouth or on the lips, indicate that the letter is a moon letter by making it 
definite and putting a sukuun on the J of the definite article. (Check your answers with the key.) 


Ail 

<_Jj£ 

* *" 


i—Li 






Jail >rf*> 




jajj 



UJi 

* - % 

J-L5 

, ° " • 

t ^ 



( -k J 






^1^-3 

^alia 



Jjpk 



Ji 


j 


4-0 


AJUa 


aij 

•• 


•• 

•• 
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Drill 2: Answer the questions below. In your answers, if a word should be in the nominative case, write 
in the appropriate nominative case marker indicating the presence or absence of nunation. (Do not 
include case on proper nouns.) Sample answers, notes, and translations of each question below are in the 
answer key. 






jjl • * 




I ! Oil .*1 


MU-n uii - y 

T^lUall J .a 

?liA jj-IaII ^ 

. ) * 
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Drill 3. Part I: Read sentences 1 and 2 below. Why are they marked for case the way they are? Now 
write in the case endings for the remaining sentences in this part and make sure you can translate them. 

.WLdlLM .> 

•• • • 


.SjuJia. AjIUall . \ 


* -tytafc Jjjpxli • V 


S . £ 




. jtLa-a ijsA 


• eAUa*. SjjJLali .V 


(good — .Jjk. lillj .A 


‘LoijAaII (iljj . S 


•SApa* o . ) * 
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Part II: Answer the sentences below in the affirmative. Provide all case endings in your answers. 


(beneficial — ? .iiLa s_Aj£il (Ja . ^ 

(newspaper = SJuja.) ftdja. SjjjaJl Ja . X 

Cul Ja .v 

ftjli-VI £ul Ja . £ 

? jliLail doji (Ja • © 

ftitiui! doit (Ja • ^ 
jA (Ja .V 
^A (Ja .A 
^gA <Ja • ^ 
o 1 a (Ja . X ♦ 
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Chapter Two 


A. The Genitive Case 

B. Prepositions 

C. Theldaafa 

In this lesson we will cover the second of the three cases in Arabic, the genitive case. In lesson three 
we will cover the accusative case. 

A. The Genitive Case 

The genitive case occurs in Arabic in two situations. Both of these situations occur very often in the 
language. First, a noun or adjective following a preposition will always be in the genitive. The only 
other time the genitive occurs is if a word is the second or later term of an idaafa. (The idaafa is 
discussed below.) 

The genitive case marker is one kasra if a word is definite and two kasras if the word is indefinite. 

The second kasra is pronounced as a a , just like the second dhamma in the nominative case. jjISS is an 
example of the indefinite genitive (pronounced “kitaabin”). is an example of the definite genitive 

(pronounced “alkitaabi”). 

B. Prepositions 

Prepositions are words like u&, J , s->» and <>• In addition, there are large number of 

words, which, while they are not technically prepositions as understood by Arab grammarians, function as 
prepositions. These are words such as and Whenever you see any of these words you will 

always put the following noun or adjective into the genitive. Always. Every time. 

Enter all case endings in the sentences below. 


1 . The student is in the house. 

^ sjJLUI .1 

2. You are the director in this office. 

L-L&xJI 11a ^2 jjAaII Cijl . y 

3.. The library is near the university. 

■ qa 4jjj5 4 v&a\\ .V 


Here are the same Arabic sentences with the case endings. An explanation follows. 


.Cmll LllUal) 

.(_u£a]1 Ga 

* > 

.4 TT.al-v.il tj* 4jjj3 
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The first sentence has LiSlkS! as its subject. Hence that word is in the nominative and has no 
nunation since it is definite. The predicate of the sentence is c^ui' , which is a prepositional phrase. 
The noun follows the preposition so it must, must, must, be in the genitive case. Since pjJ' is 
definite it cannot and must not have nunation, so it takes only one kasra. 

The second sentence has as its subject. That word is a pronoun, so it will not take a case ending. 
jj-Ia!' is a predicate and so must be in the nominative case. In fact, jjJaII Cut is itself an equational 
sentence. However following jj-idl dul in the sentence above is a prepositional phrase 11 a . 

You should know that <, .^1 1 11 a is one unit (this was discussed in Chapter One). I^a is not a word that 
takes case but t-uS-all is a regular noun and it will always have a case. Since j s one unit, s.nSail 

is put into the genitive because of the preposition 

* f 

The third sentence is very similar to the second. The first two words jia ajjSaII can themselves 
form an equational sentence. The first word is the subject, the second is the predicate. ■u-staJ & is 
prepositional phrase so must be genitive. Since is definite it gets only one kasra. I hope 

that you did not confuse the preposition with the interrogative 

Before you do any drills at the end of this chapter, read part C below. 

C. Theldaafa 

The idaafa is an extremely important construction in Arabic. It is very easy, basic, and 
ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL for any student of the language who wants ever to be able to do anything 
at all in Arabic. I am upset about the number of students who have had several years of Arabic and do 
not know the difference between an idaafa and a noun-adjective phrase. In fact, many students do not 
seem to know the difference between an idaafa and a French horn. The noun-adjective phrase will be 
taught in the next chapter. The French horn will not. 

The word idaafa means “addition” or even “annexation”. The idaafa is used to indicate possession in 
Arabic. In English we say “John’s book”. In Arabic we say “the book (of) John”. Below are some 
examples of idaafas, their translations into English, and an explanation. 


1. A university professor (a professor of a 
university) 

3llJ . \ 

ss • 

2. The office director (the director of the office) 

L_u£a 11 jJ.Xa . y 

3. A teacher’s house (a house of a teacher) 

t-Uj . V 

4. The teacher’s house (the house of the teacher) 

duj . i 

5. An office director’s car (a car of a director of an 
office) 

* 

jjia a jliui .0 
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6. The office director’s car (the car of the director 
of the office). 




The translations in parentheses are literal translations; the others are what would most likely actually 
be used. 

Now let’s study the idaafas above. In sentence one we have a standard two-term idaafa. The first 
term is the thing possessed. It can be in any case depending on its use in the sentence. But, the first term 
of an idaafa never has nunation . The second term of this idaafa is in the genitive. IN AN IDAAFA, 
THE SECOND TERM AND ANY FOLLOWING TERMS ARE ALWAYS GENITIVE. Since the 
second term in this particular idaafa is indefinite, it will take nunation. Because the second term is 
indefinite the entire idaafa is indefinite . Thus we have “a professor of a university”. 

Now look at the second idaafa. The first term is jja*. It does not have nunation because the first 
term of an idaafa NEVER has nunation. The second term of this idaafa is in the genitive case 
because the second term of every idaafa in the entire length and breadth of the history of this great 
language is always genitive. 

But we have a difference between this second idaafa and the first idaafa. The second term of the 
second idaafa is definite. Because it is definite, it will not have nunation. But there is something 
even more important. Because the second term is definite, THE ENTIRE IDAAFA IS DEFINITE. 
Thus, this idaafa means, literally, “the director of the office”. This means that the first term of this idaafa 
is definite even though it does not itself have the definite article. Now hear this: THE FIRST TERM 
OF AN IDAAFA NEVER HAS THE DEFINITE ARTICLE . This means that the first term of an 
idaafa never has the definite article. 

The third idaafa is indefinite because the second term of that idaafa is indefinite. The fourth idaafa is 
a definite version of the third. 

The fifth idaafa has three terms; the last two terms themselves being an idaafa. The first term is 
nominative because I put it in the nominative. As you know, the first term of the idaafa will be in the case 
that the sentence requires. The second term of this idaafa is genitive, because the second term of all 
idaafas is always genitive. However, the second term of this idaafa does not have nunation because it is 
followed by yet another term. The last term of the idaafa, , is, of course, genitive. Since it is 
indefinite it has nunation THE LAST TERM OF AN IDAAFA IS THE ONLY TERM OF AN 
IDAAFA THAT CAN HAVE NUNATION. An idaafa can have an unlimited number of terms, 
although you will rarely see one with more than four. 

The first term of the fifth example is S jL*# , which is feminine. When speaking, the S of any term 
except the last term of an idaafa must be pronounced. That is, you would say “sayyaaratu mudiiri 
maktabin”. Often American students forget to do this. 
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The sixth idaafa is a definite form of the fifth. This entire idaafa is definite BECAUSE THE LAST 
TERM OF THE IDAAFA IS DEFINITE. Since the last term is definite there is no nunation in this 
idaafa. THE LAST TERM OF AN IDAAFA IS THE ONLY TERM THAT CAN EVER HAVE THE 
DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Here are the important rules about an idaafa which you must remember: 

1 . An idaafa consists of two or more nouns. 

2. If the last term of the idaafa is definite, the entire idaafa is definite. 

3. If the last term of the idaafa is indefinite, then the entire idaafa is indefinite. 

4. The first term of the idaafa can be in any case required by the use of that word in the sentence. 

5. All terms other than the first term MUST be in the genitive case. 

6 . The only term in an idaafa that can have nunation is the last term of the idaafa. It will only have 
nunation if it is indefinite. 

7. If you like to memorize lists of things as a means to demonstrating knowledge of a subject, I 
recommend you study Buddhism. 


I know that this explanation may seem repetitive. But you must know these things. If you do not 
understand what an idaafa is, or do not understand the relationship of the words in an idaafa to each 
other, you will never understand Arabic above the level of a two year old, or of an American journalist. 

One question that I am often asked is: How does a student spot an idaafa? What I tell them is this - 
whenever you see two nouns or more in a row, and the first noun does not have a definite article (or a 
pronoun suffix) then assume that you have an idaafa. Pronoun suffixes are discussed briefly below and in 
detail in the next chapter. Remember also that an adjective will never be the second term of an idaafa.* 

Another thing that a student should be aware of is that nothing can come between two terms of an 
idaafa except the demonstratives , dlii the dual forms of these words, and their plurals. 

(The dual and plural forms will be discussed later on in Part One.) If anything else appears between two 
words that you think are in an idaafa relationship with each other, then you do not have an idaafa - ever. 

Also be aware, while you are reading an idaafa, that as soon as you come to a word with the definite 
article or a pronoun suffix, you have reached the end of the idaafa. 

Here are some examples of these things that you should be aware of. 


' There is an exception to this rule. Sometimes an adjective can stand in place of a noun. For example, Aas-a may be 
known as “the generous” or “the noble.” This title can stand in place of the name Aas-a. Thus Cui “the house 
of the generous (Muhamad),” is an idaafa with an adjective as its final term. 
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1 . The director of this office is a moron. 


2. The study of Arabic grammar is enjoyable. 

.AjlIaa Ailll ^ 

3. Her office is a large office. 

. t i35La Ig nSvx .T 


The first sentence has an idaafa as its subject - ^ The word does not interfere with 

the idaafa relationship of the noun before it and after it since lift forms one unit with the noun which 
follows it. The noun after 11 a is in the genitive case as it is the second term of the idaafa. The last word 
in that sentence is in the nominative since it is the predicate of the equational sentence. 

The second sentence has as its subject a three-term definite idaafa. The last word in the idaafa is 
You know it is the last word in the idaafa because it is the last of the nouns and it has the definite article. 
Even if you did not know the meaning of SojjJI , which comes after Aidll, you would know that 
could not possibly be part of the idaafa since it comes after a word which has a definite article on it. If 
you know that is an adjective, that would also tell you that it cannot be part of the idaafa. 

The third sentence has l as its subject. You may recall that U is a possessive pronoun suffix for 
the third person feminine singular (it corresponds to <^a). Since it comes between two nouns, those 
nouns cannot be in an idaafa with one another. (In fact, Arab grammarians would understand the suffix 
U to be the second term of the idaafa Since possessive pronouns are grammatically definite, 

they will always end an idaafa and define it, whenever they are used. Possessive pronouns will be 
discussed in Part D of the next chapter. Do not worry about them for now. 

Now do the drill on the next page. 
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Drill 4. Part I: Provide all case endings for the sentences below. Make sure that you can translate each 
sentence. 


.4 »-abr»J' s!a 5jlUa LI . © 

.<_£&ail lift ^3 jjXall Ul . 1 
.<£^£11 «1a ^ (_jjuj_)11 _ja .V 
. l_u£a]I lilll ^3 ajj-lall .A 


. i._ ^2 i_ilUall . 1 

.(—uSuall jj^aII . T 
.A».a1-v 11 (jc. o-luej AjjSaII . T 
.'LuijAaI; /ja 4jjj2 A..v>Sa11 .1 


Part II: Provide all case endings for the sentences below. Then underline all of the idaafas. Make sure 
that you can translate each sentence. (The sentences are translated in the key.) 

.ItluiVl S-jU£ 11a .1 -4juaLaJl (j A <_uj2 llluiVl duj .1 


?ltluiVl aj>nU<i (j\ jic. La .V 


.L-LaJLall (j<a 4 jjj2 AjtalaJl AjjSua .t 


?lL]l 11 a A La .A 


. (_j«j.Xa j»l3 IjA - r 




AjjfLa a!a . £ 


. 4 *~iaa L_lU^]l 11 a 4-uj! . 1 ♦ 


.SjAlSll Ajuala. 4,jl5La oIa . © 


Part III: Write out answers to the following questions. Provide all case endings in your answers. 
Sample answers are provided in the key. 


fl£L 




,1 La .1 
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L-JjU La 


^ ^-li^SI jjjj qa .V 


?liA 4ua.jlaJ) jj jj /j-a . £ 


?SjAUli A»,<al,r>. jjjl .O 


? 4 jslLa-a AiU! s!a 4 -uilj.i (Ja .1 


?.4.1lAfX AajjsJi Ajdll <—Sj^)2>. (Ja .V 


<*<Ljia ilimVi SjjJala^a <Ja .A 


? uj *?-* ii'j^' o^j <J* •** 


?^Jc. t '\1U dul (Ja . ^ ♦ 


* Treat aj^jUJ' jj jj as a two-term idaafa. 
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Chapter 3 


A. The Noun Adjective Phrase 

B. The Pronoun of Separation 

C. The Nisba Adjective 

D. Possessive Pronouns 

E. Verbs - Past tense and the Accusative Case 

F. The Pausal Form Revisited 

A. The Noun- Adjective Phrase 

Up until now we have worked with sentences such as: 

.1J2S 13a 
L dasn 13 a 

. .lOa* (JjijAaII t - 


The sentences you have learned to deal with have grown a little in complexity. However, you have not 
yet studied how to modify a noun with an adjective. In this section of this lesson you will learn how to 
do so. 

Contemplate the following sentences. 


13 a . ) 

.£cjj!o 11 (jc. JjJaJl C-lt&ll 13 a . Y 
.i_n£La]1 U& JjJiaJI (JjijAaII l_j1jS .V 

. t_u£La]1 ^5 JjAaJI (jjijiall . £ 

The first sentence means “This is a new book.” Here modifies Note that both CjIjS and 
are masculine, singular, indefinite, and are both in the nominative with nunation. 

The second sentence means “This new book is about history.” In this sentence iuaJI modifies LiljfUI. 
Note that here the noun and the adjective are both masculine, singular, definite, and are both in the 
nominative case with no nunation. There is a message here somewhere. Now, we will replace in 
the two sentences with iltiu which means “article” as in a newspaper or academic article. The first two 
sentences will now become: 


aJUla o-iA 
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In both sentences, 'i* as been changed to I hope I do not have to explain this. Now, in both 
sentences you see that the adjective is now feminine and that all else remains the same with respect to 
agreement between the noun and the adjective. The message should be sinking in about now. Just in 
case, here are the rules of agreement between nouns and adjectives. 

1. Agreement in gender. 

2. Agreement in number (more will be said about this one in chapter 5.) 

3. Agreement in definiteness or indefiniteness. 

4. Agreement in case. 

Never forget that a definite noun must be modified by an adjective which is also definite. Thus 
Lst&ll is a phrase “the new book” but Ipe- 4^' is a sentence “The book is new.” 

In our third model sentence above we have a definite idaafa followed by an adjective. Most of the 
time only one term of an idaafa will be modified by an adjective. Usually the term modified will be the last 
term, but not always. In our model sentence we know that ’.uiaJI modifies the first term of the idaafa 
because both words are in the nominative case. The sentence should be translated as “The teacher’s new 
book is in the office.” 

If we changed the case of the adjective to the genitive we would be modifying the second term of the 
idaafa. This is what has happened in model sentence four. It should be translated as “The new teacher’s 
book (the book of the new teacher) is in the office.” However, since the case endings are not usually 
written, when you are reading a text you will have to decide which word is being modified on the basis of 
context. Usually, you will find that only the last term of an idaafa is modified. But this is not always the 
case. Sometimes number and gender can be clues. For example: <lUu. Here we know 

that the first term of the idaafa is being modified because it and the adjective are feminine. 

On occasion you will even find that more than one term is modified. Look at the examples below. 


1 . The new president of the American company 


2. The new student of the American university 

iu-Ull LJLL .r 

3. The new student (f) of the American university 


4. The student (f) of the new American university 

f 

SJjiaJl SjlUa . £ 
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When more than one term is modified, the last term is modified first and the first term is modified last. 
The idaafas in the examples above all have just two terms. The second term is modified in each case by 
the word Then in examples one through three, or Sjja?. modifies the first term. In idaafas 

one and two, we really don’t need the case endings because the gender tells us what is being modified. In 
idaafas three and four, the case determines what is modifying what. Again, these case endings are almost 
never written, so you’ll sometimes have to rely on context and common sense. 

Read section B and then do drill 5. 

B. The Pronoun of Separation 

You have so far dealt with sentences such as Ip?. £-ii£ 11 a “This is a new book”, and Ias*. Lit&ll 11 a 
“T his book is new.” How would you say “This is the new book”? The answer is ipaJ LiLSSLll ja !1a. 

What has happened is that the pronoun ja has been inserted between 11 a and <pt&ll. As I indicated 
before, 11 a and «1 a when followed by a definite noun form one unit with that noun. Thus ptSSli 11 a 
means “this book”. The only way to say “This is the book” is to break up the unit. The pronoun ja in 
the example above is placed between 11 a and <->t& to break that unit. It is called the “pronoun of 
separation” (JLailt jj-alia in Arabic). 

, A phrase such as S jjJaII a 1 a, “this director (f),” is broken up with the feminine pronoun ^ to get 
S jjJudl a 1 a, “This is the director (f) .” 

If the phrase is plural, then plural pronouns are used. You will see examples of this later on in Part 
One. Note also that the pronoun of separation does not affect the case of the word following it. 

Sometimes the pronoun of separation is optional. When the demonstratives (and sometimes other 
words) are followed by an idaafa instead of a noun with a definite article, the pronoun of separation does 
not need to be added, although often it is used for emphasis. For example: 


1 . This is the new professor’s article. 

• JaIsJI ItLuiVl aIULo aIa . ) 

2. This is the new professor’s article. 

.pjJiaJl llluiVi Alliu j^A a 1a . Y 

3. What is the importance of this article? 

a iA AjaAI La .T 

4. What is the importance of this article? 

ffJULall «1a AjaAI j^A La . £ 


Now do drill 5. 
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C. The Nisba Adjective 

The nisba adjective is the “relative” adjective in Arabic. It is often used with place names. For 
example, a man from Baghdad can be referred to as What we have done is we have added the 

suffix 'i§ ( the letter s with a shadda) to the name of the city. Thus a male from is a We do 

the same thing for countries. So a man from y-** is 's and one from Tunis is This is pretty 

difficult isn’t it? 

These words are made feminine by adding the S. So a woman from Tunis is (pronounced 
“tunisiyya”). 

Now as you know, some Arabic place names come with the definite article as part of their names. 

For example $ lP and If we wish to convert these into indefinite relative adjectives we 

must drop the definite article and, then add the nisba. If we want to say, for example, that King Hussein is 
Jordanian, we say that he is ^ j'. What we have done is we have taken off the <J and then formed the 
indefinite adjective. If we want to say someone is “the Jordanian” we would reattach the definite article 
and say that he is ^ jVl. If we want to say that a male is Sudanese, we drop the definite article and are 
left with If we want to say “the Sudanese (sing.)” we say jUl. 

Some words end in an alif, is an example. When this happens, just drop the alif and then add 
the nisba - for example. 

The nisba can be applied to a wide variety of nouns in addition to place names. For example 
means “center” and Is j* is “central”, means “nation” or “homeland”. Something which is 
national or a person who is a nationalist is called 

Many nouns to which the nisba is applied are feminine. To apply the nisba to a feminine word, the S 
must first be dropped and then the nisba is added to it. For example, “university” is feminine. If 
you want to say a “university student” (masc.) you would drop the S and add the Is to to get 

“University student” would then be rendered S^Ua. If the student is feminine, the S is then 

added to the nisba ending and you have 4 JIL. 

The country of Syria in Arabic can be spelled one of two ways or To form the nisba for 

this country drop the S or the 1 , as the case may be, and then get rid of the <S- Then add the nisba’ s 
ending. Thus “a Syrian” (masc.) is Is jj" . 

S jfclil! is Cairo. How would you say that someone is Cairene? First you drop the definite article and 
then you drop the S. Then you add the nisba ending to get s jaIS. So ^ jaIS ja is “He is a Cairene.” 

“She is a Cairene” is ^ . You add the S to the masculine s ja IS. 

That does it for the nisba for now. For plurals of the nisba, see Chapter Four. Now do drills 6 and 7. 
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D. Possessive Pronouns 


Arabic uses pronoun suffixes as another way to indicate possession. In English we say “my house,” 
“his house,” etc., to indicate that something belongs to someone. In Arabic the same thing is done but 
the possessive pronouns are suffixed to the noun instead of written as independent words before the 
noun. Below is a chart of the possessive pronoun suffixes along with their corresponding independent 
pronouns. 


Independent Pronoun 

Possessive Pronoun 

ui 


cui 

2 

Gut 

2 

> 

% 

d 

C5* 

U 

\° * 

OAJ 

U 

& 

f* 

♦ ***l 

ai 

% 

f* 


S t 

6* 



When we attach pronoun suffixes to nouns, we are indicating who possesses the nouns and we are 
also making the nouns definite. For example, “his book” in Arabic is a combination of £_il5£ and the suffix 
o. When we combine them we get Notice that the case ending of the noun is now without 
nunation. That is because the word is now definite. When a word has a pronoun suffix attached to it, it 
will show its case but it will not have nunation. Thus “your book” (masc.) is and “their book” 
(masc.) is 

All of these suffixes begin with a consonant except the suffix for Ul which consists of the letter js 
acting as a vowel. So if we wish to say “my book” we add is to IJ3SL and get (pronounced 
“kitaabi”). This word will not be inflected for case because the iS is acting here as a vowel and we cannot 
have a vowel following the vowel of a case ending. If we did we would have pronounced 
“kitaabui” which sounds funny and we do not wish to sound funny when we speak Arabic. So know that 
any noun to which the pronoun suffix (j is attached will not ever be inflected for case. Do not confuse 
the pronoun suffix ij with the nisba suffix Is. The nisba suffix will always be inflected for case. 
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When we add a pronoun suffix to a word which ends in a S , the S is written and pronounced as a 
regular For example “your article” is and is pronounced “maqaalatuka”. The case ending is 
written between the cj and the suffix. Of course, “my article” (“maqaalati) will not be inflected for 
case for the reasons outlined in the above paragraph. 

Since words with possessive pronouns are definite, any adjectives which modify them must have a 
definite article. For example, “your new teacher” is 

The suffixes ^ and 0* undergo a vowel change whenever they are preceded by a or by a kasra. 
For example, “in his office” is ^i. The dhamma of the suffix o has been changed to a kasra due to 
the kasra on the <-j. (The kasra on the <-j is there since ( ....»& * is genitive because of ^). In fact, as you 
will leam later, we can attach itself to ’* and that yields 

The same thing happens to and ^a. For example ^ and 6^^-* ^ ■ 

You have now seen the three ways in which a word in Arabic is made definite. The first is the 
definite article. The second is by being in a definite idaafa. The third is by attaching a pronoun s uffix 
Any adjectives modifying a definite noun must be definite and are made definite with, and only with, the 
definite article. 

In Part C of the last chapter, I mentioned that Arab grammarians consider the possessive pronouns to 
be in an idaafa relationship with the noun to which they are attached. For example is an idaafa. 

The first term is <-±&a and the second term of the idaafa is the pronoun suffix ^a. Because the possessive 
pronouns are considered definite, they define the noun to which they are attached. It is quite common for 
an idaafa with two, threp, four or more terms to end with a pronoun suffix. The entire idaafa will be 
definite. For example jj-x* <_j2Ls “the office of the director of your company”. The word 

is definite because of the suffix Since is definite, the entire idaafa is definite - just as if the word 

had been defined by having the definite article attached - “the office of the 

director of your company”. 

Now do drill 8. 

E. Verbs - Past Tense and the Accusative Case 

We have covered so far two of the three cases in Arabic. Now we come to the last case, the 
accusative. The accusative is primarily used for the direct object of the verb but appears in other 
situations as well. These other situations will be discussed in other parts of this book. The information 
on the accusative below is crucial, essential, and fundamental. If you leam the material on the accusative 
presented in this lesson, you will know much of what you will ever need to know about case in Arabic 
and will have the foundation to be able to understand easily the remaining material concerning case in the 
other parts of this book. If you don’t leam the material in this lesson, go study Spanish. 
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The accusative is easy, but first we will look at some simple verbs so that we can apply the accusative 
in actual Arabic sentences. 

The verb system in Arabic is thought by most, including myself, to be the core of the language. Part 
Two of this text will concentrate on the verb system of Arabic. Here you will review just enough about 
verbs (and that’s not much) to enable you to understand the accusative case. 

You will now learn (relearn) how to conjugate some basic Arabic verbs in the past tense. There is 
no infinitive form of the verb in Arabic. Instead the conjugation for the third person masculine singular is 
normally used as the base for conjugations. For example o»'J* is translated as “to study” when it appears 
at the head of a verb chart, but it actually means “he studied.” The root of the verb is made up of the 
three consonants. The fatha placed over the is the conjugation for j*. In other words, is the 
stem or the root, we add the fatha over the last letter of the word and we get , which really means 
“he studied.” 

Arabic verbs are conjugated in the past tense by adding suffixes to the stem of the verb. A nice thing 
about Arabic is that the same suffixes are added to every verb in the language when we conjugate in the 
past tense. Basically, if you can conjugate one Arabic verb in the past tense, you can conjugate them all. 
Isn’t this an easy language? 

Below is a conjugation chart for the verb in the past tense. No doubt it will look familiar to you 
if you have studied Arabic before, as most Arabic texts (including this one) are filled -with conjugation 
charts. Take a look at it and then read the comments which follow. 


f o ^ 

1 “ 1 ' “ IJ J 

ti 

t**un i j J 

Cii 

CuajJ 

Cut 


J* 

t**nn i j J 

CjA 

l£-jJ 

v • 

t 

*o 

& 

f 




<> 

b* 
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Let’s examine these conjugations a little. For the suffix P is added to the root o * and we get 
PP/j. Another way to look at it is that we are replacing the final fatha in 'o» with a sukuun and we 
are then adding the suffix P. This suffix is used for the first person singular conjugation in the past tense 
on every verb in the language. 

For the pronouns Pjl and Cul we add the suffixes P and P respectively in the same way we added 
the suffix P for the first person. Again, these suffixes will be used on every verb in the language. 

For we add P’ to the stem. Another way to look at it is that we are just adding a P with a 
sukuun to the conjugation for the pronoun ja. We will do this for every verb in the language. 

I won’t belabor this by going over every single plural conjugation above, but do note that the 
conjugation for ^a is not phonetic. The conjugation consists of a waw and an alif - 'j. The waw is 
pronounced as a long vowel and the alif is not pronounced at all. The verb would be read “darasu”. 

Other than this one, all of the conjugations are phonetic. 

Now when Arabic is written, as you are no doubt aware, the short vowels are almost always not 
written in the text. Thus PLji , “I studied,” will appear as P« j-> . Three of the other conjugations will 
look exactly the same. It is the context that tells you how to read the conjugations. 

Also, the internal vowels of verbs like will not always be only fathas. For example P S* means 
“to drink.” Here one of the vowels is a kasra. That vowel will always be a kasra, but the conjugations of 
this verb will otherwise be exactly like those for Likewise, the verb “to be generous” has a 
dhamma for its stem vowel. It will keep the dhamma in all of its past tense conjugations. 

Memorize the conjugations above for so you can apply them to the other verbs which will be 
used in the drills at the end of this chapter. Since you have had Arabic before, this should only take you a 
minute or two. Then go on to the next part of this chapter. 

The Accusative Case 


The accusative case is applied to the direct object of the verb. For example “I studied the book” is 
rendered in Arabic as Pt&ll Pu» jj. Notice several things about this sentence. 

First, the pronoun for “I,” li is not used in the sentence. Such pronouns are usually not used, since 
the verb conjugation tells us who the subject is. These pronouns are used sometimes for emphasis. 

Second, notice that I left most of the verb unvowelled. The only vowel I used is the vowel that tells 
you for which person the verb is being conjugated. Sometimes you may see such a vowel included in an 
authentic Arab text if there is a chance of ambiguity. However, usually the verb, like all words, will be 
completely unvocalized. 
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Notice that the verb ends in a vowel and that the vowel will elide the hamza on the definite article. 


Fourth, the direct object of the verb, Lit&ll ends in a fatha. The fatha is the accusative case marker. 
Look at this sentence: j “I studied a document.” Notice that two fathas are used here. The 

second fatha gives us the nunation. This is just like the other two cases, nominative and genitive where 
the second dhamma and second kasra provide the nunation. So, we use one fatha if the word is definite 
and two fathas if the word is indefinite. But there is just a little bit more. Look at the following: 

duajj 

This is “I studied a book.” Here the indefinite direct object ends in two fathas but we have also added an 
alif. What is this? 

Here is the rule. An indefinite word which does not end in a 2 will have an alif attached to it in 
addition to the two fathas when that word is in the accusative. The alif is not pronounced. The alif must 
be written. 

Let’s look at the rule carefully. “An indefinite word that does not end in a S means words like 
cjtiS, <_dUa and These words will all have the two fathas attached to them when they are 
accusative. But after you do that, you add an alif. The alif is a spelling convention and will not be 
pronounced. However, you must write the alif. As you know, the short vowels in Arabic, including the 
case endings, are almost never written. However, the alif of the accusative case must be. Thus, the 
sentence above would appear in a newspaper like this: The fathas often will not be there, but 

the alif will. 

If a word ends in a S then we do not add the alif. The word a-JLL is an example. If we make it 
accusative we will write two fathas over the S but we will not write the alif - aJUs. 

Since you have had Arabic before, you know that some words have what are called “broken plurals”. 
The broken plural of ^lUa is L-Zih. The rule about adding the alif applies to broken plurals as well. 
Therefore the indefinite accusative of is . Many students believe that the alif is not added to 
broken plurals. But it is added to them unless they belong to a category of words called diptotes (won’t 
you diptote, through the tulips...). Some diptotes are singular, some are plural. They have different rules 
for their case endings. They are discussed in detail in Part III of this book. For now, you have no need 
to deal with diptotes. 

Remember, the alif is only used for the indefinite accusative and only for words which do not end 
in a ft. Any word ending in S will not have the alif That means, do not write the alif on such a 
word 
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F. The Pausal Form Revisited 


In Chapter One we briefly discussed what is known as the “pausal form”. We noted that the case 
endings of words at the end of a sentence, or any other natural pause, are usually not pronounced. There 
is one exception to this. If the word in question is in the accusative case with the alif and the two fathas, 
then the first fatha is usually pronounced. This makes the word sound as if it were feminine singular. For 
example: 


I studied a book. .Oj£ 

would be pronounced “darastu kitaba”. Whereas: 

I studied a new book. .ioaia. UtS 

would be pronounced “darastu kitaban jadiida”. The first accusative has its nunation pronounced, but for 
the second accusative, the one being read in pausal form, we only hear the first fatha. 

That is it, for now, for the three cases. You now know much of what you need to know about case. 
There is more, but you are now ready to handle the rest. 

Now do drill 9 and the reading exercise which follows it and then go on to Chapter Four. 
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Drill 5. Provide all case endings in the sentences below. Then underline the words in each noun- 
adjective phrase. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


.JjJa. <_L IjA . \ 
«• • ♦ • 


S jL j o^A . Y 




•S jjgjjj-a AjjXa S jAISII . £ 


.dJUSk S uJU S-liJSskl! A£ uill S \iXa . 0 

** * -A* ' •• • — / 




.ApaJ c-iHaSI jA ijlA .V 


AulUall o^A .A 


.aj^-uLoll (jl A-m-alc. ^A AjjAa . ^ 


c-ufLal! I ^A Jj-laJi jjAaII ^joiI La • 1 * 
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Drill 6. In each question below, circle every noun-adjective phrase and underline each idaafa. Then 
indicate all of the case endings. Then answer each question, including the case endings in your answers. 
(Starting with this drill, more and more vocabulary is going to be used. Do not worry about new words 
you encounter in the drills. If you know how to use a dictionary, look them up if you want. You can 
also refer to the key, which will include translations of most of the questions used in the drills.) 


dul (j& . ) 

4jlUa Clul (Ja . Y 


a ^ .IpaJI . £ 


AjualaJ! (jjtuj jj! 

Jac. p jj ja.VI f ji Ja ."l 

I U .V 

till. ill SjjAa ^uit La .A 
SjjUall J Xjx (when) 

?(-j3u-a ^al <*111 AjoiIjJ <Ja .) * 
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Drill 7. Provide the indefinite masculine and feminine nisba adjective of each word below. Then take 5 
of them and use them in equational sentences. Provide case endings in your sentences. 


Sj&lall 


CxjjlSi 


kjj** 




jL-ajsl 




Vjc- 
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Drill 8. Part I: Combine the words in parentheses using the correct pronoun suffixes and write the 
answers in the blanks provided. 


(tlu! + 1 1 a <Ja . \ 


{w&jfl + 


l!uj| ^Lal AaxLsJSI AJjlLa . \ 


/jC- 3 Juxj 


(cjUUji + .r 




(c>j + s * * 


•UJ^* U^J (f^' + u^j) 

• Lla Lj\jS ( jhijt + 


Part II: Answer the questions below. Indicate all case endings in your answers. Pay attention - 
remember that you are answering the questions, and that you may have to use different pronoun suffixes 
in your answers than the ones used in some of the questions. 


? / ^luiI La . 1 

lh' 6* 

jj^-uus SjjjS AijAa fjA C_UjS tituj (Ja . V 
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UAjS (Ja . £ 




?4jjjC- vSll-> j j Ja 


• J^J 2 ^ £ <J* * V 

?t_u)a (J^j <Ja .A 


? JjL AoA^aSl! Ajilajll jjjj Ja . H 


Cy) • ^ * 
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Drill 9. Write in the case endings for the sentences below. Then circle each noun-adjective phrase and 
underline each idaafa. Make sure you can translate the sentences. 


jjcll t.g AjlUall \ 

Aj j£Lo jjjjll aLjjI jaII CiLli .r 

?S L S j&Hil Aauala. ^1 i-iVfcM . £ 

•4K ” f l >vr ij J .o 

•Aajjxll Aiill AjuiIjJ .“l 

.(jljatll S jj^juLa Ajajjlj AjjJLa »JJ»j .V 

jUa-ftll ULiluit .A 

.JajjjVl (jc. LIjS lil ji . H 

.(— UjSl! AjoXo ^9 ^al Ajj^Ja aJLuij . W 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise. 


For the first three chapters you have worked pretty basic drills designed to get you back into the 
language. Most of the vocabulary was kept very simple until the past couple of drills where a few more 
vocabulary items were included. There are many more drills in this text. But now it is time to get back 
into dealing with what is called “authentic” Arabic. An authentic text is a text created in a particular 
language by a native speaker for other native speakers. The item below is an example. Since it is 
authentic, it will include a great deal of grammar that you have not reviewed at this point. (It contains no 
gra mmar at all that is not covered in detail throughout this book.) It will no doubt also contain many 
vocabulary items that you have never seen or have long since forgotten. Do not worry about all the 
grammar and vocabulary. Instead, follow the directions below. 

1 . Scan the article and look for anything you can recognize - such as personal names, place names, job 
titles, and any other vocabulary that you can recognize right away without a dictionary. 

2. Now look for the structures you have studied in this text so far. First, find all of the idaafas you can. 
Remember, you may not know the meanings of the words, but you can probably recognize what words 
are nouns and tell if they are in idaafas. Circle the idaafas or make a note of them some other way. Then 
look for noun adjective phrases (which may well overlap with some of the idaafas) and study the 
agreement and see if it matches what you have learned so far. You may find one or two items that don’t 
yet match. This is because we have not yet covered all of the rules of agreement in Arabic. 

3. Now write in all the case endings on the nouns and adjectives - except for personal and place names. 

4. Write a two-sentence summary of what you think the article is about. 

5. Now go to the key and see how much you got correct. The key will also include a translation of the 
passage. 

The passage is on the next page. 
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The passage below is a partial transcript of a Voice of America Arabic Broadcast on June 9, 1995. 

Warren t5 ^£jjxVl Aja . jlail jOjj j^l j tlxc- j ejAlil! ^ jjJl ^xTi-nj jl jjiixil <jx 

(jx-jj jll !■» » > >i j (jl (j-aj .Ja-uijV! (j^-iil t _ s -3 ^1— wall a Mxr . ^_3^1 Christopher 

AjLjI j-ui VI ujljill (jajl j (_3 ^ > J*j aVl £ 1 jjjll (JXJJJ ^glc> liljlxa ^,'naat, 

J— ual (-jlauoiilj Lijjjx t-jJUauj .Ajjjiil <SuJall ^ i jAuaLuxii]! (jJalJLa j jail <JLil*i5jx (jx 
Cjla-jxjVl (jl (jjjjjJa-jailiil (JjJL LxSi (JjjI j— u)l £x ^Xuil <J>ta.l Jilx jV jail Cjtxijjx (jx <Jxl£ 
J-J jj (Jl-3j > V (J-x*J ^Lui! A-ilxC- (jl < _ s _lc- ^ »il Mi l (J_ij 4_uj*il 4_9jJsil j^a ^Jjjl j_ujV1 

. 4_xl& 4 V\ jx A» AjLjI j_uiV 1 Ajjj'.wil t"il * *11 ^jl (jjo_xi (_Jjj 1 j_uil ^3 ^SjjxVI 4ja. jlail 

^giLail j g .. .*al l (j-x (3-^^ <— A-9j t ! s- 3 ^>iai-*jjl j ^-3 /‘yU lil jx /*yu j ^mT . l l ajlall jUS ^xl-^j C_S jui j 

. jV jail djbtijjx jx ^giuljjxVl cjlajuuVl 4_uxVl dibuuj^ll AjxSUlxI 
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Chapter Four 


A. Sound Plurals 

B. Verb-Subject Agreement 

C. Masculine Sound Plurals in Idaafas and with Pronoun Suffixes 

D. Broken Plurals 

E. Plural Demonstrative Pronouns 

F. The Words tjS and 

In this lesson you will delve into the world of the Arabic plural. Unfortunately, no one ever told the 
Arabs that all you have to do is put a^on the end of a word to make it plural. Instead, Arabic uses a 
large number of internal and external changes to nouns and adjectives when they are made plural. 

Plurals are divided, in general, into two categories, sound plurals, and broken plurals. Broken plurals 
are words which have undergone internal and sometimes external changes in order to be in plural form. 
We do the same thing in English with a number of words. For example, the plural of “foot” is “feet” and 
for “tooth” the plural is “teeth”. An example in Arabic is <-i j*. , which has a plural of <-i j jk as well as 
^15 whose plural is Broken plurals come in many patterns. They are briefly discussed in part D of 
this lesson. 

A. Sound Plurals 

A sound plural is a suffix which is added to the end of the word in order to indicate the plural. The 
suffixes reflect gender and case as well. First we will deal with masculine sound plurals and then with 
feminine ones. 

Masculine sound plurals have the suffix attached to them in order to indicate the plural in the 
nominative case. In the genitive and accusative cases the ending is <j± For example, the plural of is 
UJJi 1 * in the nominative case and if the word is in the accusative or genitive cases. Look at the 
two sentences below. 

The directors are in their office. 

* 2 - 

This memo is from the directors. j* SjSjull ei* 


In the first sentence, the plural of is written in the nominative case to indicate that it is the 
subject, whereas in the second sentence we see the genitive case because of the preposition. Remember 
that the accusative form will be the same as the genitive form. 

Many students think that the fatha which is written over the <j in these plurals (<jj , oi) is itself a case 
ending. The fatha is not a case ending. It is just a part of the plural and is really only functional as a 
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helping vowel. Indeed, the fatha is usually dropped in pausal form. The j and the ^ , in addition to 
being integral parts of the plural, are the indicators of the case of the word. 

Sound plurals are also used with many adjectives. For example takes a sound plural ending. So 
do almost all nisba adjectives. For example, we wish to say that “The Egyptian directors are superb.” In 
Arabic we get: 


is nominative because it is the subject of the equational sentence. 1 agrees with the 

word it modifies in every way. It is definite, it is nominative, and it is plural. Also NOTE THE 
SPELLING OF Many students seem to think the 1$ of the nisba adjective disappears in the 

plural. This is not the case. The Is of the nisba adjective never disappears when the sound plural suffix is 
added. This is true even when the sound plural suffix is in the accusative/genitive case. when 

written in the accusative or genitive is So do not ever drop the Is of the nisba adjective when 

you make a sound plural. 

Finally, note that ujj^ is plural and nominative as it is the predicate of an equational sentence with 
a masculine plural subject. 

Masculine sound plurals are only used for words which refer to male human beings. In other words, 
a non-human noun such as can never have a masculine sound plural. However, not all macr-nlin^ 
nouns which do refer to human beings have sound plurals. For example, the plural of ja* is 
but the plural of is &U. Basically, you never can be sure what the plural of any word is in Arabic 
(though you can learn to make educated guesses), so you must learn the plural of each word when you 
learn its singular form. With respect to masculine sound plurals, however, you may generally assume that 
any active or passive participles of derived verbs will take a masculine sound plural if they refer to male 
human beings. If this last sentence is Greek to you, do not worry; you will see what I mean in later 
chapters. 

In order to form a feminine sound plural, we drop the S from the word and then add the suffix till. 
For example, the plural of is For the genitive and accusative cases we use only the two 

kasras. So the accusative or genitive case form of the word in question is pL/jV If we make a 
feminine plural definite, it loses the nunation. Do not forget that, just like the masculine, the feminine 
sound plural uses the same case markers in the accusative as it does in the genitive. cJ for the feminine 
and 'oi for the masculine. 

Feminine sound plurals are used for almost all nouns which refer to female human beings, for many 
other feminine nouns which do not refer to human beings, and for some masculine nouns which also do 
not refer to human beings. In addition, adjectives which are made feminine with the addition of a S will 
also take feminine sound plurals when the need arises. 
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Here are some examples. SJjUa is a non-human feminine noun. It takes a regular feminine sound 
plural £jVjUa. jUa* (airport) is a masculine non-human noun. Its plural is cjljUa*. Thus, although jU=l* 
is masculine in the singular, it takes a feminine sound plural. You must try to learn the plural of each 
word as you learn its singular. 

Most adjectives are made feminine by adding a S. For example becomes S-ij-ia. and 
becomes £3' jc-. All of these adjectives will take a feminine sound plural. So in order to say that the 
Iraqi (f) teachers are in their office we say SSL* j*ll tliLajidl. 

One final note. Look out for nouns which are feminine and end in S but do not have feminine sound 
plurals. Instead they have broken plurals. There are many of them. For example, the plural of Sajja. 
(newspaper) is JjI ja. and the plural of (school) is 

You cannot always tell by looking at a word what its plural will be. You will need to learn the plurals 
of new words as you learn their singulars - as I have already said. 

B. Verb-Subject Agreement 

You will like this. This is easy. The typical Arabic sentences begins with a verb. In Arabic such a 
sentence is known as a “a verbal sentence.” The subject, if included in the sentence, normally 

comes after the verb. Here are two examples. 


1 . The student studied his Arabic book. 

• ^ 4jIj£ LdUall (jjjJ . 1 

2. The student (f) studied her Arabic book. 

3j]Ua]l CluijJl . X 


You will notice that in both sentences the verb agrees with the subject in number and gender. In 
both sentences, if we wished, the subjects could be left out. No other changes would be made in these 
sentences if we did so. By the way, I hope I do not have to explain the case endings for the words in the 
two sentences. Also, what case do you think the last word of each sentence should take? 

Now look at the two sentences below. 


Ifi L>* ^ 
CjLui jJul! . Y 


The subject of each sentence is now plural. Notice that the verbs are still singular but they agree with 
the subjects in gender. IN A SENTENCE WHICH BEGINS WITH A VERB FOLLOWED BY A 
PLURAL SUBJECT, THE VERB WILL ALWAYS BE SINGULAR AND WILL AGREE WITH 
THE SUBJECT ONLY IN GENDER. If we were to drop the subjects from these two sentences, then 
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the verbs would indicate the number as well as the gender. That is, the verbs would become plural. Our 
two sentences would then be: 


(Si ' 
Y 

So far, so good. Now look at the following three sentences. 

.^1 j*!l ^aJaualt Sjjajui j ilA&jC. jjuiL 1_ia3 . ) 

• ^gil CjlijC- ^uiLlj ojoaxu CLua3 . Y 

J Sjjajji CuAJ .T 

-IgJ^Uaj Sjjaui ^LaaI) t_JAj . £ 


In each sentence the subject is made up of more than one individual. Each individual is mentioned in 
the sentence. Sentences 1 and 2 show that the verb will agree in gender with the subject which comes 

immediately after it. 

In sentence 3 we have a situation which occurs sometimes in Arabic. Here, the subjects (or subject as 
the case may be) are separated from the verb by one or more words. When this happens, if the subject is 
feminine, the verb can be feminine singular. Alternatively, the verb can be made masculine singular even 
when the subject is feminine. In sentence 3, the normal agreement would be feminine singular, since 
Sjjau, i s the first subject. However, since * jja** is separated from the verb by one or more words, the 
verb can be made masculine singular. Sentence 4 illustrates this point. Note that the option of u sing 
either a feminine singular verb or a masculine singular verb does not depend on the presence of more than 
one subject in the sentence. For example, you could easily see the following: 


After years of effort, the employees (f.) obtained jla. ^ jaII ^ ol ji« J. — 

their rights. 

Now we come to verbal sentences which begin with a noun. Any sentence which begins with a noun 
is known in Arabic as a a&uJ (a “nominal sentence”). Whenever the subject precedes the verb the 
verb agrees with the subject in number and gender. Look at the examples below. 

.AlhA\ 1 JJjS jjh.'l J*!' . \ 

.aJISaSI da!iLujl jaII . Y 

.<311*11 1 jjj£ J «n j JMU .T 
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• 4jlLail ij AjJllj ij tjJAui . t 

• Ailiali i jijS Ajjljj jaajlu .0 


The situations in sentences 1-4 should be clear. Sentence 5 reminds us that the presence of one man 
in a group renders the group masculine for grammatical purposes. The only exception to that rule is 
when you have two or more subjects all of which follow the verb, as I have outlined above. 

Review of the Verb-Subject Agreement Rules 

Here is a quick run down of the rules. 

1 . If the subject comes before the verb, then the verb agrees with the subject completely (gender and 
number). 

2. If the subject is not included in the sentence, then the verb will again show full agreement. 

3. If the verb precedes a plural subject, then the verb agrees in gender, but is always singular. 

4. If the verb is followed immediately by two or more subjects, the verb agrees with the first of those 
subjects. If the first of those subjects is plural, the verb will remain singular and agree with it only in 
gender. 

5. If a feminine subject following a verb is separated from that verb by one or more words, then the verb 
may be either masculine or feminine singular. 

Below is one example for each of the five rules above. The number for each example corresponds to 
the number for the rule. 


• d il ci La ird frlftrviull . \ 

• ojjjS klAC’Lad&l . V 

Cjlcd «al,rd frU-v »di jjjjjAaII .V 

•SjoiS i-lllc-Laiy) fiU-y mil (jjjjiall j Cll jjJLal! dljjJaci. . £ 

.dlLaj&aJt iIjIjjAaII SjjjSII tlilc-liaa^Vl o^A |jda&| dijjJaa. . © 


C. Masculine Sound Plurals in Idaafas and with Pronoun Suffixes 

How would you say “the correspondents of the newspaper” in Arabic? What YOU would probably 
do is what most American students of Arabic usually do: they would say S-iijaJ Tsk tsk. 

Don’t do that. 
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Masculine sound plurals in an idaafa as any term except the last term, loose the <j. You must drop 
the (j. So instead you will say and see: jU j*. 

The same holds true if the noun is in the genitive/accusative case. For example “I saw the reporters 
of the newspaper” is: 

Most students would see the word gT*-' j* in this sentence and immediately assume that it means “my 
correspondent.” Furthermore, upon reading the entire sentence they would maintain that assumption 
despite the fact that with that interpretation the sentence would not make any sense at all. They would 
do so for two reasons. The first is that their grammar is weak. The second is even more important: they 
have not learned to read things in context. As you will see constantly in Part II of this book, Arabic must 
be read in context. 

As I said above, the 0 of the sound plural will drop if that plural is any term of the idaafa except the 
last one. For example: 


In this sentence there is a three-term idaafa. The second term is a masculine sound plural with the <j 
dropped. Why is that plural spelled with a iS and not a j? 

We also drop the 0 of the sound plural when we attach a pronoun suffix. Look at the examples 
below. 


.IjSjj-ojI (jjjaljail A 

In the first sentence we have dropped the a from the subject of the sentence and added ^ , which is 
the possessive pronoun Cul. Do you understand the rest of the grammar of the sentence? What word 
modifies the subject? Is it definite? Is it plural? What case is it in? What about the verb? Does it agree 
with the subject? 

In the second sentence the word is made plural in the accusative case. We have dropped the £ 
because we always do when we add a pronoun suffix to a masculine sound plural. The suffix we have 
chosen here belongs to the category of suffixes that has its vowel change from a dhamma to a kasra when 
it is preceded by either the letter ^ or a kasra. This word is modified by an adjective. The adjective is 
the plural form for -ipa.. This tells us that does not have a masculine sound plural. It has a broken 
plural instead. Why is in the accusative case in this sentence? What are the cases of the other 
nouns? 
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So remember to drop the a of the masculine sound plural whenever you add a pronoun suffix to it. 
Just one more thing. How would you say “my” reporters or employees, etc.? You need to combine the 
sound plural ending with the <j , indicating first person singular possession. For example, we want to say 
“my employees.” So we combine ij with the word ujik When we do this, the result is as follows: 

This word is pronounced “muwththafiyya.” You will use the same word for all three cases. 
Thus you may see a sentence such as the following. 


The plural verb tells you that the subject is not “my employee” but is instead “my employees.” 
Sometimes a text may include the shadda over the <_£ to give a clue; sometimes not. So it is context that 
tells you what is going on. 

Feminine sound plurals are completely regular in this regard. The ending cji never looses the cj. So 
nothing happens to fi?em in an idaafa or when a pronoun suffix is attached. Nothing. For example, “his 
female students” is AjUIUo. “The female students of the university” is AjuaUJ cjUUa. 

It is only with the masculine sound plurals that these things happen. 

D. Broken Plurals 

I briefly alluded to broken plurals at the beginning of this chapter. These are plurals which arise from 
internal and §pmetimes external changes to the singular noun. For example, the plural of is ujS. 
The word is a broken plural. 

Since you have had Arabic before, you know that broken plurals exist in many patterns. My advice is 
not to try to memorize the patterns themselves. Instead, learn the plurals of new words as you come to 
them. In time you will become familiar with the patterns themselves and may even be able to produce 
the plurals for new vocabulary items on the basis of intuition and experience. Lesson 13 of EMSA lists 
the plurals of some very common words and incorporates many of the major patterns. You might want 
to take a look at that lesson. Keep in mind that adjectives as well as nouns can have broken plurals. Also 
be aware that some words may have more than one broken plural, and that sometimes these different 
plurals will have different meanings. 

It is important, very important, that you learn the plurals of new words as you come to them. (The 
dictionary by Hans Wehr usually gives the plural under the entry for the singular.) This will help when 
you see new vocabulary items in authentic Arabic texts which are already plurals. You need to be able to 
recognize that a new word may already be plural so that you can discern the root, make a good guess at 
what the singular is, and therefore be able to find the word in the dictionary. 

Again, remember that adjectives as well as nouns have broken plurals. 
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E. Plural Demonstrative Pronouns 


The demonstrative pronouns ^ and have a lovely broken plural. The plural for both of these 
words is *Y>a . This plural is only used when referring to people and it is used for both genders. For 
example: 


1 . These students (masc.) are from Beirut. 

.cjjjjj (j a c_£lk31 frVyA .) 

2. These students (fern.) are from Beirut. 

• dljjjj dlblUall frVyA . Y 


Please note that the «, the first letter of cVja , has a daggar alif. 

^ j and also have a common plural. It is c&l J . The J in this word also has a daggar alif. It too 
is only used to refer to people and is used for both genders.* 


1. Those students (masc.) are from Beirut. 

* 

. Cj j joj (jx L-A^Ual! liljj J\ . ^ 

2. Those students (fem.) are from Beirut. 

.dljjjj (jja dlLiUal! lillljl . Y 


Now do Drill 10. 

F. The Words iJS and 

JS is a noun which means ‘each” or “every” and sometimes means “all” depending upon the context. 
When <_£ is followed by an indefinite noun, it is translated as “each” or “every.” For example, t_JUa 
means “each student” or “every student.” The phrase D* is an idaafa. That is why there is no 
nunation on ij$ and why the word ‘- r JUa is in the genitive case. also has nunation because it is 
indefinite. 

BecauseJS is a noun it can be in any case as required by its usage in the sentence. For example: 

. Here is in the accusative because it is the object of the verb. 

So far, the examples using JS have been indefinite. When JS is followed by a definite sing u l ar noun 
<J£ is usually translated as “all.” For example ejtiSdl means “all of the book.” 

When the word following is plural, that word is usually also definite. In this case also <_£ is 
translated as “all.” For example cjUlLIt 'J£ “all of the students (fern).” Below are two columns. On the 


* The software used for this version of the book does not include the daggar alif, so I cannot write it in over the J. The word 
does have another spelling, however. That spelling is: ^ j\. Here the alif is actually written in. You may 
sometimes come across this spelling of the word. 
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right are phrases and sentences using J£. On the left are the translations. Cover up the English and read 
the Arabic; then use the translations to check yourself. 


1. Every student (fern) in this class is from 
Lebanon. 

qa i_LuaJl 11a ^3 AjJUa JS . ) 

2. All of the students (fern) in this class are from 
Lebanon. 

11a pLULll LIS A 

3. In every classroom 

.r 

4. In all of the classrooms 

<-_a jj^ll JS ^ . £ 

5. All of the city. 

iuidl JS .O 

6. Every page 

JS A 

7. All of the page (The whole page) 

a^L^II JS .V 

8. All of the pages 

i-'l-vo. Al J£ . A 


Often you will see JS with a pronoun suffix following the direct object of a verb. In this case JS and 
its suffix are used for emphasis. For example aIS LatiSli cJja.’ “I read all of the book.” (Literally “I 
read the book, all of it.”) Because <-jIjS] 1 is in the accusative JS is also in the accusative. This is called 
apposition and refers to consecutive nouns in the same case. The suffix * refers to tJjSll. The suffix will 
always agree in gender and number with the noun to which it refers. If <!Uu (“article”) were used in place 
of s-jIjS , the sentence would be 1$1S aIUuII cliija . 

, I( is also possible to see the two sentences discussed in the above paragraph rendered as 
aJS ajI jS and IglS Igjl ja . Here the nouns and aHUI have been replaced by pronoun suffixes 
attached to the verbs. In each sentence JS and the suffix attached to it, are still being used for emphasis. 

£ 

<JS is also used for emphasis fqllowing plural verbs. For example, f*lS means “All of them 

understood.” But the sentence stresses that all of them understood. If JS is placed before the 

verb, the verb will agree with the noun or pronoun following JS. See the examples below. 

£ 

.1 _jjAJ ^ K . i 

. CAJUall JS .T 
^SIS T 
. dljjJaa. aUSuil JS . £ 

Likewise, in an equational sentence, the predicate will agree in number and gender with the noun or 
pronoun following JS. See the next page for examples. 
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•UJPT* 1 A sift jj.1* (_JS . ^ 

.(jjjjllil .T 


(_> IjS means “every one of’ or “each one of.” For example £ Ui^Vi ^ ^ cjjaLS “I 

saw every one of the employees at the meeting.”. 

J £11 means “all of it” or “everyone” if it refers to people. 

0^4 is a masculine singular noun meaning “some.” It is usually followed by a definite noun (singular 
or plural) or a pronoun suffix. Like is in an idaafa with the noun that follows it. '&**■ j 

means “I read some of the book” and ja means “I read some of the books.” The 

latter Arabic sentence can also mean “I read some books” as is not usually followed by an indefinite 
plural. Thus, “I want to ask you some questions” is usually rendered AilJ)l\ <ji .iiji. 

When follows the verb the verb will usually be masculine singular regardless of the gender and 
number of the noun or pronoun following eft See the sentences below. 


.jjLouVl (jjSa. (jc- Uau *LuJj]l (_p aaJ jj V .1 


However, when <>=“4 precedes the verb, the verb usually agrees with the gender and number of the 
noun or pronoun following 


.^jLuuVl (JjSfik l»u V f.LuiJ_)ll (jlaxJ . ^ 

• aXa ‘ '** V • T 


On the other hand, the tendency does not always apply, so you may sometimes see the verb following 
ckuu remain masculine singular because 0^*4 is a masculine singular noun as said above. 

In an equational sentence, the predicate will usually agree with the noun or pronoun following . 
For example: <3^ jxA\ ^a*j. (You might see but stick with the first 

example for the purposes of this book.) 

Now do drill 11 . 
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Drill 10. Rewrite each sentence making the underlined words plural. Make all other necessary changes. 
Give all case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 

eltlmV' . X 

■ InWl Ia1o 2 i—llUaJl oaLu .V 

.ed.laJS £a jjAal! . £ 

. cjllla jjJaa . ° 

. dl Jl Ajjjlj]l AjoijAaII A_u j.1a l '\\& \ . 1 

• djjjj ^11 Aja^LuiVI Ajaj.}aII (_^ajda s_ja1 .V 
.o^yhlall Ajiudua jaLa .A 

• tilLll ^2 Aila ja jJdall . *\ 

.1 jljl Jl AaLcaII c**i»'n j . 1 ♦ 
.Igi&A ^-2 SJ_j^ ja liiiJl SjjAa . 1 1 
Ah ^2 A nW l Ail duajJ AauujoII ^iLhja . \ X 

•A^ala-k-a (prize) S jjW- iJ '-*'*** a-iILjaYI SjjjaJl JjaI ja . 1 V 

. jAa ^-11 t-M •'-d UHj . 1 O 
.duj£ll £ja t-jlllall 11 a .IX 

.(^gitLl jjOaII (illl . X V 
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Drill 1 1 . Rewrite each sentence making the underlined word (s) plural. Make all other necessary 
changes. Give all case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 

AjjSLo CZjI j5 . ^ 

• \ g ^3 ^jjij 3 o jaajjj diLiSI .y 

. l-Slijtt 3j3gk I»_sia IJM (JS t*l3Vi jj3a!I .Y 

• jaTJaI! ^1 l33j 33 jl ^JJC. 3^ (JS .i 
.^Loaa.Vl t-Jj3i<« (JS jjJaa. . ® 
.IglS o jjJ-il «> all UxaLuI . 1 

.<Gj3a 11 ^3 ^>*Jaa JS ^3 S jglll 1 .V 
. ^j_^xil lJj&II fj * iu elites .A 


Part II: Translate the sentences below. 


.iaSs <Jaau dsl jS .V y JJMMI L l_llj£31 JS dl! j3 Ja . ^ 

^jl 1 jjA 3 A^axJ • Y 

. Iglfv (_>ujj3ll 3i 3j dAa£1 . V 

. Ja3S 1 g (Ja£l jmu . £ 

'L>*j3ll lj)<ag^ . 0 

•U“j3B ^gK .1 
.(jji j3ll > >»»j .V 
.dAc.L 9 ia.Vl 1 jjt'it j-»ll -A 
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Chapter 5 


A. The Rules of Agreement in Arabic 

B. The Dual of Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs 

C. Direct Object Pronouns 

D. Prepositions with Pronoun Suffixes 

E. The Preposition J Meaning “belonging to” 

A. The Rules of Agreement in Arabic 

Whether you realize it or not, you already know most of the rules of agreement in Arabic. There is 
really only one more thing you need to learn. First, I will review the rules you have had. Then I will 
discuss the one thing you do not yet know (well, since you have probably had Arabic before you probably 
have heard of it, but I bet you do it incorrectly all the time). 

All of the rules of agreement we have had so far appear in the sentences below. First look at each 
sentence and then ask yourself why the verb is conjugated the way it is and why the adjectives appear as 
they do. Then look at my discussion after the sentences. 


1 . The new student went to the new library. 

.o-lpaJl AjjSaSI jj-iaJl cjlUall <_jA i . 1 

2. The Iraqi teacher (f.) went to her house. 

S > 

.Lgiu l' n&.S . Y 

3 . The Jordanian students understood their 
lessons. 

i-l^Uall ^2 . T“ 

4. The Jordanian students (f.) understood their 
lessons. 

.(jg-uijjJ illLlUall . £ 

5. The Tunisian teachers (m.) saw the new 
teachers (f.). 

- CjLuj^AaII 1 Ijall 


Now assuming you have meditated upon the esoteric meanings of these sentences, I will give you a 
quick run-down of the rules they reflect. 

1 . Verbs agree with their subjects in number and gender. This is clear in sentences 1 and 2. 

2. Adjectives agree with nouns in definiteness, gender, number, and case. This is clear in each sentence. 

3. If a verb precedes a plural subject, the verb will always be singular. The verb will agree with the 
subject only in gender. This is clear in sentences 3 and 4. 

4. If a plural subject comes before a verb, the verb will agree with the subject in gender and in number. 
This is clear in sentence 5. 

I hope you understand why the nouns and adjectives are in the cases they are in and why those cases 
are written the way they are. If not, refer to the appropriate sections of earlier chapters before you do 
anything else. 
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Now comes the one thing that is new. Look at the sentence below. 


a^A ^3 Sjjj£ Cli Vl£» till jii 

Note that the plural noun CiYlla is modified by THE FEMININE SINGULAR ADJECTIVE 
S This is because ALL PLURAL NOUNS WHICH DO NOT REFER TO HUMAN BEINGS 
ARE CONSIDERED TO BE GRAMMATICALLY FEMININE SINGULAR IN MODERN 
STANDARD ARABIC. This rule is difficult for Americans to accept. In fact, sometimes native 
speakers of Arabic who come to this country while they are young have trouble with this rule when they 
learn how to read and write Arabic. But this rule can be internalized with practice. 

This rule does not just apply to adjectives. Anything that has to agree in some way with a non-human 
plural will always be feminine singular. Thus pronouns, demonstratives, and verbs will always be put in 
the feminine singular whenever they must agree with a non-human plural. Here are some examples: 


1 . I read many articles in these newspapers. 

jaJ alA ^ a jpSk CjYUa j2 . ^ 

2. Did you read these articles? Yes, I read them. 
They are great. 

.ojtLax ^A .IgjIjS ?CjYULalt alA Cji jS Ja .Y 

3 . These important articles were published in these 
magazines. 

t 

• aOA ^ tllYllail a^A dijii-o .V 


In sentence 1 we see that the plural of aJjja. is modified by the feminine singular demonstrative a 1 a. 
The demonstrative aiA will be used with any non-human plural (regardless of the gender of the singula r 0 f 
that noun). Thus Lull! a 1 a means “these books.” 

We see that in the response to the question in sentence 2 the person is saying “Yes, I read them.” He 
is using the direct object pronoun U, which is feminine singular, to refer to “the articles.” (Direct object 
pronouns are discussed below.) Then the speaker says that the articles are excellent. He uses the 
feminine singular pronoun <^a to refer to them and uses a feminine singular adjective in the predicate 
which refers to but which would be used to refer to as in: a jtU* tliYlldl a 1 a. 

In sentence 3 the verb is used. It is an intransitive verb meaning “to be published.” ilsYliall is 
the subject of the sentence, so the verb must be feminine singular. Note that even if bYlldl were written 
before the verb, the verb would still be in the feminine singular. 

So now you should have the idea that any non-human noun, when it is made plural, will have feminine 
singular agreement at all times. Be sure to know that this applies to all non-human plural nouns, 
irrespective of thg gender of the noun in the singular. Thus, if we replaced CiYUa in the sentences above 
with the word U3S , which is the plural of the masculine , there would be no changes to any of the 

sentences. 
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You must learn this rule and work to become accustomed to it. When you read or hear MSA, this 
rule will be very helpful to your understanding of what you are reading or hearing. 

Thus when words in Arabic are said to agree for number and gender you must take into account the 
rules regarding non-human plurals. 

Now do Drill 12. 

B. The Dual of Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs 

Plurals in Arabic always refer to three or more things. Arabic has special forms to deal with two 
things. Americans hate the dual. However, unlike the plural business, which I admit is difficult, the dual 
is very easy. We will begin with nouns. 

Nouns are made dual by the addition of the suffix <jl to the noun. Thus, “two books” is rendered 
The o' ending is for the nominative case. For the genitive and accusative we would have 
This is pronounced “kitabayni.” The ending of the dual will not usually be vowelled, so the genitive and 
accusative dual ending will appear like this - oi - and will thus look like a sound plural but it will sound 
differently. When you are reading, context will tell you whether you are reading the dual or the plural. 

For feminine words we add the same endings onto the S which will be written as a regular cj. For 
example, two students (f) is written as or depending on the necessary case. 

There are no irregular words in the dual. There is no such thing as a broken dual. All words are 
made dual in the same way. 

A dual word is modified by a dual adjective. Thus, “two Egyptian (m) students” is o 
“Two Egyptian (f) students” is Isn’t this easy? 

If a dual word is in an idaafa, or has a pronoun suffix attached, the <j of the dual will disappear just as 
it does for masculine sound plurals. Look at the sentences below. 


1 . The two university students are present in the 
library. 

• 4j2Lo1I jjh <juataJl LlUa . 1 

2. I saw the two university students in the library. 

.<ulLal\ ^k AjtalaJl . Y 

3. I saw his two students in the library. 

.4jj&a 11 4.ulUn ill^bLuj .V 


In sentence 1 we have UUa without the <j due to the idaafa. In sentence 2 UUa becomes since 

it is now in the accusative case. In sentence 2 the word appears without the vowels. Thus it could be 
read as “my student” or “the students (of the university).” The knowledgeable reader will immediately 
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rule out both of these erroneous and horrendous readings. The first reading makes no sense. The second 
reading is wrong because the plural of (-JUa is < (AjIL is also a frequently used plural of sjlUa). 
Context is what tells you the meaning and SO DOES THE GRAMMAR . 

The third sentence has the same word and again in the accusative case. The <j is dropped this time 
because the possessive pronoun i is attached. Notice that o is written ? as it always is after a kasra or a 
lS- 

—t 

Now we come to the dual pronouns. 1^13' is the second perspn dual personal pronoun for both 
masculine and feminine. The corresponding pronoun suffix is laS , which is also used for both genders. 

Ua is the dual third person personal pronoun for both genders. The pronoun suffix corresponding to 
it is also The suffix L»a will have its dhamma change to a kasra whenever it is immediately preceded 
by a kasra or a cs just like its three counterparts ^a, oA and o. 

There is no dual for the first person singular. Personally, I wish there were. 

Now we come to the verbs. In this lesson we are dealing only with the past tense and are using very 
basic verbs. In fixture lessons we will cover the dual of the imperfect tense and its moods. 

Although Ua means “they” dual for both masculine and feminine, there is a separate verb conjugation 
for the two genders. The suffix for the masculine is just an alif. Thus L Ua means “They (masc. dual) 
studied.” “They (fern, dual) studied” is UUp Ua. What we have done in both conjugations is add an alif 
to the third person singular conjugation for each gender so that becomes U j.j and llUj'a becomes 

For ULil the conjugation is the same for both masculine and feminine. We ajld an alif to the second 
person masculine plural suffix. Thus “You studied (dual, masc. and fern.)” is Ul« Uiil. 

Now remember this. When a verb comes first in a sentence and the subject follows, the verb is 
always singular. Thus “The two students went to the library” is jjUUall <-ja:s. If the dual 

subject comes first, then the verb will be conjugated in the dual. 

One last note. 1U and have dual forms. For 'U the dual forms are for the nominative and 
JjU for the accusative and genitive. For *^a the dual forms are eft* for the nominative and for 
the genitive and accusative. 

One absolutely last note. Remember all the business you learned above about non-human plurals and 
feminine singular agreement? None of that stuff applies to the dual. Any noun that is dual will have 
dual agreement for the gender of that noun. 
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The dual in MSA is important and is used often. You must know the dual forms and become 
comfortable with them. Otherwise you will misunderstand what you are reading or hearing. It is not very 
hard. 

Now do Drill 13 which deals with the dual. 

C. Direct Object Pronouns 


The possessive pronouns which we studied in Chapter Three are also used as direct object pronouns. 
They are written at the end qf the verb. For example, “I studied it” (if “it” is masculine) is If “it” 

is feminine, then you have “I saw them (masc) is However, you should note the 

following points. 

1. When a verb is conjugated for , it ends, as you know, in 'j. For example “they studied.” 

The alif at the end is just a spelling convention. When we attach a direct object pronoun to this ending 
the alif is dropped. For example o “They studied it.” 

t * 

2. When a verb is conjugated for ^ , we add ^ as a suffix. For example ^ . Whenever a direct 

object pronoun is attached to this suffix we place a j between the verb conjugation and the pronoun. So 
to write, for example, “You (masc. plural) studied it,” we write 

3. All the possessive pronoun suffixes and direct object pronoun suffixes are the same except one. The 
one that is different is for the first person singular. The possessive pronoun suffix for the first person 
singular is but the direct object pronoun for it is Thus “He saw me” is 

That is all there is to it. Read the rest of this lesson and then do Drill 14. 

D. Prepositions with Pronoun Suffixes 

Well, guess what. Those same pronoun suffixes which we have used for possession (non-demonic) 
and as direct object pronouns can also be written with prepositions. The combining of these pronouns 
with prepositions is very common since many verbs have their objects attached to prepositions. When 
prepositions are written with pronoun suffixes, some changes occur in certain situations. Therefore, I am 
now going to present you with a few charts. At first it will seem to be a lot. But once you do the drills, 
you will see that it is not difficult to learn the combinations and the resulting changes. 

The Prepositions Oc- and u* 

When the pronouns are attached to these prepositions, no changes are made except for the pronoun 
i$. When the ij is added, the <j is written with a shadda. Here is the chart for the <> below. Cf* works 
exactly the same way. 
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^ A ^ ^ <A 1 A 1 1 -A 1 A^ 1 A 1 ^ 1 A ^ 1A 1 A^ U t-^\ 1 A l4u ^ <A 


The only change here is when we add i£ to either of these two prepositions. When we do so we add 
a shadda over the £> of these two words. This shadda will usually be omitted in most newspaper articles 
and books. Note that when we add U to these two words we indicate the presence of two s by also 
writing a shadda. 


The Prepositions and y 


Look at the chart below. 


^ 1 A g <3 \ g A \ A^ <fl> 1-^1 <3 


Notice first that the combination of ls and ^ gives us pronounced “fiyya.” Also note that the 
pronoun suffixes which begin with the letter * and are followed by a dhamma have their dhamma changed 
to a kasra. 


The preposition works just like except that we need no shadda or fatha over the when we 
add it to <->. See below. 


tjgj (jfL ^ Uj La$j Igj Aj LsSj <iL iiL ^ 

The Prepositions and <J) 

These two prepositions both end in an alif maqsuura. When a pronoun suffix ip attached to them, the 
alif maqsuura becomes a ts which is preceded by a fatha. That is why the phrase pluJ is written 
and pronounced the way it is. Also, when we add ij to or ^1 we get a <j with a shadda followed by 
a fatha. For example, is plus becomes and is pronounced “alayya.” Below is the chart for 
and <J\ . 


> - f - - - - % - 



jSalc. 

■Or 

1f ; U 

Ajlc. 1 

,*r.u 
- «• 




'ck \ 


lai ux\ Alii usi ii 

•* c »«•« ^ •* c 

dill 

" •* c 

y 


Note that those suffixes with o and a dhamma have the dhamma changed to a kasra with these two 
prepositions. 

The Preposition J 

This preposition, when used with verbs, usually has the meaning of “to” as in “I listened to the radio.” 
It also has an independent meaning which is discussed in part E of this chapter. With one exception. 
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whenever this preposition has a pronoun suffix, the vowel of the preposition changes from a kasra to a 
fatha. See the chart below. 

When l$ is added to J the result is pronounced “lii,” just as happened with the preposition <-j . 

Read the next section and then you will be ready to do Drill 14. 

E. The Preposition J Meaning “belonging to” 

J has another meaning in addition to “to.” It is used to mean “to belong to.” Normally, when we 
want to say the Arabic equivalent of “to have” in English, J and a pronoun suffix will be used. For 
example, “I have a car” becomes in Arabic S yd. The Arabic sentence literally means “To me is a 
car.” The Arabic sentence is an equational sentence. S is the subject of the sentence. J and its 
pronoun suffix function as the predicate. This is a different construction and uses different syntax than 
English does, so Americans tend to get the cases confused in sentences using J. Just remember that the 
item owned is the subject of the sentence. 

If the item owned is indefinite then J and the suffix appear first in the sentence. Thus sentences such 
as “We have a house” or “He has a dog” have the opposite syntax of English. Look at the sentences 
below. 


1. He has a house in Cairo 

.2 jaIaSI ^9 duj 4i . \ 

2. We have a new car. 

tf * 

o jiiuj ui . y 

3. You have many universities in your country. 

yj 2 ^ .r 


If the item which is possessed is definite then it appears first in the sentence and is followed by J and 
the pronoun or the person or thing which possesses the object. See below. 


1 . This house belongs to him. 

.Aj t-niW lAA . 1 

2. This exploding car belongs to us. 

li SL.UM Sjludt .r 

3. This office belongs to Samir. 

. jiA*J LuLdl li* X 

4. The new office belongs to the director. 

o 

. Jj-ladl i-JL&dl . t 


Sentences 1 and 2 should be clear. They reflect the change in syntax when the subject is made 
definite. Sentence 3 reminds you that when J is attached to anything but a pronoun, its vowel will 
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always be a kasra. Sentence 4 is to show you what happens when J is combined with a word which has 
the definite article. Whenever J is attached to the definite article, die alif of the definite article is omitted 
so you will have two J’s in a row. They will be separated by the kasra which comes with J. 

Okay you lucky person, you are now ready to do Drill 14. Then do Authenic Arabic Exercise #2. 
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Drill 12. Each sentence below has a least one word in parentheses followed by a blank space. Put the 
correct form of the word in parentheses in the blank. Then give all case endings for each word in each 
sentence. 

.<ilij]l ^-3 ( Lax) ((JaC.) • ^ 

^ <■^4^ (j^) 

oh* . v 




| ^ jl^ui uifcLui • i 


.SjAliSl LjljSll SjiiS AjjjC. 


(t_jtj£) UjjiiSl .® 




( 11 a) *Lu (^Jc. 


(^.■..iija) ig^ll cjjjSl . ”1 


•6*^ CS® 


(^ <aj\«Ji) ^lAIaaII 


(^A=k) diLfthball .V 


.JULuVl A lia. l_j^j* >■**>■ A » <al ■a Jl 




.A 
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Drill 13. Rewrite each sentence below making the underlined word(s) dual. Make all other necessary 
changes. 


. c_ufLall qa <— ulllalt . 1 


.(J-LbSj ijjjl T 

.4» rtl-%11 4..u^a 11 a . £ 


.Iritis AjSIjxH AalUall CiuijJ . © 

.C'lxaa.Vl J SJj_)aJl Jjoilj-a . 1 


.ejjJaLa^ali sIa ^11 <.*~l»<a*i>«l <Lail^a]l .V 


• 4u£jjjal 4_jj.la ^3 o jaIja ^juUJ^II l_J^aJl j£c- .A 


.AJum oO*al 4 ij.'i all s!a lllLuiVl * ^ 


• j t-fyl'K illljS .1 * 


.4fL^uili jji<a ^a ilLalS .U 
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Drill 14. In the sentences below, replace the underlined words with the correct pronoun suffix. Be sure 
to attach the suffix to the correct verb or preposition. Give all case endings in your answers. 

IjSj uassi lixu . y 


JS A h^aII liuijA . y 
.Ajjii Cia 3£j j l_u£a!I .V 

.AjualaJt <Al]j l»H ]*» AasJ jjju! . i 

• jILlaII diLJUall liljj . ° 

^ojaISSI ^ JJLAul iTi.Ir'.'i Ja . 1 

.jjAt Sjjlkl! eAA .V 


. AA^. tJ^Lla 3ll 4,li^U .A 


.Ajuala. SjjUa (jjnil nlll ^jjAaII • ^ 


•S^yklall jUoa (jj&la^All 1 . 1 » 

• dmll Ajujsdl t_uSl! liljS . 1 1 
.Uj-ll puvi UaaU .u 
.aJaaIi aj>>ii -> aIi ^gii UxaLuiI . y v 

. ^4jA*a» qa Alluij ^Tiln-ij .11 

.ajj )C. t_u£ ^jc- ijSaj . y © 


.djj^ia oAa] Ajj^»J 1 Ailll ^LlujA . 1 *1 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 2 


It’s time for more authentic Arabic. Below is a descriptive passage with some fairly complicated 
grammar and vocabulary. As I said regarding the previous authentic exercise, don’t worry about 
grammar and vocabulary that you do not know. Instead, do the following. (The passage is translated in 
the answer key. So, if you wish, you can use that to figure out what you do not understand after you do 
the items below.) 

1 . Find all of the pronoun suffixes attached to verbs, nouns, or prepositions. 

2. Find all of the idaafas. 

3. Find any masculine and feminine sound plurals. 

4. Find any adjectives modifying non-human plurals. 

5. Write in all case endings on nouns and adjectives. 

6. Write a two sentence summary in English of the paragraph based on what you can understand. 


4iL 4c.j_^a ^Lst Alya -1 *j iSjl jlukllj (jaajjll jLuil 

Scott O’Grady & j Ctull ^Jl s l j Jkj 

oLLs A*jll jjjjSJa Cil jjLLj ^ a jlaji Qm Jala dllc-Lui Juu jaali ^3 < * Xji jAH (jkall 

Aalki diLLail Sa F16 jljk O’Grady SjjUa ciallS j 

O Grady (JIaJs t, air^l ig *1* $.151 ^jjaLall <>-*■»■ tt AJLu^ll 

JijJa SLaJl 2j3 < _ s 1c- (JJa Iflj .JaSa $15! lil jalllj jtgill $15! $1 i5a.VI (JJjk jjft ^3 Ac. jflj 

. jUaaVI J£L $ Jill 
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Part II: VERBALLY SPEAKING 


(/**-'• & £*/ gX>\ £^j\ j) oLkJ j(j 




Part n 


Introduction 

Mastering the verb system of Arabic is essential if you ever wish to attain any degree of proficiency 
whatsoever in the language. In fact, a student with a good grasp of the verb system has learned about 80 
per cent of what he or she needs to know, in terms of grammar, to be considered fluent in the language. 
All too often (translation: almost always), American students of Arabic do not achieve more than a 
superficial proficiency in using Arabic verbs. The result is that these students drop out of their Arabic 
courses believing that the language is just too difficult for them to learn. If you do not believe this, go to 
any second, third, or fourth-year Arabic class at any university in this country. Just listen to the students 
and to their teachers as they struggle through a lesson. You do not need to understand a word of the 
language to realize that the majority of students in the class have become hopeless cases. 

The following chapters are designed for students who have been such hopeless cases in the past and 
for those who would like to avoid becoming hopeless cases. Regardless of which category you are in, 
you must have the desire to learn the language. That is, you must actually be willing to work. If you are 
willing to work, you will find the material here to be of great benefit. If you follow the text carefully, 
you will learn the 80 per cent that you absolutely must have in terms of grammar to become fluent in 
Arabic. Other things that you will need to know have been covered in previous chapters or will be 
covered in later ones. 

The Arabic Verb 


The following chapter assumes the student’s ability to conjugate a sound, Form I verb in the past 
tense. If you cannot do this, refer to Chapter Three of Part I where that material is covered. 

The Arabic verb has only two tenses, perfect and imperfect. The perfect corresponds largely to what 
we mean in English when we say “past tense.” The imperfect corresponds roughly to what we mean 
when we say “present tense”. It has other applications as well. Therefore, in learning the verb system in 
Arabic you need only learn two tenses, unlike other languages where you may have to learn many more 
than two. 

In addition to the two tenses you will have to learn two “moods” which are based on the imperfect.* 
These two moods are called the jussive and the subjunctive. The jussive is used for past tense negation 
(despite the fact that it is based on the imperfect), indirect and negative co mman ds, and in some 
conditional clauses. The subjunctive is used in conjunction with certain verbs and particles. The jussive 
will be treated in Chapter One of Part H. The subjunctive will be treated in a later chapter. (The 
subjunctive is very easy in Arabic.) 


Most text books speak of four moods of the imperfect. These four are the indicative, subjunctive, jussive, and energetic. 
The imperfect indicative is the equivalent of the present tense and I am not teaching it as a mood. The is archaic 

and is not taught in this book. EMSA includes the imperative (commands) as a mood. I prefer to treat the imperative as a 
separate set of conjugations. 


a 



Arabic verbs also have command forms. These will be treated as we go along. The passive voice will 
be covered in Chapter Three. 


THIS IS IMPORTANT! The Arabic verb exists in 15 “forms” which are numbered (surprise) I-XV 
Forms XI-XV are extremely rare. You do not need to learn them EVER. Forms I-X are very common 
and MUST BE LEARNED THOROUGHLY! If you do not learn the ten forms you will never never 
ever, ever, be able to do anything at all in Arabic. 


If, on the other hand, you take the time to master the ten verb forms, you will have your 80 per cent 
down pat. Chapters One through Four will cover the past tense, present tense, jussive, subjunctive and 
command conjugations for Forms I-IV. Chapters Five through Seven will each treat two verb forms. 
Chapter Seven will also introduce you to quadriliteral verbs. 

If you have had considerable exposure to Arabic you are no doubt aware of something which the 
hopeless cases usually live in fear of. Some Arabic verbs have a waaw or a yaa’ as their first, second or 
third radical. These verbs exist in all of the forms and have their own names. Usually these verbs are’ 
treated as separate classes of verbs and are taught after the students have already failed to learn the ten 
forms for the verbs which do not have either of those two consonants as radicals. 

In this text, the idea is to get students accustomed to seeing and using these “funny” verbs ri ght from 
the start. They are not a big deal. Each chapter will have a section for “sound” verbs (verbs with no 
waaw or yaa’ as a radical), “defective” verbs (verbs whose last radical is either a waaw or a yaa’). 
hollow’’ verbs (verbs whose middle radical is a waaw or a yaa’), and “assimilated” verbs (verbs whose 
first radical is either a waaw or a yaa’). In addition, each chapter will have a section on “doubled” verbs 
(verbs whose second and third radicals are the same). 


If the above paragraph is Greek to you, never fear, all will be explained in detail as we come to it. 


b 



Chapter One 


A: Sound Verbs, Form I 
B: Hollow Verbs, Form I 

C. Defective Verbs, Form I 

D. Assimilated Verbs, Form I 

E. Doubled Verbs, Form I 

F. 

G. <j^ 

A. Sound Verbs, Form I 

You have already learned the past tense for sound. Form I verbs. In this section you will learn the 
imperfect indicative (present tense) and jussive conjugations. 

The Arabic imperfect requires that a prefix and a suffix be attached to the radicals of the verb. Let’s 
take the verb The third person masculine singular conjugation for that verb in the imperfect is 

Here your prefix is a yaa’ followed by a fatha. Your suffix is a dhamma. Note two other changes. 
First, note the sukuun over the first radical. Now look at the short vowel over the second radical. The 
short vowel is a dhamma. In the perfect tense, the short vowel over the middle radical was a fatha. The 
vowel that goes over the middle radical in the perfect or imperfect is called the “stem” vowel. The stem 
vowel for a Form I verb in the imperfect cannot be predicted. You must memorize the stem vowel for 
the imperfect for each new Form I verb. A common way to do this is to think of each verb as a 
combination of the perfect and imperfect third person singular conjugations. What do I mean by this? 

Let’s say the verb is a new verb to you. You need to know this verb in the perfect and 
imperfect. From now on, whenever you learn a new Form I verb, the stem vowel for the imperfect will 
be provided at the same time. When you memorize the verb, think of the verb not just as o* but as 
qu'J* , This will help you remember the stem vowel for that verb. This is often done in the Arab 

world as well when children are taught Modem Standard Arabic. 

Now look at the chart below for all of the conjugations for the verb o»J * , in the imperfect 

indicative (which we will simply call the imperfect or refer to as the present tense from now on). 


Plural 

Dual 


% f 0 ' 


■Qi 


> > of 

y 

- * O ' 



(m) LaA 

* > v 

cA 

' O % Q + 

■SH 

moon 

(f) LaA 

" % o 

jauijpj 

cd 

u y*3k 




% % o ' 

jA 

" o S o " 

u* 



> * »- 
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Let’s examine the conjugations above more closely. First, we will look at the prefixes attached to the 
conjugations. Each prefix is composed of a consonant and a vowel. The consonants used as prefixes are 
if , U, and 1 (a hamza, which is a consonant, seated on an alif which here has no phonetic value.) 

The ' is the prefix for the pronoun Ul. This will be the case for every present tense conjugation for 

every verb in the language, regardless of the Form of the verb or whether it is sound, hollow, 
defective, assimilated or doubled . 

The cj is the consonant used as a prefix for cjjl , , USSi , Ua in the feminine, , and 

This same & will be used for the conjugations for these pronouns fo r every verb in the lammap© 

The ij is the prefix for the pronouns ja , Ua in the masculine, , and b*. The is will be used as the 
prefix for the conjugations for these pronouns for every verb in the lanpna^ p 


The <j is used a the prefix for the pronoun This <j will be used for this conjugation fo r every 
verb in the language. 

In Form I verbs, a fatha is used as the vowel which goes with each of these prefixed consonants. In 
this book, I will refer to the vowel on the prefix as the prefix vowel. The fatha is the prefix vowel for all 
Form I verbs and for all verbs in Forms V-X. In Forms II-IV, as you will see, the prefix vowel is always 
a dhamma. 

The first radical in the chart above always has a sukuun. This will be the case for the first radical on 
every present tense Form I sound verb. 

The stem vowel in the chart above is a dhamma. As previously stated, for other verbs, the stem 
vowel could be a kasra and for others it could be a fatha. For example, £©0 , has a stem vowel of 
kasra and 4^ , 4^4 has a stem vowel of fatha. 

Remember, the imperfect stem vowel of a Form I verb can rarely be predicted. You must learn the 
imperfect stem vowel for each verb as you learn the verb. The only time you can predict the stem vowel 
for the imperfect is when the stem vowel for the perfect is a kasra. For such verbs the imperfect stem 
vowel is almost always fatha. For example, the verb 4>b“ becomes 4jny in the imperfect. 

The suffixes in the chart above are either a dhamma, bj , ij ,'oi or b ■ While there are some 
exceptions, these suffixes will be the same for the vast majority of verbs in the language regardless of the 
form of the verb. We will deal with the exceptions as we come to them. 

What the above tells you is that you can look at almost any present-tense verb, no matter whether it 
is Form I or Form X and tell who the subject is. For example, any present-tense verb beginning with a <j 
must have as its subject. If the prefix is a cj and the suffix is a dhamma (which usually will not even 
be written in) then the subject must either be kul or ^ (third person feminine singular.) In fact, you 
should note that the conjugations for Cx>\ and <^a will always look like one another. 
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Below is a chart with two columns. Don’t look at it yet. On the far right are verbs in various Forms 
conjugated in the present tense. The short vowels are not included. On the far left are the pronouns for 
which they are conjugated. Cover up the left side and see if you can tell what the pronouns should be for 
each verb as it appears. 


f 4 


lP - 3 


Clii! 


Li 

Jc-Luil 

(Jjj) 



I hope the above exercise helps illustrate my point. The conjugations are easy to recognize and are 
not difficult to internalize. 

The Meaning of the Imperfect Indicative 

The imperfect indicative corresponds in meaning to either the English present tense, the present 
continuous, or refers to habitual action. In other words LI can mean “I study,” “I am studying” or 
“I study (every day)”. It can also be used to refer to the future. Look at the sentences below. 


I study Arabic. 

(LI) 

I am studying now. 

•<#» O" 

I study Arabic every day. 

•fjd 13^ 4*^' O" 

I will study this problem tomorrow. 



The key point to keep in mind is that the imperfect refers to actions which are unfinished. The 
context will tell you the meaning and how it should be translated. 

The imperfect indicative is negated by placing V (“no”) immediately before the verb. For example: 
jj^Ul ^ “I am not studying now.” (Note that using the subject pronoun, in this case LI, is 
optional for all of these sentences. Usually the pronoun is not used except for emphasis. 

Make sure you can conjugate a Form I sound verb in the imperfect indicative (I will usually use the 
term “present tense”) and then do the drill on the next page. Then go on to the next section which covers 
the jussive. 
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Drill 15. Transform the sentences below from the perfect into the imperfect indicative (translation: from 
the past tense to the present tense). In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and provide all case endings. 
Make sure you can translate each sentence. As always, the sentences are translated for you in the answer 
key. Also, if you are unsure of the imperfect stem vowels and are not sure how to find them using your 
dictionary, make a guess and then check with the key. 

* 

. jUa-aD jj AY . ^ jj AilSI tiui j J) . 1 


AaxLa. ^2 ^ Y 


.Jaall £Us aVI I J-Ja^ At 


. ^L-a5aVl ojlg_uj t5 Ic. 1 o 


.^jihuula ^2 SLaJl (jc. Ll3£ 1 jjj i5> A 


. jC- .V 


• LaiuijjJ . £ 


. Juki duSdm 


• l^a. 4nag.<a AjjJadl j\ ^2 d:j£j A 


• Laic, bl jjJal AjujxI! <L^a!l »n .A 
.^Lui ^ AjSB pki A 

. AjLxlaJl 4 n^a (jjjA 3 . 1 » 


.^JLwaall e^j<a»i Aii<afr 


A > 
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Sound Verbs. Form I: The Jussive 


We have now covered the two tenses of the Arabic verb, the perfect, and the imperfect. In this 
section I’ll talk a little (very little) about the "moods” of the imperfect. Then I will show you how to 
negate a verb with past tense meaning. 

Most textbooks like to talk about the four "moods" of the imperfect. These moods are the imperfect 
indicative (the present tense), which we have already studied, the jussive (one of the worst grammatical 
terms ever used anywhere), the subjunctive, and the energetic. All these moods include very minor 
adjustments to the present tense conjugations (adjustments which often cannot even be seen in 
unvocalized texts) in order to say different things. One important use of the jussive is to negate a verb 
with past tense meaning, the subjunctive is used after certain particles most of which mean “in order to” 
and also follows verbs which express some sort of wish or desire. The energetic you do not even need to 
know. It is rarely used in MSA, but is rather common in classical texts. It adds a certain emphasis to the 
verb, as in “he shall (definitely) go to Egypt.” I am not going to cover the energetic in this book. 

Since the two other moods you need to learn are both based on the imperfect indicative, the 
conjugations you have to learn for them will be easy to master. Here we go with the jussive. 

There are two ways to negate a verb with past tense meaning. The first of the two is extremely easy 
and is also essentially what is done in colloquial Arabic as well. The word La is placed before the past 
tense conjugation. Therefore La , means “I did not study.” No other changes need to be made in a 
sentence in the past tense if La is used to negate it. 

In Modem Standard Arabic, however, another method of negating past-tense meaning is employed 
much more often than using La plus the past tense. The particle jd is placed before the verb instead of La 
and the verb is conjugated in what is known as the “jussive mood.” The evil, horrible word “jussive” is 
from Latin and refers to the form of a word used in commands. (You will see later that the jussive is 
used in deriving Arabic command forms.) As far as I can tell, the term “jussive” is used in most English- 
language texts teaching MSA due to a lack of a better term in English. Arabs, not surprisingly, have, their 
own name for the jussive, which, as you will soon see, makes perfect sense. The term used is 
which means the “condition of cutting off (or cutting short).” However, in this text I will use the term 
jussive as it is the most widely used in this country. 

The jussive is actually derived from the imperfect, not unlike English. In English we do not say “I no 
studied.” Rather, we take the infinitive form of the verb (which is what we use in the present tense) and 
put “did not” before it. Hence we say “I did not study.” Arabic does much the same thing. Understand 
(d as a particle meaning “did not” which is placed before a modified form of the imperfect verb. The 
modification required is actually a cutting off of a sound or two at the end of the verb. Hence the term 
used by Arab grammarians. Below are the conjugations for the verb , o* in the jussive. Take a 
look at them and see the comments which follow. 
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Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

o J o . 

6=^ 


Luil 

0 J o f 

ut 


^jj! 

\ J O - 

(m) IaA 

• > ° - 

cJ 

" 0 Jo., 

Jjjl 

L-ji 

(f) LaA 

X o ^ 

cd 

I X O ' 




e Jo-' 


' O J 0 " 

u* 



o Jo.. 



Compare these conjugations with those of the present tense. First, look in the singular column. The 
conjugations for four of the five pronouns in that column end in a sukuun. The conjugations for these 
pronouns in the present tense end in a dhamma. That dhamma has been cut off and replaced by a sukuun. 

For the conjugation for in that column the final Cj has been cut off, so the conjugation ends in a 
L 5- 


Now look in the column for the dual. All three conjugations have lost the final a and all end with 
just the alif. 

Now look at the plural column. The conjugation for has lost its dhamma and a sukuun is put in 
its place - just as happened to four of the five conjugations in the singular column. So you have five 
conjugations which in the present tense end in a dhamma, but in the jussive end in a sukuun. These five 
are U1 , CuS , ja , and (Try to keep these five pronouns in mind and associate their conjugations. 
This will come in handy when we study the subjunctive and when we look at hollow and defective verbs.) 

Now let’s look at the rest of the plural column. The conjugations for and lose the 0 of the 
present tense. The <j is replaced by an unpronounced alif. These conjugations are pronounced “tadrusu” 
and “yadrusu” respectively. In addition, this alif is dropped if a pronoun suffix is attached. For example: 
U _juji “They did not study it.” 

The feminine plural conjugations in the jussive are the same as they are for the present tense. 

It should now be easy to see why the Arabs gave the jussive the name they did. It should also be easy 
to see that the jussive is not some horrible impossible grammatical concept developed by people with 
nothing better to do. The suffixes for the jussive (called “mood markers” by those who write the 
textbooks today) are the same for all verbs in the language. So if you can do one sound. Form I verb, 
you can do any sound. Form I verb and many other verbs as well. 
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Here is a quick run down of the rules for going from the present tense to the jussive. 

1 . If the conjugation in the present tense ends in a dhamma, then the dhamma is replaced by a sukuun. 

2. If the conjugation in the present tense ends in a a preceded by a long vowel, the is dropped. If the 
long vowel preceding the a is a waaw, an alif is written in place of the <j. 

3. The two feminine plural conjugations are not changed at all. 

In general, the jussive with ^ is used much more than L» followed by a verb in the perfect, in order to 
negate for past-tense meaning in MSA. Therefore it is essential that you not only become familiar with it 
but also become very accustomed to using it yourself in writing and speaking MSA. That being said, 
look at the chart below and the comments which follow. 

Below is a chart with sentences in the present tense on one side and those same sentences negated 
with jd plus the jussive on the other. 


I did not understand this 
lesson. 


I understand this lesson. 

O £ 

• 1 U1 . } 

Samir did not study 
Arabic. 

(jji ^1 

Samir studies Arabic. 


They did not go to the 
restaurant. 


They are going to the 
restaurant. 

Kail .V 


Note that for sentences two and three, I did not vowel the verbs. It is always clear from context 
whether or not they are jussive. Knowing context will help you greatly in reading comprehension. You 
do not have to be consciously aware of the placement of every single vowel in order to be able to read. 
However, in the drills in this text, I will usually ask you to fully vowel all verbs in your answers. If you 
leant how things are voweled, you will have more control over the language. The more control you have 
over the language, the better you will become. Nonetheless, I encourage you to pick up newspapers and 
magazines and try to read them for comprehension. The jussive, for example, should be easy to spot. 
Even if the verb is new to you or you don’t know how to vowel it, you’ll at least know that it’s negated 
for past-tense meaning. So read. 

More detailed notes on reading comprehension will come later. 

Before you go on to the next section, do Drill 16 on the following page. 
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Drill 16. Negate the sentences below using ^ plus the jussive while at the same time making the 
underlined words plural. Make any necessary changes to the sentence as a result of the underlined word 
being made plural. In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and include all case endings. Below is an 
example: 


.AjksIaJI AjjS-o ^ i—jlUall 


J, <yjxll LiSSB oOA LJUJI fji 


.Sjjjlol! 4 _uijAa1! ^3 A Ajtlll o3A 4_m! jJ CjljU . 1 


• ojVI ^ ajll 4 qC. t . T 


Igjilajx jjC. jjjSUI l^sljS . V 


J; ■ ^ ^lc- e^A (Jht% .1 


.a_j^lll (J£ 4 j3\jx 11 4jJUall tlujjjj . © 


.^UoV) (_5^L Ul .*1 


. 4 r&A .IQaJl a uAJ .V 




^ tJS ajxojji fiKi . ^ 


!3a Ujaa .1 


.^Lull' ^1) <Ljia <]Luj Lu£ . 1 1 
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B: Hollow Verbs, Form I 

You have now learned how to deal with Form I verbs in both tenses as well as how to produce the 
jussive. Up to this point we have focused only on Form I verbs and only on Form I verbs which do not 
have a waaw or a yaa’ as one of their radicals. This part of Chapter One will treat Form I verbs whose 
middle radicals are either a waaw or a yaa’. These verbs are known as hollow verbs because the middle 
consonant disappears and is replaced by an alif. Often, these verbs are not taught to American students 
until they have had a considerable amount of Arabic and are already seriously contemplating giving up the 
language forever. Then, when these verbs are taught, the students drop like flies from class. 

In reality, hollow verbs are only slightly more difficult to learn than sound verbs and can be mastered 
in about ten per cent more study time. Remember that for the past tense, suffixes for ALL verbs in 
Arabic are exactly the same. Remember also that in the present tense, the prefixes for ALL verbs are the 
same and the suffixes are usually the same. Therefore, you do not need to learn to generate completely 
new conjugations when learning hollow verbs. 

By the way, hollow verbs are extremely common and some of them are among the most widely-used 
verbs in the language. There is no escaping them. 

A hollow verb has either a waaw or a yaa’ as its middle radical. For example, the verb j' J is, in 
theory, jjj. However the pattern of fatha waaw fatha (j ) does not exists in Arabic. (Why? Probably 
because it is too hard to say. Who knows?) Instead, the two fathas combine into an alif (in reality, an alif 
is one frtha lengthened by another) and obliterate the waaw. Along the same lines, exists in theory as 
Here the sequence of fatha yaa’ fatha also does not exist in Arabic. Here, too, the two fathas form 
an alif which obliterates the yaa’ . The result in both cases is the same. 

Below are the verb conjugations for the verb jl j in the past tense. Look at them carefully. 

Following the conjugations is an explanation. 


Plural 

Dual 


mmmm 

b JJ 

c 

^JJ 

Lajji 

> + o J* 

li 

% 

+ • 

^ JJ 


UJ 

(m) L&& 

< — ’JJ 

cA 

% 

■ s . * 
lHJJ 

cs& 

VJj 

(f) U& 

pjj 

cd 

msm 




'Jj 

jA 

- o % * 

U JJ 

j* 



VJj 



First, look at the conjugations for ja and <^a. They differ in no way at all from the conjugations of 
sound verbs you have seen. Notice that the suffixes on those two conjugations begin with a vowel (the 
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fatha in both cases). Now look at the conjugation for li. Note that the suffix is the same here as it would 
be for any other verb. However, the alif has disappeared and been replaced by a dhamma. Yaa habiibi, 
what has happened? 

The suffix for this conjugation begins with a consonant (the ^). A sukuun, as usual, precedes this 
suffix. In Arabic, any long vowel is considered to be immediately followed by a sukuun. Therefore, the 
theoretical conjugation of this verb for U1 would be j . In that situation there would be two sukuuns 

in a row - this cannot happen in Arabic. Thus, one sukuun has got to go. The alif and hence its sukuun 
are dropped and replaced by a short vowel. Since the middle radical of jl j is a waaw, its short 
counterpart, the dhamma, replaces the alif. The principle of shortening the alif to a short vowel holds 
whenever the suffix begins with a consonant. When the suffix begins with a vowel, the alif 
remains . Since J j has a waaw as a middle radical, the alif is always replaced by a dhamma when the 
situation calls for the alif s replacement. 

Study the other conjugations of Jj and see how the eternal truths in the above paragraph apply. 

jlui (to walk, to march) is also a hollow verb. It has a yaa’ for its middle radical. For this verb, the 
alif will be replaced by a kasra in exactly the same way that the alif was replaced by a dhamma for Jj. 
Look at the conjugations below. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

u> 



Lcjjl 

° 

lit 



IjLa 

(m) Ua 


cJ 

% 


IjjLu 

(f) L&a 


Cd 

IjjLuj 




jlui 

jA 

a>“ 




CjjIu, 



We see, then, that there are two classes of hollow verbs in Form I, those whose middle radical is a 
waaw and those whose middle radical is a yaa’. In most cases you can tell the middle radical from the 
voweling of the past-tense conjugations. That is, most verbs with a waaw as a middle radical conjugate 
exactly like J j in the past tense. Verbs whose middle radical is a yaa’ conjugate just like jL* in the past 
tense. 

Some verbs, however, conjugate just as does in the past tense, even though their middle radical is 
a waaw. Two such verbs are LiU. and j»U This class of verbs will be treated in detail when we come to 
the present tense conjugations of Form I hollow verbs, which we will do as soon as you finish the drills 
on the next page. 
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Drill 17 . Put the correct past-tense conjugation of the verbs in parentheses in the blanks. Fully vowel the 
conjugations. 


.0 

( Jla) clui • } i . m-u" ^ y-aA 

00) u •' 

. 3 -tj.a 5VI (9 yuoll 

(Jj) ^ ® l$J SjjAm 

(JIS) -Y 



(jit) .r 


. A^Lutil o^j 

( f lS)^ .« 


.Ajji jiall /e 3 ^jxui j^a 




(^Ic.) (jA .1 


■ A i )l 944 le 3 (jjjLiSl 

(» .V 


.Ua 

(*4>) * A 



(eiU) .H 


.S jaISII ,J Jjill (9^ia (C a 

(^U) ^ » 


.(jjiLljxll C-iLuCk. 1 £jjJ ojL) j ^A-lb (-ilc-) A J jjl^ • 1 ^ 

.^1 Ji^ll (JlS) U1 .U 

.s jUJi ( jis) 'cA . ) r 
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Hollow Verbs. Form I. Present Tense 


The conjugations for Form I hollow verbs in the present tense follow rules analogous to the 
conjugations for the past tense. Whenever the suffix of the conjugations begins with a consonant, the 
middle radical is shortened. Whenever the suffix begins with a vowel, the middle radical will be a long 
vowel. We will separate these verbs into three categories in the manner alluded to in the previous 
section: verbs whose middle radical is a waaw„ those whose middle radical is a yaa’, and those whose 
middle radical is either a waaw or yaa’ but whose present conjugations do not reflect the identity of the 
middle radical. 

Middle Radical Waaw 

We now return to the verb jl j to illustrate this class of verbs. In the present tense the middle radical 
waaw actually appears in most of the conjugations for the verb. When it does not, it is replaced by a 
dhamma. As I have said, whenever the suffix of the present tense conjugation begins with a vowel, the 
waaw will be reflected in the conjugation. For example, the conjugation for U1 is jj jl . The suffix is a 
dhamma, of course, so the waaw appears as a long vowel. 

Now we know that the suffix for any verb conjugated for j* in the present tense begins with a j. 
Any suffix for either the past tense or present tense, that begins with a consonant, always places a sukuun 
imm ediately before that consonant. Therefore, the theoretical conjugation for jl j for the third person 
feminine plural would be jjjjj. Note the sukuun following the waaw and remember that in Arabic, any 
long vowel is always followed by a sukuun. Thus we have two sukuuns, which, as you know, is 
forbidden in Arabic. In such a case, the first sukuun and its long vowel disappear and are replaced by a 
dhamma For the present tense, this shortening only takes place for the pronouns j* and <jS3 1. Look at 
the conjugations below for the verb j' j , jjji 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

* 

JJJ* 


u'jjJP 

Lull 

J *1 

JJJ* 

111 

Jjjjj* 


IBB 

(m) IaA 

JJJ* 

ci 



KS9 

(f) Ua 

OiJJJ* 

cd 

UJJJJ-I 




JJJ* 

jA 

JJJ* 

u* 



> J 

JJJ* 



Note that this verb conjugates exactly like any sound verb with respect to the prefixes and suffixes 
used in the conjugations. The only difference is in the shortening of the middle radical in two 
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conjugations. Think of the hollow radical as a sort of combination of the middle radical and the stem 
vowel. When I refer to verbs like this in the future. I’ll refer to them using the past and present 
conjugations for ja as I do for sound verbs. For example, the verb in the chart above will be referred to 
as j\j , jjjj . You should also think of hollow verbs in this way; it will help you to remember whether 
to put a waaw, a yaa’, or an alif in the middle. 

Middle Radical Yaa’ 

The verb jl* , has a yaa” as its middle radical. The yaa’ is reflected in the present tense 
conjugations for this type of verb, just as the waaw is reflected in the conjugations for Jj , jj jj. Below 
are the conjugations for jl*», in the present tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

* 


— 

Lujl 


1 



— 

(m) 


cl 



.v.- 

(f) LaA 


cl 

U 





jA 

o>4 

0* 






As you can see, the principle of shortening the long vowel to its short counterpart applies here just as 
it does for verbs with waaw as the middle radical. The only difference here is that the middle radical is a 
yaa’ which is shortened to a kasra. When such verbs are referred to in the text, their character will be 
indicated in the same way as for verbs with middle radical waaw, i.e. jl-> , . 

By now you should feel a little bit less concerned about conjugating hollow verbs. You can see that 
they conjugate pretty much as do sound verbs. Remember, the prefixes and suffixes for all of the 
conjugations for every verb you have seen are the same. The only difference is the principle of shortening 
the middle radical. 

This is perhaps a good time to point out that Form I verbs, for all their fine qualities, are the most 
difficult of all verbs in Arabic with respect to conjugations and forming their verbal nouns. In other 
words, Arabic does not actually get harder than it is right now. Forms II-X have patterns which are 
entirely uniform within each form and are very easy to learn. If you can get Form I verbs down now as 
you go through this part of the text you will have no trouble with the rest of the verbs. A pleasant 
thought, is it not? 
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Schizophrenic Form I Hollow Verbs 


We now come to the third class of hollow verbs for Form I. An example of this type of verb is Lila* , 
LsLkj These verbs can have either a waaw or a yaa’ as a middle radical. In the past tense these verbs 
conjugate just like jl« , . In other words, the alif is replaced by a kasra for certain conjugations. We 

have noted this phenomenon when we dealt with the past tense of hollow verbs. 

In the present tense for these verbs, the alif remains in the conjugations. In the conjugations for o* 
and Cj$ , the alif is shortened to a fatha. Look at the conjugations for below. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

* • • 
i fllaLa 


■9 

Lcoil 

LiUl 

Ul 

(jjalikj 

*jii\ 


(m) 

*1 • •• 

cJ 

o - ^ 

jpi! 


(f) Ua 


cJ 





•• 


O X 





** 


The verbs in this class are all conjugated exactly the same way, regardless of whether the middle 
radical is a waaw or a yaa’. In the past tense a kasra shows when the alif is shortened. In the present 
tense, the alif remains and is shortened to a fatha when shortening takes place. Whenever a verb of this 
type is referred to, it will be noted in the following manner: <»li , pJu . 

Why do these schizophrenic hollow verbs exist? The only reason I can think of is to refute the 
assertion of Orientalists that Arabic is a logical, robot-like language. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, a noted 
Harvard Orientalist, used to love to say that if Albert Einstein had invented a language it would have been 
Arabic. In reality, if Einstein had invented a language, none of the words would have had a waaw or yaa’ 
as part of its root. 

Hollow Verbs. Form I. The Jussive 


Here is where hollow verbs really become fun. Before you look at the charts I have included below, 
let’s talk about how and why these verbs look the way the do in the jussive. 

Let’s start with the conjugation for ja for the verb Jj , jjjj The present tense is, obviously, jjjj. 
Now let’s put it into the jussive step by step. The first step is to replace the dhamma at the end of the 
verb with a sukuun, so we would get this: jjjj . Now remember what I said earlier about every long 
vowel having a sort of hidden sukuun attached. So what we really have here is jjji This gives us two 
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sukuuns in a row - a no-no in Arabic. So, as before, the first sukuun and its long vowel are dropped. 
The long vowel is replaced by its short counterpart. Since the long vowel in this case is a waaw, the 
short counterpart is a dhamma. So we remove the waaw and replace it with a dhamma and we get jjd- 

This principle of shortening will apply to: 

1. The five conjugations which in the present tense end in a dhamma. These conjugations are the 
singular conjugations, with the exception of plus the conjugation for Cy=^- You should recall that I 
asked you to try to associate these five conjugations in your mind. This is one of the reasons. 

2. The two feminine plural conjugations, because the suffixes for these begin with a consonant and thus 
give us two sukuuns in a row as well. For example, for ja the theoretical conjugation would be ujjji ■ 
Here we have two sukuuns in a row, so the waaw is replaced by a dhamma. The result is: cJjji ■ 

For the rest of the conjugations, the final <j is dropped as it would be for any verb in the jussive. 

Below is a chart for the jussive conjugations for j'J , jjjj. Study it with the comments above in 
mind, and once again see how these eternal verities apply. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 


l 

warn 

ui 

jj 

lit 

B 


mm 

(m) LaA 

. 

jj* 

cA 

UJ> 


'jjj? 

(f) Ua 

<jjjj> 

cJ 

BB 




O 

JJi 

jA 

' o J 

U JJi 




• 

JJ* 



Look at the singular conjugations and look at the conjugation for C>=^. All of the singular 
conjugations except for have shortened the waaw to a dhamma as is also the case for the conjugation 
for CP*!. The jussive suffix for these conjugations requires a sukuun which replaces the dhamma these 
conjugations had in the present tense. This gives you two sukuuns in a row. So the hidden sukuun over 
the waaw is dropped. When it goes the waaw goes. A dhamma is put in place of the waaw. 
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For the two feminine plural conjugations, the jussive suffix begins with a consonant. This too means 
that you have two sukuuns in a row. So the waaw is dropped and a dhamma is put in its place. 

All of the rest of the conjugations, when in the present tense, begin with a long vowel and end in a q 
followed by a short vowel. For these, the jussive requires removing that j and its vowel, as usual. 

For verbs of the category of jl-> , the principle of shortening is exactly the same. This time, 
though, the is will be replaced by a kasra. Additionally, for verbs of the category ^ t£> the alif is 
replaced by a fatha for the same reason and in the same conjugations. 

Below are two practice charts. In the first, put in the fully voweled, jussive conjugations for 
’jxu^ and in the second put in the jussive conjugations for Use the above chart and the comments 

as your guide. Then when you are finished, compare your charts to the charts on the next page. 


Write in the jussive conjugations for the verb 'J-*» , in the chart below. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 


c 


id 






(m) IxA 


cJ 


Cp 


(f) Ua 


cd 


r* 






d* 






Write in the jussive conjugations for the verb in the chart below. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 




Lejjl 


y 


^jjl 


(m) LaA 




CP 


(f) Ua 


cd 


r* 












Now compare what you have written in the two charts above with the charts on the next page. 
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Here are the jussive conjugations for the verb jL* , . 



Plural 


Dual 


Singular 

® • 

\ 1 n ^ 

i 

mm 

Lasi 

•jJ 

lit 

111 


mm 

(m) LaA 

° - 

cd 

° - 
UJ*" 


mm 

(f) Ua 


cd\ 

mm 





J* 





o - 



Here are the jussive conjugations for the verb fL , . 


Plural 

Dual 

mmmm 

mmmm 

O .* 

4>j 

US 

LeSl 

r 

d 

1 jxlIS 


LalS 

«* 

(m) LaA 

o 

cd 

i>2 

c^t 

LalS 

(f) LaA 


cd 

Mssm 

fA 





j* 

0 / 

(JA1J 

C> 



• — 



That is it for hollow verbs of Form I. Do the drills on the following pages. 
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Drill 1 8. Convert the sentences below to the present tense. Then negate them using ^ plus the jussive. 
In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings. 


.eJujadi ugi 


f! . \ N 


.(—ijfLail ^3 <Ja*B (j£L 1 T* 

: - j t aj , ^3 <**1 iflCS- . y £ 

. Logroll j ^ic. lili. . \ ° 

• i )JI / * jl aC* ^ *t 

j^Ja SlaJj 4 15^*' .IV 

lgu*J . \ A 

, 4 U JJ ^3 t"*U«lc- . 1 ^ 

• Ajt-alaJl ^3 q±Lu>j±a . Y • 


.Aiui J£ j‘ d jj j . ^ 

.Jajjj jVi (Jjjill ojlj j 3au I jJilc- .Y 

. 4_Lalii31 <c-LA\ t^k £y a j»la . Y" 

.AldUiUlS .£ 

."tjJjLb" Jj-lja ^ flaj .© 

• Ijai£ 4Ju« diftlA . 1 

. 1*» “<j ^ jlilS ^9 ^aUll jLui .V 

■^jj ijz- - A 

. jljjj i_klL Sjlauill sl& ^ 1 _jc-Ij . H 
.4jjmn^ll (jdall <J£ dlj j . ^ • 

.dltiiualt ^ ISL^al \ j^la. .1 1 

. JjIIU o jjilxil AjC-LuiI) ^3 llnj liic- . 1 Y 
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Drill 19. Rewrite the sentences below making the underlined words plural. Make all other necessary 
changes. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 

.Ixj sOL jlc- i-.-ilIJa (JS . 1 

. a tillj jjC- 1 ‘m ■. « jliuiVl (Jib . t 

. . ..jLiil Ajj j.1a!I a.lA ^3 (_yijSa (JS . £ 

jjUaJjulll i^yA aIIIj 3_jxj ° 

. l_ufL»jl ^ s-j JJ-ixll .*1 

• a jljAA OjL-a Ajjj_j 5L1I AjlUall .V 

.AaosJ! C5'^9 k ^ 

. AL_yla a.la Ajj.1a 1I al& <jjuu dul . H 
^ fAj jj fl • 1 ♦ 
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C. Defective Verbs, Form I 


American students generally consider defective verbs to be the most difficult verbs in the language to 
master. Furthermore, although defective Forms II-X are simpler than those for Form I, most students are 
not aware of any difference in difficulty. In all seriousness, defective verbs are not any more difficult than 
hollow verbs in terms of understanding the conjugations. In terms of learning the conjugations, however, 
they are slightly more difficult than hollow verbs, but only slightly. If you can learn the defective 
conjugations for Form I, you will have no trouble with the conjugations for the derived forms. (Forms II- 
X are referred to as the “derived forms”). 

Defective verbs are those verbs whose last radical is either a waaw or a yaa’. You will see that, just 
as for hollow verbs, there is a principle of shortening the defective radical. However, due to the nature of 
the suffixes of Arabic verb conjugations, sometimes the suffix and the final radical will blend together. 

This is a major part of the difficulty that students have with defective verbs. 

Past Tense 

Defective verbs, like hollow verbs, are divided into three sub-classes for the purposes of conjugation: 
those whose last radical is a waaw, those whose last radical is a yaa’, and those whose last radical is a 
waaw or a yaa’ but whose conjugations do not reflect the identity of the last radical. 

The verb 4<-S (to be rescued) has a last radical of waaw. In theory, the verb exists as jaJ. This gives 
us the pattern of fatha-waaw-fatha, which does not exist in Arabic. Thus, as with hollow verbs, the two 
fathas obliterate the waaw and form an alif. The conjugation for this verb for the pronoun would be, 
in theory, which would also give us the fatha-waaw-fatha combination. In this case, the waaw and 
the second fatha are dropped and the cj of the third person feminine is added. The result is . 

You could also look at the ^a conjugation in the following way. Since the ja conjugation is lai , the 
feminine conjugation should yield . However, the alif has a hidden sukuun LaJ giving you two 
sukuuns in a row. Thus, the first sukuun is dropped along with the long vowel, just as we have seen so 
many times before. The fatha, the short counterpart of the alif, remains. Thus the result is °-'V \ 

For any conjugation whose suffix begins with a consonant, these verbs are regular. For example, for 
the first person singular, U! , the conjugation is . Here the past stem shows up as jaJ , and the 
suffix th is added. The same will be the case for any suffix beginning with a consonant. Reflect on the 
conjugations on the next page. 
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Plural 

Dual 

Singular 



UujaJ 

Uoil 

<— J 

lit 

% 

" . 

^ J ** 

fjjl 


(m) Ua 

• ' . 

cJ 

% + 



(f) Ua 

° ' * 

Cut 





Ui 

jA 

' ® " • 




® •• * 

C_l=kJ 



You can see here that whenever the suffix beings with a consonant, you have no problem. For 
example, look at the conjugation for It consists of the stem jU with the suffix 0 attached. It is 
pronounced “najawna.” 

When the suffix begins with a vowel, however, as is the case with , there is a problem (except in 
the dual). Theoretically the conjugation would be ' jjUi . This would sound absolutely ridiculous. Also, 
it includes a combination of a fatha followed by two waaws, which does not exist in Arabic. Therefore, 
the first waaw is dropped to eliminate the forbidden sequence and to prevent you from sounding silly. 
This leaves you with ' jU* , pronounced “najaw.” Remember that the final alif is merely a spelling 
convention and is not pronounced. 

In the dual conjugations, you see that the conjugation for Uu' is regular since the suffix begins with a 
consonant. For Ua (f) we lose the last radical just as we do for and for the same reason. For Ua (m) 
we have an interesting situation. I told you that the combination of fatha-waaw-fatha does not exist in 
Arabic and that the two fathas will combine and obliterate the waaw. For Ua (m) we have a fatha-waaw- 
alif combination. This combination, for a change, is permissible; thus the conjugation is ljUj which is 
perfectly regular. It is pronounced “najawa” and should not be confused with the third person masculine 
plural 1 which is pronounced “najaw.” 

In the past tense, five pronouns have a suffix which begins with a vowel, ja , ^ , Ua (m), Ua (f) 
and ^a. Of these five, one pronoun, Ua (m) yields a regular conjugation. The other four are irregular as 
you have now seen. All of the remaining conjugations (those whose suffix begins with a consonant) are 
all quite regular. So out of thirteen conjugations, nine are regular. 

Now we come to defectives which have a yaa’ as their final radical. The verb <. Sj* is an example. 
This verb will conjugate exactly as Ui except that a yaa’ will show up in the conjugations instead of a 
waaw. Ponder the conjugations in the past tense for lSJ*- below. 
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Plural 

Dual 

Singular 




Lcdjl 

•' ' 

U 


f^ 1 


(m) IaA 


cA\ 

j 

jA 


(f) Ua 

O " " 

HD* 

cA 





eSJ* 


U 







Notice that the conjugations for ja and ^ are the same for this verb as for Ui , whose final radical is 
a waaw. For the ja conjugation, the only difference is that instead of writing an alif, an alif maqsuura is 
written, indicating the presence of a yaa’ as a final radical. Notice also that all of the other conjugations 
for this verb follow the exact same pattern as Uj , with the exception that the yaa’ appears whenever the 
waaw does for Ui . With practice, these defective verbs should be no more difficult than any other verb 
in the language. 

Unfortunately, as I have noted previously, Albert Einstein did not invent this language. So not only 
do defective verbs exist, as we have just reviewed, but there is also a category of defective verbs, which, 
like hollow verbs, do not indicate the identity of the last radical in their conjugations. For example, the 
verb (to forget) has a yaa’ as its last radical and (to be pleased) has a waaw as its last radical. 
These two verbs will conjugate the same way. Below is a chart for the past tense conjugations of 
See if you can draw inspiration from it. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

1 ,'mnl 



Lejji 


A 

f 


liuij 

(m) IaA 


cA\ 

% 

**'. •* • 

dA 

Vvuai 

(f) 

t**n»n 

cA\ 







uh 5 

— 

o* 



i 



First, let's take a look at the conjugations for ja and <^a . For both of these conjugations we see the 
pattern kasra-yaa’-fatha which, lo and behold, is PERFECTLY ACCEPTABLE in Arabic. Therefore this 
verb is completely regular for those two conjugations. Likewise, both third-person dual conjugations are 
regular. 
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Now, look at all of the conjugations which have a consonant as the first letter of the suffix. These 
conjugations are also completely regular. For example, the conjugation for Ul is . Here you see all 
three radicals of the root of the verb, just as you would for a sound verb such as Remember also 

that any long vowel in Arabic always has a sukuun immediately following it. Therefore, the theoretical 
conjugation emphasizes the regularity of this verb for such conjugations as £ - . umi . 

The only conjugation which is irregular is the conjugation for ^a. Here we would have a combination 
of ji which does not exists in Arabic. This is because the letter tj in this situation tends to take on its 
vowel quality. This would give you two long vowels in a row, which is not permitted in Arabic. Here 
the is drops and the waaw of the suffix remains. This conjugation is pronounced “nasu.” Remember that 
the alif is just a spelling convention. 

Note: 

Sometimes students become confused between the rules governing the j; in verbs such as ^**3 and 
the rules for the Ls which is used in nisba adjectives. When a word ends with a nisba ending it has two 
yaa’s. The two yaa’s are indicated by the writing of one yaa’ and placing a shadda above it, i.e. Is. The 
letters j and can be added to the nisba ending as you have seen previously in such words as 
and ■ The nisba ending does not drop out - unlike the is in which does drop if a j is added 

to the end of a verb. 

You will see in Chapter Two of Part II that any word ending with a ij with a shadda such as 
("built"), or ending with a j and a shadda such as jc-tu ("invited") will never lose the final '<s or j no 
matter what may be appended to the word. 

Now do Drill 20, which is on the next page. 
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Drill 20. Put the correct conjugation of the verb at the end of each sentence in the blank. Use the past 
tense. Fully vowel the verb conjugations. 


( ts ij) .(jkLilj low ul . \ 

(Ita) J\ 831 i-Vl 

<— L^LlaJI .V 

(cs|j) -e-ia-lj O^jVl ^ • * 

jj js i — iji 

. LgJ^lLi jj*-' SjlimVl •*! 

(^) • (jjilijAll .V 

<aIa .A 

|luij L ^ ifr <Laj£aJ1 . ^ 

.Clljlui jiUti. Aa.al.-xll a^A ^ » 

(^j) S 2 GL.V 1 .U 

(Ic-a) •(_>“ _>*11 ^1 ^a ^ ^ 

.Saj^aJl AjlujAaSI a jjJLu CiLuijiall . ^ V 

(<^) <-£ f* * ' * 

■ ' .Ajujxll AJtlll I^jV ^ ° 
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Defective Verbs. Form I. Present Tense 


No doubt by this point you are probably getting a little tired of conjugating verbs with waaws and 
yaa’s as part of their root. Keep in mind that hollow and defective verbs form a surprisingly large number 
of verbs which are commonly used in newspapers and in everyday speech. The more control you have 
over them, the more control you will have over the language as a whole. 

At the end of this section, there will be another exercise using authentic Arabic. You will have an 
article and will identify all of the hollow and defective verbs included in it. This may help drive home the 
point about how important these verbs are. In fact, if you have an Arabic newspaper at hand, you ought 
to take a few minutes on your own and scan the front-page articles for these kinds of verbs and see how 
many you find. 

Another thing to keep in mind, is that Form I verbs as a class are the most difficult to master. Once 
they have been learned (and you are almost there now) you will find that Forms II-X are much easier. 

This is even and especially true with Forms II-X of hollow and defective verbs. If you master these verbs 
in Form I, they’ll be an awful lot easier for you in the derived Forms. 

Anyway, the show continues. On to the present tense. 

In the present tense, defective verbs of the first two classes indicate the identity of the last radical in 
their conjugations. However, the final radical for some of the conjugations blends with the suffixes. For 
the third group, the final radical is an alif maqsuura which tends to disappear when suffixes begin with 
long vowels. 

Final Radical Waaw 


Take a look at the present tense conjugations for L?C , below. 


Plural 

Dual 


o - 



Lull 

yj\ 

111 

0 ^ 

^uli 

— 

(m) L*& 


cA 

0 - 

L) 


B9 

(f) Ua 

o - 

— 

Cull 

o 




o 

j *4 


© 




o - 

*«• 
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Look at the conjugation for the pronoun Ui In theory, the conjugation should be • However, 
the final dhamma blends into the waaw and disappears. Another way to look at it is that the two 
dhammas on either side of the waaw combine into a waaw. In either case, the final dhamma which we 
usually see in the present tense is gone. The same thing happens for the pronouns , ja , ^ , and 
jjaJ. (These are the five conjugations which normally end in a dhamma in the present tense and which I 
have asked you to try to associate together.) For the pronoun £i3l the waaw disappears completely. 

The dual conjugations are regular. The ending does not cause problems when appended to the last 
radical of any defective verb. 

Now look at the conjugations for ^ and <> . The theoretical conjugation for is - Here 

the two waaws blend into one waaw and give us For the conjugation is actually regular. The 

suffix 'a simply follows the waaw of the root. All you are doing is taking the imperfect stem and 
adding j. The result is a regular conjugation • So the two third person plural conjugations look 
and sound exactly the same. However, the roads to their production are different. 

For the pronouns ^ and exactly the same processes take place that we have just seen for ^ and 
(jA . Therefore, these two conjugations also look and sound alike. 

Final Radical Yaa’ 


Look at the conjugations for the verb lSj=h below. Ruminate on their inner significance. 
Then read the comments below. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 




Uul 


\S\ 



— 

(m) IaA 


cui 

° •* 

c£\ 

1 

(f) Ua 


ci 






jA 


u* 






Do I have to go through the conjugations for this verb as I did for , jaJj , or can I just give you a 
brief synopsis? Let’s try the brief synopsis. 

- o 

Notice that for ATT, conjugations which resulted in a waaw for , ysJu we now have a yaa’ . So 
far no problem. Note also that for Cul the yaa’ of the root and the yaa’ of the suffix combine, leaving 
only one yaa’. Note that this gives the same conjugation as we had for lau , . 
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Now look at the conjugations for ^ and <> . For ^ the theoretical conjugation would be ■ 

This would give us two long vowels in a row, which is not possible. Therefore the drops completely. 
The result is pronounced “yajruuna.” For o* the conjugations is regular. The suffix 'q is appended to 
lSJH giving us , which is pronounced “yajriina.” For the pronouns ^ and j£' the same principles 
are applied. 

If you are using EMSA (the orange books) as a reference, you should be aware of an error on page 
134 of volume two. On that page the verb ^ is used as model for verbs with a yaa’ for the final 
radical. For the second and third person feminine plural pronouns they give the conjugations as having a 
diphthong and which would be pronounced “tabnayna” and “yabnayna”) instead of the correct 
conjugations which I have just given you. For verification see both Wright and Cowan. 

Verbs With a Final Radical of Waaw or Yaa’ (Schizophrenic Defective Verbs) 

The final category of defective verbs is made of those verbs whose final radical is either a waaw or a 
yaa’ but whose conjugations do not necessarily reflect the identity of the final radical. These verbs all 
have a kasra for the stem vowel in the past tense. The verb is an example. In the present tense, the 
stem vowel becomes a fatha. (Remember, earlier I pointed out that if a verb has a kasra as a stem vowel 
for the past tense, it will have a fatha in the present tense.) The fatha causes the final radical to be written 
as an alif maqsuura in the present tense. For your consideration, here are the present tense conjugations 
of . 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

o - 

C>3 


Lajjl 

J^i 

li 

o* 



(m) t-aA 

o - 

cA 

e - 

' •' — 

(JJjuUJ 



(f) Ua 

© -- 

'O' 

( j±um 

Cut 

0 

'.O' 




o 


o 

'.O' 

U* 






Observe that for the five conjugations which yielded either a final waaw or a final yaa’ in the previous 
two categories, we now have an alif maqsuura. This is the result of a fatha-yaa’-dhamma pattern. For 
our model verb, for example, the conjugation for U1 is theoretically ^l*ul . This gives us the pattern of 
fatha-yaa’-dhamma (fatha-waaw-dhamma if the last radical is a waaw) which is not possible in Arabic. In 
such cases neither a yaa’ nor an alif is the result. Instead we get a sort of average between the two, the 
alif maqsuura, which is an alif that looks like a yaa’. 
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For cJ we have a combination of ^-1*2 and the suffix . The alif maqsuura is dropped, but the 
fatha remains. When the Oi suffix is added you get 'u*-2 which gives you a diphthong so a sukuun 
confirming this is written over the ij . The result is pronounced “tansayna.” 

The dual conjugations are regular. The last radical will always be written as a yaa” with the dual 
suffixes attached. Note that the stem vowel is a fatha and that the combination of fatha-yaa’-alif works 
just as the combination of fatha-waaw-alif we saw using the model verb WJ , . 

o 

Now look at the conjugation for ^ . Theoretically the conjugation is This theoretical 

conjugation gives us a suffix as an independent syllable beginning with a vowel. In Arabic, no word or 
syllable begins with a vowel. So the with its sukuun and the j starting the suffix are incompatible. The 
yaa’ and the sukuun are dropped. The fatha over the middle radical remains. The result is (“they 
forget”) which is pronounced “yansawna.” Don’t forget this. The same thing happens for the 
conjugation for the pronoun ^2'. 

o O- 

On the feminine plural side, the conjugations are regular. We add the suffix <j to either <^2 or . 
The alif maqsuura becomes a l$ when attached to a consonant (the same principle as we saw putting 
pronoun suffixes onto and ^j) so we get and ai"* 2 - 

There is also a fourth category of Form I defectives. These verbs conjugate in the past tense just like 
However, in the present tense they conjugate like the verb ^*2. These verbs are few in number. 
The mostcommon of them is the verb (to strive). You will also encounter ^ jj and 

, C5 iJaj and a couple of others. If you read classical texts you will encounter more verbs of this 
category. 

Now, before you go on to the next section which deals with the jussive of defective verbs, take a 
break and look through the article on the next page and follow the directions which accompany it. 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 3 


The article below is an abridged version of an article that appeared in the newspaper -ku.jV! on 
July 28, 1995. Go through the article and find every hollow and defective verb you can. If you can, 
include hollow and defective verbs in Forms II-X in addition to those in Form I. 

Then identify the subject of each of these verbs and the direct object if there is one. 

What percentage of total verbs in the article are hollow and defective? 

Write a two-sentence English summary of the passage. As usual, do not worry about new 
vocabulary. The passage below is translated in its entirety in the key, so you can always look there. 


4#j±}\ ZL±l1\ ^3 (jlaaJi jLS i\ ajtfr] Jja CjLjajliall 

j.r^H (_uj| Jj (jl Cjx§ j ^1 AjjLauVl AjLuJI Aa_nj AjuSoi ja , lull Jia*J AHa-all 

CjlJajlixll (jlj alaall aJLux Jja 1 j 5 j-2 1 u' ^nilinih JISj 

.(JjjljjLiil _jaa ^ "CZUT ^ 

.SajjjjVl _j*lt ^.ial ^ ClLiajlLdl aj* ijW l.ia gjJsZl Cjlaj_>**aJ 

. (jjjuia jlilLall (jC- 3a _jij*iall L JauijVl ^jia OlalajlLali tjLuaal <■ 23 L-ul£j 

IjjJajlc. AajJjVl ^ jUfl <,$ JsJ ^ iJ ja 1 m CjLjajlLdl (j' JdJJ O**' J 1 * 

~ ' ' " .<^13 


.{jjfjlall jjJJ LiLjoili j (jlall! £ Ajuaja j ALaLi ^jjSlLui CjLjajliall (jl ^ n lamU . i l t i l j 

V AakLualili (Jjlail ,y^a qa AiJaSll al*" jl \ja&a ala-all AaJaS Jja CaLijliall Jjat ^gLj 

.l£}Ual l^ifr £ jajji jl C£*i 

^1 jjlijlall ^ jfuiVl ^J^a QA JjSjH Ji JJ c5^J 

4_u.La]l CjUa^L-oll (JI:j Ajaaxli Aajjill AAiaall ^3 ^lul^-aVl <jjjaall jluiil ajlc-U (jliSV 

.^1311 ^£all (jnK <al dlUlaljl $.1 jalj 
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The Jussive of Form I Defectives 


You are going to love this. Below is a chart for the jussive conjugations for each of the three 
defective verbs we have used as models. Afterward there is an explanation of what is going on. In all 
seriousness, the principles are quite simple and can easily be internalized. Once you get this down 
nothing else in this book will seem difficult. 


Plural 

Dual 

■MBSIIlHi 

o , 

> .. 

. 0" 


■si 

Lajjl 

> 4 

0 J ' 


o 

IjaJj 


i 

(m) L®a 

o - 

■* 

0“ 

cJ 


Jjjl 

WE 1 

(f) LaA 

o -• 


mm 




o 

0^3 

jA 

-■ 

o 

'o&k 

U* 



* 

0^ 



Plural 

Dual 

Sinp 

ular 

® • 

c>j 


Lejjl 



mm 

ajjl 

mm 

(m) LaA 

o 



cP 


(f) IaA 

0 - 
CSJ*- 1 

ci 

■Si 




o ' 

J^2 

j* 


d* 



o •• 



Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

o - 


o - 

LluJu 

•* 

Uuil 

WEm 

ii 

1 jmTi 

fjjl 

o 

l.uali 
*• •• 

(m) IaA 

o - 

(JAU 

cJ 

p - 

o^s 

\ n»Ti 
«* 

(f) LaA 

o - 

® " 

cui 


<* 



0 

jA 

o 

U* 



o - 
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fi " p 

Let’s first look at the conjugations for the pronouns lil , cjjl , j »> , ^ and . These are the 
pronouns which always give us a long vowel at the end of the present tense conjugations for defective 
verbs. As you have seen, that long vowel is either a waaw, a yaa’, or an alif maqsuura, depending upon 
the type of the verb. In theory, all of those conjugations end with an unwritten sukuun placed after the 
final long vowel. Now in the jussive, as you know, a sukuun replaces the final dhamma when we are 
dealing with sound verbs (as in Here there is no final dhamma, but we still add a sukuun and 

the principle of shortening still applies. 

o 

For example, the imperfect indicate of the for the pronoun ja is j*. Sj . The final waaw in the 

word is a long vowel and thus is actually followed by a sukuun . Thus if the word were completely 
vocalized it would appear as . In the jussive we are adding, in theory, a second sukuun to the end 
of the word. This gives us two sukuuns in a row. The first sukuun and jits long vowel are then removed 
with a dhamma now in place of the j. Thus the jussive conjugation is • Another way to look at it is 
to say that we have moved the unwritten sukuun of the present tense of these defectives over one space 
to the right. This eliminates the long vowel and leaves its short counterpart. Whichever way you look at 
it, the point is that those defectives which end in a waaw in the present tense end in a dhamma for the 
jussive. 

The same principle applies to the other two groups of defective verbs. Thus for the verb tjj*-, is JW 
we see the yaa’ shortened to a kasra just as the waaw is shortened to a dhamma for laJ , . Likewise, 

the alif maqsuura for the schizophrenic defective verb is shortened to its counterpart, the fatha, for the 
same conjugations that require shortening with the other two verbs. With this principle in mind, learning 
the jussive conjugations for these verbs is not too difficult. 

Now look at the conjugations for the pronoun Oil. The final nuun and fatha are cut off just as they 
are for sound verbs. What remains after the cutting off is the conjugation for the second person feminine 
singular. (Note the diphthong for the third group of verbs.) 

The dual conjugations are derived in regular fashion. Merely drop the final <j as you would with any 
verb. 

£ 

Now let’s look at the masculine plural pronouns ^ and ^ . The jussive is derived here in regular 
fashion as well. The final nuun and fatha are again cut off and are here replaced by an unpronounced alif. 
Thus, we now have the ending of waaw and alif that we are accustomed to seeing with sound and hollow 
verbs. Of course, the way the waaw and alif come into being with the defectives is somewhat different 
than for sound verbs, but at least the conjugations look somewhat normal. Note that for the third class of 
verbs, the masculine plural conjugations contain a diphthong. The diphthong should be pronounced. In 
other words, the verb in this case should be pronounced “yansow”” and not “yansu.” 

Now look at the feminine plural conjugations. Just like sound verbs, the plural feminine conjugations 
are the same for the jussive as they are for the present tense. So there is nothing new to leant for them in 
the jussive. 
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Time to Preach 


One way to help get these conjugations down is to pick up a pen and paper from time to time (maybe 
each day for a while), and write down the conjugations for these defectives from memory. If you get 
stuck, refer to the charts in this text or to those in other texts. It only takes about three minutes to write 
out the present tense and jussive conjugations for one verb. So if you spend ten minutes or so you can go 
through the conjugations of all three types of defective verbs. This is exactly what I did when I had to 
learn this stuff. 

Another way to get used to these verbs, aside from doing drills, is to read texts which contain them 
and write paragraphs in which you use them as much as possible. This text will incorporate reading 
materials which use these verbs to a considerable extent. You must get used to dealing with them. These 
verbs are very, very common. If you ever want to be able to read an Arabic text with any degree of 
fluency, you must learn them. You cannot just ignore them and hope that you will not see them very 
often. You will see them very often regardless of the kind of texts you wish to read. There will be more 
on this subject in a later chapter. 
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Drill 21 . Each sentence below contains one or two blanks. At the end of each sentence there is either 
one verb or two which have been taken from the sentences. Put the correct conjugations of the verb(s) in 
the blank(s) for the past tense, the present tense, and for the jussive with ^ . 

(lsj*) y j ay ' 


(Jla.) .UjjIj jjI jaJl i— ijlii J djjOa. jjjJ 




.Y 


^Ic.^ .<-&£!! jj&$a (Jl ;_gj (J jujjII jjjjll 


.r 




ClUaLij ya o jjb Cll $ A . 


A 


( f ii - is - i ) 


lg_nj 




(t5jj - J^) • W U^J 


. 4 _ baU 3 l ia . iC . Lui * SJlaJLall ^aVl 


.1 


( t5 jj a a) .ijjjajl cjLL^lS ^ .lie. ^LuIj 


^ ^ glc - jjajijjSll (jalj .V 


a* 


O&kj^ (jJjJjJi-dl 


Aj£jj-aVl ojIjVI -A 


( tJU . - < jji ) - L^JJJ ay 4 /' 


(lSJJ)) . <*Ja Slip. Aj~a3 


" f bVr jijiu ^tsii -i 


(cjU) 


jj jj (j 3 J^l i />* f l . ^ t • 1 


.Cjla^ljll JS IjL*£j jjl 


.U 


(cs£) - fW ' Sj*121 cs ^ 
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D. Assimilated Verbs 


This section deals with verbs whose first radical is a waaw. These verbs are often referred to as 
assimilated verbs because the waaw assimilates to a cj in Form VIII, and assimilates into a ^ in Forms IV 
and X when the verbal nouns are generated. This chapter, as whole, only deals with Form I verbs. 
Therefore, this section will only deal with assimilated verbs in Form I. The derived forms of these verbs 
will be dealt with in the chapters treating Forms IV and X. 

Assimilated verbs in Form I are very common. All you have to do is look under the waaw in your 
copy of Hans Wehr to see that they are indeed numerous. They can be divided into several sub-classes 
based upon the behavior of the stem and the waaw. However, the needs of the American student do not 
necessitate any sort of complicated division. Here they will be treated in much the same way that we 
treated sound verbs. For a more detailed analysis (that is, if you are a nut about grammar and 
morphology as I am) see Wright starting at the bottom of page 77. In fact, the explanation below will 
make Wright’s more meaningful to you. 

First of all, assimilated verbs in the past tense conjugate exactly like sound verbs. There is no 
difference whatsoever. Therefore you will be expected to conjugate them with no problem. 

In the present tense and in the jussive, however, the waaw of the stem is dropped from the 
conjugations. For example, the verb is Vd in the present tense. It may have something to do with 
the stem vowel in the imperfect which is usually, but not always, a kasra. (For some Form I assimilated 
verbs in which the imperfect stem vowel is a fatha, the waaw remains, as in lKj , l£\S±) ft may just be 
that the diphthong was just dropped for easier pronunciation. In any event, the initial waaw is dropped in 
the present tense for the vast majority of these verbs. Any exception will be noted in this text. As a 
practical matter, you will rarely see such exceptions in use today. 


Below are the conjugations for the verb ^ j , V* in the present tense. 


Plual 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 



■51 

Lull 

y 

li 



B 

(m) ^ 


cJ 

■" o 



(f) Ua 

^9 

cJ 





% 

* •* 

jA 

' o " 

0* 



* * 



Note that the stem vowel for this verb is a kasra in the imperfect. This will be the case for most verbs 
of this type. In fact, many of these verbs have a kasra for the stem vowel in the past tense and maintain 
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the kasra for the stem vowel in the present tense. Examples of such verbs are Cjjj , ; Sj , ’Si and 

Sj , l3 H ■ This breaks the general rule used with sound verbs such as s-O" • With sound verbs, if the 
kasra is the stem vowel in the past tense, a fatha will be the stem vowel in the present tense almost 
invariably. 

A few verbs of this type have a fatha for the stem vowel in the imperfect. For example , £*> and 
Sr 1 * J , ’SU ■ 

There are also a few verbs, those with an imperfect stem vowel of dhamma and some with a fatha, 
which do not lose the waaw in the imperfect. For example, there is . As I said above, these 

verbs occur only rarely today. We will not be dealing with them in this text. 

You should also be aware of Form I assimilated verbs which are also defective such as <_<ij , ^ and 

J > ■ These verbs tend to have a present tense conjugation like that of the verb 

regardless of their past tense vowel pattern. For example is ^ in the present even though it has the 
same past tense pattern as ^2 , . I love verbs which are both assimilated and defective. 

Aside from the dropping of the waaw in the imperfect, the conjugations for assimilated verbs are 
completely regular for the imperfect and the jussive. For the sake of completeness, below are the jussive 
conjugations for ^ j , Vd - 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

o » 



id 

o \ 

li 




(m) LaA 


cd 

' o .. 



(f) Ua 


cJ 





o 

• «• 

jA 

" o 







Also for the sake of completeness, here are the jussive conjugations for the assimilated and defective 
verb Sj > gA* (“to fulfill s.th.”). 
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Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 

s_a 


\ 

L&Ht 

d\ 

ui 

1 


Lili 

•• 

(m) 

• •• 

(-4J 

cd\ 


ud 

us 

(f) Ua 


cd\ 

Ijflj 




Ujj 






lJu 



Note that the conjugations for the above defective verb are perfectly regular for a defective verb, with 
the exception that the first radical, the waaw, is also dropped. Note also, that for this type of verb, one 
that is assimilated and defective in Form I, the imperfect conjugations are those of L regardless 
of the voweling pattern of the past tense. 

Now you can see why I like verbs of this type. 

Do Drill 22 which is on the following page. 
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Drill 22. Convert the sentences below into the present tense, then negate them using the jussive. Fully 
vowel all verbs in your answers and include all case endings. 


.r 


.(jlLS (JjjIjjoiI . £ 


.1^1 s^c-jj -° 


.4j» >*■> AjjjxJI uulj di^akj .1 
.1.1a. a La,> l^jU jt/Mi .V 

.SjaIB <^1 JJ jjll J*-»J 

.Amc. (jx 1 VLa ^ * 
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PartE: Doubled Verbs 


Now we come to the last category of Form I verbs. These are verbs whose second and last radical 
are the same consonant. In such situations the stem vowel disappears in the third person singular and the 
two radicals are written as one with a shadda above as in the verb (to doubt). In the past tense these 
verbs are very easy to handle. Whenever the suffix begins with a vowel, the second and third radicals 
remain together with a shadda written above. Only the pronouns ja , ^ , Ua and ^ give us suffixes 
beginning with a vowel. 

In the remaining past-tense conjugations for Form I doubled verbs, the last two radicals are separated 
by the stem vowel. For example, the conjugation for US begins with a consonant, the letter . If we 
attach the suffix to t&Z we would have the theoretical conjugations of which would give us three 
consonants in a row - the two ^ ‘s followed by a sukuun and then by the Ci . As you know, Arabic does 
not allow for such a situation. (Note also “three consonants in a row” means that there will be two 
sukuuns in a row as well. The first sukuun would be on the first , the second sukuun would be on the 
second . The first sukuun is dropped and is replaced by the imperfect stem vowel.) Therefore the final 
radical is separated from the middle radical by the heretofore missing stem vowel (in this case, and in 
most cases, a fatha), and a sukuun is placed over the third radical just as it would be for any sound Form I 
verb. Therefore, the conjugation is fa&S and looks perfectly normal. Below are the conjugations for 
the verb in the past tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 

ukks 



Lull 


U1 




(m) 

o - 

fai 

fo ' 

<jpj' 


(f) IaA 

ciss 

fail 

1 










fah 



Note that for this verb the stem vowel in the past tense is a fatha. Such will be the case for the 
majority of these verbs. However, occasionally a verb will have a kasra as a stem vowel, for example, Jj. 
Therefore its conjugation for is cjtipj . 

In the present tense doubled verbs are easily conjugated. Usually the stem vowel is a dhamma in the 
imperfect. Just as for the past tense, if the suffix in the present begins with a consonant, the second and 
third radicals are separated, the stem vowel is written between them, and a sukuun is placed over the last 
radical. For example, the conjugation for <> is & . 
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Now when the imperfect suffix begins with a vowel, as it does in every case but two, a funny thing 
happens. While the second and third radicals remain together with a shadda above, the stem vowel 
appears immediately after the first radical. That is, it moves over one position to the right. For example, 
the conjugation for _>a is . The dhamma of the imperfect stem radical appears between the first and 
second radicals. Below are the present tense conjugations for the verb . 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 




Lull 


ui 



HEmSIH 

(m) L& 

taiss 

cJ 

'jkbs 

cP 

b 

(f) La 


cd 


r* 



«» 


'u 

u* 






Jussive of Doubled Verbs 


Below is a chart with the verb ^ conjugated in the jussive. Please note that there are two 
jussive conjugations for the pronouns I sometimes refer to as “the big five” U1 , cjjl , ja , , and 

Below the chart is an explanation of these conjugations. 


Plural 

Dual 


\ uk*\ 



Lull 

hXd \ 

u 

ljkl25 


•• 

(m) La 

utsk \ :4C*r, 


o s 



(f) La 


pul 

Ijklib 




«• •• 

jA 

'ukb. 

d* 






Take a look at the conjugations for the big five. You should be able to see, after all the explanations 
you have read by now, what is going on here. The first conjugation listed in the chart for each of these 
five pronouns requires a sukuun, so the second and third radicals are separated. (Just as they are 
separated for the feminine plural conjugations in the present tense and the jussive since these conjugations 
begin with a consonant which is preceded by a sukuun.) However, in Modem Standard Arabic, the true 
jussive conjugations for these five pronouns are rarely used. Instead, the doubled radical is kept together, 
as it is for the present tense in these conjugations, and a fatha replaces the dhamma these conjugations 
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take in the present. Thus, the second conjugation you see for each of these five pronouns is what you 
will normally see and is what I would like you to use. However, the true jussive conjugations do appear 
sometimes and they are, of course, correct. So, to say “I did not doubt” please use (J . 

You will leant in the next chapter that the fathas used above for the “big five” pronouns are also the 
identifying feature of the subjunctive for virtually all verbs. So the conjugations normally used in the 
jussive of doubled verbs for the “big five” pronouns happen to be indentical to their subjunctive 
conjugations. 

Now do Drill 23. 
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Drill 23. Put the correct past tense conjugation of each verb in parentheses in the blanks provided. Then 
give the verb in the present tense and then in the jussive. Fully vowel the verbs used in your answers. 


t5- u -‘ a 


.UKLLa 

(LU) ji±i\ \* .x 

.Him <J tjl 

( j j) o 3 - 5 - r 

.U^L ^ <-}?■ 'jfl 

MU1 .£ 

. jA*ll (j-a Aju_>*11 (jSjoaJl 


.£• A agfl 

(J4 fob .1 

.t lun 9-1 j <‘jLal jail 

(Ja.) .V 

( <J*) £y> <-• ^ tj' 

(.3 j) U1 .A 

. AjjJia. A -rimLi f ql V*J1 9 i'jl 

(,3a) A-a-SSLall J^bll 

j^lc. A3^I 

M •'• 
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F. q£ 

'uQ is a verb which gives American students fits. I believe the reason for this is that the verb is 
introduced to students too early in their study of Arabic. Often it is the first verb they are taught. The 
verb poses several problems for the novice student. It is hollow, its conjugations are the same as those of 
the past tense of all other verbs even though od has only preset tense meaning, and it takes a direct 
object. For the new student who knows little or nothing about the Arabic verb system, all of these items 
are too much to deal with at once. The usual result is that the student never is comfortable even with the 
conjugations of the verb, never mind with using it in speech or in writing. 

However, you have, by now, been through the most difficult aspects of the Arabic verb system. From 
now on, it gets easier. qA will be no exception. 

Wright points out that oA is a combination of V and the unused word meaning “being” or 
“existence.” Thus the verb oA means “not to be” or “is not.” The verb is most often used in order to 
negate an equational sentence. For example CuZ\ is negated ^ ■ 

ly$ is a hollow verb; however, the hollow root, the letter lS, is preceded by a fatha but followed by a 
sukuun. Therefore, it does not disappear and become an alif. Remember, when we talked about hollow 
verbs, we mentioned that the middle radical, whether a waaw or a yaa\ would disappear into an alif due 
to the presence of a fatha on both sides. The verb j'j was used as an example. Theoretically, that verb 
in the third person masculine singular is jjj . The j is then eliminated by the two fathas, which then form 
an alif and we get the past Jj . 

When we conjugate the verb oA , we add the same suffixes to it that we use when we conjugate any 
verb in the past tense. Of course, we will only have present tense meaning with oA- Below is a chart 
with the conjugations for oA . Enjoy. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

MA 


1 

Lcail 


u 

% ' 


lzz 

«• 

(m) LaA 

CZA 

cd 

tjLA 


•* 

(f) LaA 

cZA 

cd 





uZZ 

jA 

CyA 
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The rules we learned for hollow verbs apply to 'o^ • Whenever a suffix begins with a consonant, 
we are left with two sukuuns in a row. For example, the suffix for the first person singular is 'o . If we 
add it to the stem of <_y4 we get the theoretical conjugation of . This gives us two sukuuns in a 
row. Therefore the first sukuun is dropped, just as with any hollow verb, and the letter with that sukuun 
is also dropped, as with any hollow verb. Thus, we are left with CjU once the sukuun and the yaa’ are 
dropped. The stem vowel is always a fatha. This is the fatha from the third person masculine singular 
form with which we started. 

Whenever the suffix beings with a vowel, the hollow radical remains, just as with any hollow verb. 

Now that you are able to conjugate , the fun begins. As I said above, can take a direct 
object.* The direct object is put into the accusative case. For example £-»lUa U1 means “I am a student.” 
We will now negate the sentence. The subject of the sentence is tit; therefore is conjugated as cjU. 
Now we have to deal with the word • It is the predicate of the sentence we are now negating. The 
subject of the new sentence we are creating is til . The verb, conjugated for the first person singular, is 
. Thus, we already have the subject and verb of this sentence - which is now a verbal sentence. 

4 -ilUa cannot remain in the nominative because it is not the subject of a sentence, nor is it any longer the 
predicate of an equational sentence. It cannot be genitive because it is not in an idaafa nor is it preceded 
by a preposition. It is in the accusative because it is the object of the verb Thus, the negated 

sentence is OUa tjU meaning “I am not a student.” 

Whenever you are dealing with , you must always be aware of what is the subject and what is the 
predicate. The predicate of should be considered its object. Sometimes this can be a little tricky. 
Examine the two sentences below. 


1 . The director is not in this office. 


2. He is not the director in this office. 

L 11a> jjJLoil I^y ul . Y 


In the first sentence jj-idt is the subject. There is no object of oQ . The remainder of the sentence is 
a prepositional phrase. 

In the second sentence ja is the subject, j^l is the predicate and is thus in the accusative case. If 
were written in the nominative case, then the second sentence would be the same as the first. 

The following two sentences may also help in understanding 


* Arab grammarians and most textbooks do not say that or 0^ (the next section) take direct objects. They say instead 
that the predicate of these two verbs is put into the accusative. Here I am taking the liberty of using different terminology 
for explanatory purposes. 
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1 . Samir saw the student. 

. i—llUall jjlajji \ 

2. Samir is not the student. 

.ulUall j.uiii {jjul • ^ 


In the two sentences above we have a direct correspondence between verb, subject and direct object, 
is the verb in the first sentence, is the verb in the second. Samir is the subject in both sentences. 
LiUall is the direct object in both sentences. In other words, o>4 is working just as any other transitive 
verb works. 

'uaA can also be used with the preposition <-j instead of having its predicate in the accusative. For 
example JUaj 'qmA meaning “Sami is not a student.” This construction is somewhat rare these 
days. 

In literary contexts, you may see used to negate a present tense verb. For example, 
means “I don’t know” and is sometimes used instead of V . This usage is rare today, but you may 
still see it in literary works and in poetry. 

Drill 24 will give you plenty of practice with ■ 
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Drill 24. Worksheet on oQ. Negate each sentence below using the appropriate form of Fully 
vowel in your answers and include all case endings. 

. L,.JUa d j3 . 1 

. 4 JU.U .y 

.uioji ii .r 

‘ _ 41 U Jj _)3 . i 

. dAjsl^c- Clil jllili jjA . t 
1 _ U 1 .V 

1 . jjjda ^pj .A 

•UJJJfr*"® UJJ*^ f-“' 

.U& (jx dxJ c*ljfc<a . 1 ♦ 

. Ua S.IUkiJ AjtaiaJI A u£.<a . ^ 1 
^jUJl ^3 1 . 1 a. jjjjj^La (jjELudl • ^ ^ 

. (jlial e jaLla . ^ V 

* (Jjjil-M ^ f 

• ojaIIH Ajtxla. dll jHul 3l . ^ 0 
• ‘"*11 (jj jJdail ^jjI • ) 1 

.daljj^jjL# idUUill .IV 
. dil j_jgjjLall diUUiSl (jlll . 1 A 
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G. ^5 


The verb 'd ^ , is a Form I hollow verb which conjugates exactly like j'j , jjji Therefore, the 
conjugations for this verb for the perfect, imperfect indicative, jussive and subjunctive (once we deal with 
the subjunctive in a later chapter) should pose no problem for the student who has mastered the 
conjugation of Form I hollow verbs. Please note that , like , has a 0 as a final radical. 

Whenever any verb has a j as a final radical, that u is written with a shadda whenever a suffix beginning 
with a u is added to the verb. For example conjugated in the perfect for 6^ is Th? <j of the 
verb is combined with the <j of the suffix. The same thing happens with 'jH Thus we have US for the 
first person plural conjugation. So, other than the fact that the last radical of is written with a shadda 
for certain conjugations, this verb should pose no problem for you with respect to its conjugations. The 
conjugations for this verb will be given at the end of this section. 

works exactly like od in that it also takes a direct object. The object of is always in the 
accusative. 

is the Arabic verb “to be.” One major function of this verb is to gpt an equational sentence into 
the past tense. For example, t Ul , “I am a student” becomes U1U» I was a student with d^ 
added with the correct conjugation. UlUa is in the accusative just as it would have been had we used od 
instead of (The meaning of such a sentence would be, of course, “I am not a student.”) used in 
a sentence will always have its object in the accusative in just the same way does. Whatever would 
be the object of in an equational sentence if were inserted, will also be the object of <j^ if it were 
inserted. 

The object of will always be accusative, no matter what tense or mood of is used in the 
sentence. Examine the sentences below. 


1 . You were the new student. 

. LilUall duS .1 

2. You were not the new student. 

LdlLB .y 

3 . You will be the new student. 

LiiUaii .r 

4. You want to be the new student. 

.JLpadl t-llUail d f 


As you can see, whenever d^ is used in a sentence you must be extra careful in determining the 
subject and object of the verb, just as with If you have the business down, you should have no 
problem with 

is used to form a number of compound tenses (with horrible names) such as the pluperfect, the 
future perfect, past future, past habitual and past progressive. Below are some examples. 
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1 . I had studied Arabic. 

. 4*111 dij£ • 1 

2. Samir had studied Arabic. 

. Aiil! (.Si) ^ 

3. We were going to go to the Middle East. 

.i«,Yl JA US T 

4. The professors will have killed their lazy 
students. 

.JL&\ 1 (is) SiJUY! •* 

5. Samir used to visit his relatives in Jordan every 
year. 

J£ (j-S jYl gi AjjIS' jjjj jja**! *° 

6. Samir was sitting on the chair drinking tea when 
the policeman entered and arrested him and he was 
taken to jail where he died under mysterious 
circumstances. 

LaAic- 

t 

dtau CiLa dua. (ja-uil! ^1 j aJSSc-Ij 

.4 L_4jjJa 


Sentences one and two give examples of the pluperfect. The particle & can be inserted between the 
two verbs in the pluperfect, but it is not required. If the subject is included in the sentence, it will appear 
between the two verbs. This is the case for any of the compound tenses. 

Sentence three is an example of the past future. Again, if the subject is written into the sentence it 
appears between the first verb and the second. Sentence four gives an example of this. 

Sentence four is an example of the future perfect. Note that the subject appears in this sentence. The 
first verb is singular since it comes before the subject, but the second verb is plural because the subject is 
plural. A gain S& is optional here as it is for the pluperfect. 

Sentence five is an example of the past habitual. Usually some sort of time indicator will appear in 
the sentence revealing when something was being done. This will help you distinguish between past 
habitual and past progressive. 

Sentence six is an example of the past progressive. The combination of the perfect of plus an 

imperfect verb is the same as for the past habitual. However, past progressive sentences usually include 
some other past tense event that happened while the past progressive action was going on. In this case, 
the policeman entered while poor Samir was sitting down and drinking his tea. 

Usually when compound tenses are employed, the context will tell you what is going on. The best 
way to get used to them is to use them. 

Below are charts for <jt£ , jjSj in the perfect, present tense, and jussive. Take a look at them and 
then do the drills on the following pages. You will then have completed the most complex chapter of this 
book! It is much easier form here on out - but you will still have to work. 
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Past Tense 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

*S 

0=^ 

SoS 

LuiS 

IauI 

o S 

Li 

SoS 

^jjl 

Ll£ 

(m) LaA 

o S 

cui 

So S 


Ljl£ 

(f) Ua 

oS 

CuS 

psi 

1 





jA 








Present Tense 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 




Lujl 

burf 

Li 


^uj! 


(m) IaA 

bj£ 

CjuI 


Jjjl 

MM 

(f) Ua 


cJ 

U 




£us 

jA 

£6 

0* 



bjS 



The Jussive 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

i - 


L |jSj 

Lujl 


ui 

ijijsi 

^jjl 

LjfL 

(m) LaA 


Cut 



L jSj 

(f) LaA 


cd\ 

'.A& 

fA 



£6 

j* 

£& 

U* 
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Now do the drills on the following pages. 
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Drill 25. Negate the sentences below using the correct form of Then put the sentences into the past 
tense using the correct form of 'rf&. Then negate each sentence using ^ plus the jussive. In all of your 
answers folly vowel the verbs and give all case endings. For example: 

f ' 

• pLull ^3 jo— ^ J**" 

.<U.j3a 11 a 3A ^ CiUUa <jA . 1 


.jj>^ i » a kg 


.i j>b 




.AjualaJl A.,uSLa ^-3 dliilluiVl • ° 
" . c_l*_uiir oJUjaJ lg-a-j j -I 

^3 S3 .V 

* 

»^i*i > n «att ^3 CjLja^Aa (^ul • ” 
• ^ (jaJ .5 

•o3j 3=». Alla jx Cjjl • 1 * 
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Drill 26. Review. Negate each sentence below in an appropriate way. Fully vowel all verbs and give all 
case endings in your answers. Examples: 

jll ^jC. Ojl diis . \ Y (jjij.il V U\ (ju Jjl lit 

.AjjjxII ^1 .4_uja«Ji CZxj jajl 

LS* Ji*** L>*£ AiPJ* J **" 1 

.t_ jjijall Ic. jj— uS • Y 

. jUs-Vl ljjL«aj LaJuC- SjliuJl (^3 li£ .V 

. 3igJ1 4 jla jLalb aj-iC- j . £ 

<-£ 

.4-Lui JS JajjijVl (jjjjil! (ji ae-lsJU-ol j^ajui jjjj 

•^jjt cA? ,V 

• AouiLuiVl (jjSaJl jjx 43la»*«all 4jj=k .A 

Ail Uls . ^ 

.AjjSa ^3 3 (^Jjxll ^ » 

.ojM£> (JjLuij (jajjSj . ^ \ 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 4. Below is another article taken from jj^l from July 10, 1995, 

page 4. Go through this article and find every Form I verb and identify it as sound, hollow, defective, 
assimilated or doubled. Then identify the subjects of these Form I verbs and identify the direct objects if 
they have one. Then write up in English a two or three sentence summary of what the article is about. 
Don’t worry about new vocabulary. If you wish to use your dictionary you may do so, but I would 
recommend using it little or not at all. The passage is translated in the key. 

fajuutA. >41 oi l t$j*x £ l aly l 

jjll j* jj 

jjj ■ -4' ^ Jjjoj'yi jA .laY! ^JJ jJll ^3 JSC (J Jja $.151 jC i. nil t j. i l AjLjI jjjiI A >< -i jjLuaA 

^iLjll jj^asll «.labl (_£ ja. J • (jjajLtAll ^.UAjil Jjfijl i— J ja ^JC- j jAljljj jjAtjnj jJ jYI tjAkc- fj .ua> . iJIIaII 
.(jSUa jj j*aa jJaYI Jg ,» li A.tjtjjj jjdaaj jJil A jlUaJ jjll A L_]jja. ^Sljll jAma 

sALmj t al.Vt... ' jl jt... ^lli jjiuall (ilLall ja (j^ala cull a ^gic. «.Lu frla elSlll jl jJL»«a 11 lillj diilSj 
dialii j ^jJaLall ^>1*11 <^S JjjI jjaIj jJjYl jJJ ^Lull (jliSl £j5jj Jxj jola (J^Laj jLaC- -LuJ jVi A a u-»U . H ^ 
j (Jail ja> 1 jjj tiljufi.aH (JajiJI (Jfuij JauuijVl jjjill A sI-ii a ^ AaSjIaII jla l -v . ni l jja jlijJall 

. jlalaAll (ill! A$al ja 


CjlijC- J-Uilj lauiltll jjUJjll jju (jjll JliSVl C.jlsC-1 fgk frla *1211 1 JA jl ^gll SjLuiYl jJaJJ 
jlaaJI C-lUuiuV L$ jLall (j>»5) j2jJ J' t^J***} JJJJ jjj£ j jxaJIj 

.AajjxII ASjJall j - ^Ijll JajYI 

aJgl A uu lib jail jl (J JJJ Ajjjill Aidall ja J*uVl j> ual l C-jl -v mi l jJa jl*J JjSjIH C_) ja jl j£jjj 

. jJjYl £a Ajjjliu ^glc *lL jl c_L=kj At l-i jail 

jtlLual t ^Sjj! jjuiVI jLaljjll ^S J jSalll C_ll jl £A C jjj-aj j^Jjjl jxuYl ^jJjVl jlijYl JjI J3 jAUHi jl£ j 
Aa jfLa Igjll CjL-ajj ^2ll dilalijVl Aj ja. i—iljlj J jSaill ^JC j (jjajlt j^a. jlijVl ^glfr Ajjjluijll ASJ I a hi a I I 

.jLaljjll ^gi Ia.Iwo 1 jj juaj j^nbl-iMiltll ^a jjjl j ja-uil SjIjSj (_1a*11 c_j ja. 


uja ^jC j i > ' <1 jA jjjjca. lilLdl j jAijni jjj (J juill (.Islll jfc c ..LuL^li jJLuoaII illlj ^glc eljjj 
^JjVI (JaIxJI jjj Ljui ^gSjj jl (jjajjiAll ja jl£ t^^iJaLall jiSVl ^»jj cj_y> ja.1 c-LslI jc c_Li£ll jS] JjSjIII 

■ ^ .>il a 11 jg .till ^gi JjJa. C_) ja. (JjSjjSI aSIsJu] jlfrl (jjll j J ijSal C_i ja. ^gi jjLjill ^JC. jll (^SjI JjSjJj 
jjjc-lui dulj JS ^ujaLall ^ jjjaVI ^ ^JjVl (JaIaIIj jALuH jJJ dlja. ^^jll Clljjl a 1 1 jl jSjj 
jjj ^-1 jAjall ASjSa. ^jLc. c_jjS jc. cjjajiHj jj.ua i^lLall tAjmljmll LLjasll jA JJC- Jja ds jSjJj 

. jaaLa (jaual Aa j^a. ^S Aja.1 jail jjjj C-Li^ajA ^jJaLall ^S jiujoJ jl£ (Jjll ^^SjI C_uli31 j JjSjlll C_! ja ^JC j 
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Chapter Two 


A. Form II Verbs 

B. Commands - Forms I and II 

C. The Subjunctive with J 

D. Verbal Nouns 

E. Active and Passive Participles - Forms I and II 

As you can see from the list above, we have quite an agenda for this chapter. While there is a lot to 
learn, you will see that it is not nearly so much as it looks at first. 

A: Form II Verbs 

We leave Form I verbs (at least for a while) and come now to the first group of what are called 
“derived” verbs. As noted earlier, there are fifteen forms of the Arabic verb. It is essential that Forms I- 
X be learned thoroughly; however. Forms XI-XV need never be learned. 

Forms II-XV are known collectively as derived verbs because they are usually based, on Form I verbs. 
For example, the verb jSi is a Form I verb meaning “to remember” or “to mention.” j£> is a Form II 
verb meaning “to remind,” and is a Form EH verb meaning “to study (long)” and “to commit to 
memory.” Forms II and III can easily be traced to the root made up of the three consonants dhaal, kaaf, 
and raa’. They are said to be derived from these consonants which give us the Form I verb jS3. Be 
aware that a Form I verb does not usually exist in all fifteen or even ten forms. It may exist only as a 
Form I, or only one or two other forms may be derived from it. Sometimes a verb does exist in a number 
of forms. In addition, sometimes a trilateral root (a root made up of three consonants), does not exist in 
Form I but does exist in derived forms. 

The distinguishing feature of a Form II verb from a Form I verb is that a shadda is placed over the 
middle radical in Form II. Usually some sort of meaning is associated with the forms and some texts go 
into great detail on this issue. For Fong II verbs, the change in meaning from Form I is usually that if the 
Form I version is intransitive such as “to be numerous”, the Form II is transitive as in “to make 
numerous.” On the other hand, if the Form I verb is already transitive, then the Form II is usually 
causative, as in the example for above. In Form I it means “to remember” but in Form II it means “to 
remind," that is, to cause someone else to remember something. 

Some Good News 


In the past tense. Form II sound verbs conjugate exactly as Form I sound verbs. There is no 
difference whatsoever. So conjugation for these verbs in the past tense should not be a problem. 
Furthermore, all of the subcategories of Form II verbs, except the defectives, all conjugate in the past 
tense just like sound verbs. This means, for example, that there is no need to shorten the middle radical 
for hollow verbs. So these verbs should be no problem either. Examples are given below. The same is 
true for the present tense. In this chapter we will treat each subcategory individually but will treat both 
tenses for the subcategory at the same time. 
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Sound Verbs 


As stated above, in the past tense. Form 13 sound verbs .conjugate just as Form I sound verbs do. 
Below, for the record, are the past tense conjugations for jSa 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 



lijki 

Leal! 


u 

' 


i jki 

(m) L«a 


cd 




(f) Ua 

c/jki 

cJ 

'jj* 





j* 


c> 






As you can see, there is no difference, in terms of the conjugations, between Form II and Form I 
sound verbs. Of course, in Form II there is a shadda over the middle radical. Also, in Form n, the stem 
vowel in the past tense is always a fatha. So, for example, the verb v j-- , meaning “to drink” exists in 
Form II as <->>* , which means “to give someone something to drink.” 

In the present tense, the verb jSi is jSi j in the third person masculine singular. Note the differences 
here between the Form II present and the Form I present. In Form II the prefix begins with a yaa’ just as 
in Form I, but the vowel with the yaa’ is a dhamma instead of a fatha as in Form I. As you know, the 
vowel used in the prefixes of Form I verbs is always a fatha. For Form H, the vowel used in the prefixes 
is always a dhamma The consonants of the prefixes, as you will see, are exactly the same in Form II as 
in Form I. In fact, they will be the same for all verbs irrespective of form. 

Now look at the first radical of j. There is a fatha placed over it instead of a sukuun as in Form I. 
Look at the stem vowel. The stem vowel is a kasra. This is the way all (that means aU) Form II verbs 
are conjugated for every person. The first radical always has a fatha and the stem vowel is always a 
kasra. There is no guessing about the stem vowel in Form II verbs. You will see that in each of the 
derived forms, the .stem vowel is completely predictable. Now take a look at the present tense 
conjugations for , jSiu below. 
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Plural 

Dual 



• • 
o ^ 

1111111 

Lewis 

* - { 

jb 

ui 

£ - * 

jjjSju 


USB 

(m) LaA 

* - % 

’J& 

cd 


Lpj' 

Kfl 

(f) LaA 


cd 





£ .»• 

jfci 

jA 

' o f* * } 







First look at the prefixes. As stated above, the consonants of the prefixes are all the same ones as in 
Form I. Each of the consonants is followed immediately by a dhamma as we said above. The stem vowel 
is always a kasra. 

Now look at the suffixes. Lo and behold! They are the same as for Form I. They will be the same 
for every verb in the language. No difference. Viva la sameness. Once you can conjugate one Form II 
verb, you can conjugate every Form II verb. Once you can conjugate one Form III verb, you can 
conjugate every Form III verb, and so on. 

The jussive is produced, as you might guess, just as it is in Form I. The principle of “cutting off” 
applies in exactly the same ways. Here are the jussive conjugations for jki , 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Z ' * 

jSL 



Lojjl 

jsa 

Li 


(2$ 


(m) LaA 


cd 


ud 

mizm 

(f) Ua 


cd 





0 ^ • % 

jA 

' o ^ • % 







As you can see, there is no problem producing the jussive for these verbs. 
Hollow Verbs 


Hollow verbs in Form II are completely regular. If the middle radical is a waaw it shows up in all of 
the past and present tense conjugations as a regular consonant. The same is true if the middle radical is a 
yaa’. For example, look at the sample conjugations below for the verb jjj , ("to forge"). 
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Jussive 

Present 

Past 

Pronoun 

% 

% 

o * "* 


JJJ* 

JJJ* 


<— ul 


As you can see, the waaw is never shortened. If the middle radical in the example above were a yaa’, 
as in the case of the verb (“to appoint”), it would never be shortened either. 

Assimilated Verbs 


The waaw in assimilated verbs in Form II always remains and acts as a regular consonant. For 
example, shows that the waaw remains in the imperfect and is pronounced as a consonant. 


Doubled Verbs 

Doubled verbs in Form II are also completely regular. The middle and last consonants are separated 
and a shadda is then placed over the middle consonant. For example, the Form I verb becomes 

in Form II. You never have to worry about what to with the doubled radical in Form II. 

Defective Verbs 


I have saved the best for last. Defective verbs in Form II are simpler than they are in Form I, but they 
are not quite as simple as their other Form II colleagues. Here we will use the verb J *** , (“to 
name”) as our example. 

In the past tense, all Form II defective verbs conjugate just as <_s does in the past. In the 

present tense they also conjugate like ls , iSyn . (Of course the prefix vowel will still be a dhamma 
and there will still be a shadda over the middle radical.) So if you know that verb, you can conjugate any 
Form II defective. Below is the verb conjugated for the past, present, and jussive. Following 

the charts is some stimulating commentary. 
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Past 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

•» 


1 ' 

Lull 

>, •* - 

*• 

ui 

* 

4** ' 


l Uul 
•* 

(m) LaA 

" - O i " 

•* 

Coll 

i 

' 

CP* 


(f) Ua 

•* 

cui 

r 35 " 

) >1 

r* 




jA 

" o£> * 







Present 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

* " . 



LaSlI 


ui 

* 

/j ^AiAi 

^jll 

mm 

(m) IaA 


cui 

1 

* - 

QOAuU 

jjji 

mm 

(f) LaA 

% 

cui 


fA 



* ' * 

j* 

" *< " ^ 

U* 



% 



Jussive 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

J 

* 


1 */..A 

•• 

Lull 

*' ( 

ui 

B 

^ul 

•» •• 

(m) LaA 

t 

*' * 

ajoU 

Cali 

j 

tjj*** 11 

cpji 

1 

(f) taA 

* " - 

^U 

Cali 

1 

{* 



* 

f-S 

jA 

- J 

0* 



% 

^JUiJ 



Note that if the jussive conjugations above were unvocalized, many of them would look like jussive 
conjugations for Form I hollow, doubled, and assimilated verbs. In fact, some of these jussive 
conjugations would look like present tense conjugations for doubled and assimilated Form I verbs. You 
will have to learn to read these verbs from context. 
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In fact, since most Arabic texts have no vocalization whatsoever, many words, especially verbs, can 
have a number of different readings. Context is the only way to determine which reading to give the 
word. The past tense conjugations of (J** will always look like Form I conjugations of verbs such as 
lSj*-. The present tense conjugations of JjL will also look like the present tense conjugations of lS j*-- 
Conjugations of can also be read in other ways. 

The problem of the many possible readings of a verb will be addressed in detail in Chapter Four. For 
now, you must learn all conjugations thoroughly so that the section Chapter Four dealing with this 
subject will be perfectly clear to you. This is a very important subject for Americans learning Arabic. 

You must learn your conjugations as we go through the text, not just so that my comments on this matter 
will be fully appreciated when you get to Chapter Four, but also so that you will become able to read 
Arabic at a rate faster than my cat. Otherwise you will have extraordinary difficulty with this language. 

I know this sounds harsh, but it is true. If you have not learned the conjugations presented so far, go 
back and review them before you go on to Drill 27. 

All right. Have you learned the conjugations in this chapter? If so, go on to Drill 27. 
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Drill 27. Change each sentence from the past tense to the present and then to the jussive. If a word in 
the sentence is underlined, make it plural in your answers and make all other necessary changes. As 
usual, fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 


. JbiaJI a JJJ J /)JC- . 1 


jlaill 4..ia»,lll tlljjS . Y 


Atv.iUX (J£ l,uL*a .T 




. JU^aII 11a 1$j&Lu»a SjjuS 4-iijC. tl)J^ .® 


• 4jlaI»J 1 lliuilj jAaII til jiA .1 


allj -lll_j]l ^AAti .V 


■ tji.uUIi tlsSa j .A 


. ^L,V1 ^jjLill ^ 


.UoLl Ig j-> (jc- "jjjJS" tliifr .1 * 


.2JjjJa aJLa ejn-ijll AjjAa ^a tluL .1 1 


.jSa^ll u$.Luji 1 Ula>i») AY 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 5. We turn now to the world of sports to practice some of what we have 
learned so far. The article is from i** jV! jjCl! from July 10, 1995, page 16. Peruse the article below 
and do the following: 

1 . Find all dual nouns and adjectives and all dual pronouns and pronoun suffixes. Also find any verbs in 
the dual. 

2. Find all Form I and Form II verbs and identify them as to Form and whether they are sound, hollow, 
etc. 

3. Find any other defective and hollow verbs from Forms III-X if you can. 

4. Tell me who won and who were the heroes of the game. 

One caveat. This article is filled, filled, filled, with all sorts of foreign (that is, non-Arabic) names. Often 
the presence of non- Arabic names and words in an article confuses students. However, many articles 
include such names. So be careful. 


(•jlslUI (jc- LgCrlij ^.uKjVI 

Wjf jj&i 

J^ 3 ] j 4 « Jj' ClLV jllj at — lilfl (J-aLa. (jSa. 

A 5 5 o S j£Ll "ISLjji! UjS" 1 £jjA 

-da-ui l. t . lgj (jiua.jVl C' -a. 1?i t4j]ljjt oil ^3 eljL-a Jjl ^3 ) \Y LiLljj (s lc. jV' Cljli 

.VA ALsaII ^3 IisJjjI JaL*jj (jl ^Ualul Vja Jl jjjIuua V] SIjIjaII "l A iLajill < Jjjjjla. 

AjjS AjjCa <— a . ~l£ I I Iaa (jl£ A3j i jjill t-iA& jj]L (JjjI (Ja-ui jjISa ^iw,i SIjIoaII $.lgjjl <_JjS j 
• ^ Cll j£ o AC. A3jl Laic- TV ja*JI j- a jJlall LdJjj 4 ^-aj-a (jujla. j£ jjj <ja 

f 0$ *1>&. Cul£ AjjBI o! jUaSI tji Qaa j3 oAC. Cl A i a . (ja Sjjiaa jjSl CiAj ^1 LjSjI jj jSl j 

La .lie JajJtl) AjIAj ^3 (J'y Mull o^jLlax Ato jfl A "**- jljjI I 

J' UaLu] (> ^lulj jjjsU. jVi j£-jjl S jS» aja* 23 ^ f JpUl 4 > J & 1 jib 

.SjjaVl 


<j}3^ SAalall CiLV jll CiaAlii 4 ^ic Ljsul ) \\ cAalall CjLV jl! Cl jti Igjlj 4c. jAa-all jjaij ^3 

O* ^Uaid OA aIJaII 4 ^ j A “l J ^ o J 1 4jiiiia^ll 4^3 lolljjj CLjl ^ 4 -all 

^sIaaII Jjla Axj CiAAjj (JaIxjII 4^ cJLal (jSlj aeiiLl c_sAA (J j^»n (Jtlij jjj 4jljiial in Laic l A jaxSI 

• VT <3j3a1I 4^3 4 _jujx! j j^Sjj^aVl AjlSjad (jiila.jLa jjjsIA 

^■ 4 ^ui V J lj£] Jalii CliLi A l ltel jj AC.ja ?> ia 1 1 4 jl jAx-iT SAjCaII CjL V jllj jV' Cl 2 kJj-a\ ^lljjj 

oAsCudl CiLV jll £-a LsjIjj ()? 1j1j j .^LuITi j ULS jj ^jil 
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B: Commands - Forms I and II 


Form P 


Commands are as much fun to give people in Arabic as they are in other languages. Arabic 
commands are not quite so simple as they are in English, but they can be mastered easily now that you 
know how to do the jussive. As I stated in a previous chapter, the word jussive refers to the form of the 
verb used in a command. It is from the jussive that Arabic commands are derived. 

Command conjugations exist for ^ , cd , and Therefore you have only five 

conjugations to learn for the commands for each type of verb. Furthermore, although I will give you all 
five command conjugations for each kind of verb, the drills will stress the commands for the first three 
pronouns at the beginning of this paragraph since they are the most commonly used. 

We will start with the Form II verb , L>“j 4 ("to torture") to illustrate the way commands are 
done for every Form II verb in the language. As I h§ve said, the command is derived from the jussive. 
The jussive for this verb for the pronoun Cu' is . If we take off the prefix (-> we are left with , 

which is the command for cUl. For (and for the other pronouns) we do exactly the same thing. The 
jussive for Cjj' is j JS. When we delete the prefix, we are left with ^ which is the command for the 

second person feminine singular. 

The exact same procedure is followed for the plural commands and for the dual. Here are the 
commands for the verb , 0*04 • 


Command 

Pronoun 

o •» ' 

O-J* 

cA 


cJ 

1-jJ 

Uui 




‘cP 


Assimilated, hollow and doubled verbs will have their commands formed exactly the same way, so no 
examples will be treated here. In fact, defective verbs also form their commands the same way. 

However, defective verbs do look sort of funny so let’s take a closer look a them. Maybe they will look 
even funnier. 

We will use the defective verb ts £- a > and derive the commands for it. For the second person 
masculine singular, the jussive is . We drop the prefix and we have the command Lt-a. This looks 

funny. Now look at all the command forms for this verb below. 
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Command 

Pronoun 


lid 


cd 

bLa 

Luil 

ijLo 


•** 

a <jd 


Remember that commands, like everything else in the language, will be unvocalized. Thus the first 
command in the chart above can look like the past tense of a Form I doubled verb when there are no 
vowels. Likewise, the fourth command in the chart above will look just like the past tense conjugation 
for fA. Another example is the second person masculine singular command for the Form II verb 
also discussed above. The command form and the past tense form look the same when unvoweled. 
Usually you can tell what is going on from context, but your mind must be aware of all the possible 
readings of a group of consonants so that you can make sense of texts and use a dictionary correctly. 
Practice helps a great deal. The more you read, the more quickly you will be able to determine the nature 
of the words you are using. 

Form I 


Sound Verbs 

Form I verbs, like all verbs in the language, derive their command forms from the jussive. However, 
the pattern of the Form I command is different from that of Form II. We will now see why. 

We will take the verb IdJ * , as our model. The jussive of this verb for cjif is, as you know, 
'lpjSS. Now we will drop the prefix, just as we did for Form II. We are left with . For Form II, 
whatever was left after the dropping of the prefix was the command. Now, however, we have '<_></£ 
which begins with two consonants with no vowel in between. As you know, a consonant cluster cannot 
begin a word in Arabic. Therefore, for all Form I sound verbs we must add a prefix in order to get the 
command form. If the stern vowel is a dhamma, as is the case here, the prefix is a hamza, seated on an 
alif, followed by a dhamma 1. If the stem vowel is either a fatha or a kasra, the prefix is a hamza 
with a kasra seated underneath an alif ) . In our current situation, the imperfect stem vowel is a 
dhamma, so we add 1 and get The same prefix will be used for all the command forms of this verb. 
The commands for are on the top of the next page. 
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Command 

Pronoun 

O % O i 

cA 


cA 


Lujl 

\jjjl 

^jjl 

' O f ° | 



The verb La 3 , L*L has a stem vowel of fatha for the imperfect. Therefore, the prefix 1 will be 
attached for all the command forms of this verb. 


Command 

Pronoun 

L**jl 
• < 

LJ 

<>3 

Slut 

Uil 

* * 

Uu! 

o 

IjjA jl 

^jjl 




The verb has a kasra for the stem vowel in the imperfect. It will thus take the same prefix 

as the verb above. 


Command 

Pronoun 

O O 4 



cA 

WJ 

Lujl 

WJ 


^aJJl 

' O 0 4 

6*fj] 

Cpjl 


These are examples of how all Form I sound verb commands are generated . Please note that no 
Form I sound verbs have a prefix beginning with a fatha. Also note that the ham?a used in these Form I 
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sound verbs is elidable. So for example, you might come across j which would be 
pronounced “ijlis wadrus”. 


Now let’s take a break and review the rules for forming commands for verbs in Forms I and II. 

1 . Take the jussive conjugation for the appropriate pronoun. 

2. Delete the prefix for that conjugation. 

3 . If you now have a word beginning with a consonant and a vowel, you have your conjugation. 

4. If you have a word beginning with a consonant and a sukuun you add a prefix based on the stem 
vowel. 

5. If the stem vowel is a dhamma your prefix is 1 . 

6. If the stem vowel is a fatha or a kasra your prefix is J. 

The rules above apply to all ten forms with the exception of Form IV and a few other verbs which I’ll 
treat at the end of this section. In Form IV the prefix is always 1 and the hamza is not elidable. Otherwise 
all of the rules above apply. 

Now let’s see how these rules apply to the other categories of Form I verbs. 

Hollow Verbs 

We first go to the jussive to derive the command. Let’s take the verb JIS , J j jL. So, rule number one 
abov^ for Lul yields as I am sure you understand and remember. If we drop the prefix (rule two) we 
get °Ja . Since we now have a consonant immediately followed by a vowel (rule three) WE NOW HAVE 
THE COMMAND FORM FOR THIS VERB for the second person masculine singular. For all Form 
I hollow verbs, we never need to add a prefix once we drop the prefix of the jussive. Before you look at 
the commands for this verb below, fill in the blank chart below with its commands based on the rules 
above. Then fill in the rest of the blanks for the verbs jL» , jauu and LiU. , LiUJ . Then look at the chart 
which follows and see how you did. 


The Do-It-Yourself Hollow Verb Command Chart 


LiU. 

jlul 

'JS 

Pronoun 




cJ 




cJ 




Lcuil 








jjj! 
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The Do-It-Yourself Hollow Verb Command Chart - Corrected Version 



jLa 

'Ji 

Pronoun 

® * • 

J ** 


cJ 




cd 

liU 


Vji 

Laljjl 

IjaU 



^jjl 

O X 

U L>“ 

oi 

od 


You see that for three conjugations the middle radical remains. This is because the middle radical 
remains for these conjugations in the jussive. So do not think that you shorten the middle radical for 
these verbs for all command conjugations just because you do so for cd. This is a common mistake 
which American students make. 

Defective Verbs 

If you can generate the jussive for each type of defective verb, you can generate the command. 
Defective verbs, like sound verbs, require a prefix in the command form. The rules for adding the prefix 
for defective verbs are the same as they are for sound verbs. Just follow the rules in the list I gave you 
above. 


For example, we will begin with the first type of defective verb we studied, using i (“to 

complain”) as our model. The jussive for cJ is &S5 . When we drop the prefix we have Obviously 
we now have the,same problem for this verb as we, do for Form I sound verbs. Since the stem vowel is a 
dhamma we add ' as our prefix which gives us i&l. 

The other two types of defectives, those like and , ^^uujuse ] for the command 

prefix. Therefore, these two types of verbs use the same prefix as do the remainder of the Form I sound 
verbs, those whose stem vowel is either a fatha or kasra. (Verbs of the fourth category, such as ^ , 
ts*** “ k ave the same command patters as verbs like ^*3 , ^*8% .) Again, use the blank chart below and 
follow the rules you have been given and see if you can derive the command conjugations for defective 
Form I verbs. Remember, first you must know the type of defective the verb is, then you derive the 
jussive for the appropriate pronoun, then you drop the prefix of the jussive, and then you add the correct 
command prefix. 
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The Do-It-Yourself Defective Verb Command Chart 


o < 

L ‘ iSjA 


Pronoun 




cJ 




cd 




Lojlt 








. **4 

0“ 


The Do-It-Yourself Defective Verb Command Chart - Corrected Version 


o - 

‘ lsJ=H 


Pronoun 

oA 

JA 


cJ 


^JA 


cd 

o 

•* f- 

kJA 

vjsz!i 

Lout 

YJJa \ 

hJA 



oAA 

o&M 


(jd 


Doubled Verbs 

The commands for doubled verbs can either be derived from the jussive of these verbs or they can be 
derived from the subjunctive. Recall that in the previous chapter I mentioned that usually the actual 
jussive of these verbs is not used today in MSA. As I said, normally, the subjunctive is used instead. I 
then gave you the jussive and subjunctive conjugations for a model doubled verb and pointed out two 
things: 

1 . For the “big five” conjugations in the subjunctive, a fatha replaces the dhamma of the present tense 
and the sukuun of the jussive. 

2. For all the rest of the conjugations, the subjunctive is the same as the jussive. 

Now, let’s look at the pronouns used in deriving command conjugations. Only one of them, , is a 

member of the big five. So for ^ two different command conjugations are possible, one based on the 
subjunctive, the other on the jussive. The one based on the subjunctive is more common. 
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The other four pronouns will each have only one possible outcome since the jussive and subjunctive 
conjugations for them are the same. Let’s do cji first. We will use the verb A j , Jj* as our model verb. 

In the subjunctive, the conjugation for Cu/l is Jj5. If we drop the O prefix we are left with J j which 
begins with a consonant followed by a vowel. So ->j is the command based on the subjunctive. 


In fhe jussive, the conjugation for cjjl is y . When we drop the cj we get *^ij which requires the 
prefix I (since it begins with a consonant with a sukuun and has a dhamma as a stem vowel) and gives us 
. As I said above, the jussive-based command conjugation for cjul for doubled verbs is rare. 

The other four command pronouns are all derived from the jussive. For example, for the jussive 
gives us ' jijj. We drop the prefix and get 'jJj which is our command. Below is a chart for the 
commands for the verb ^ j , J jj. 


Command 

Pronoun 

(^J) 

cd 

- % 

cJ 


Lojjl 



0 J o f 



, £ 

Keeping in mind that although for <-ul you will want to use the subjunctive, the six rules for deriving 
command conjugations apply to Form I doubled verbs as well as they do to other verbs. 

Three Oddball Verbs 

The verbs Wt , 1$ and are slightly irregular because they have a hamza as their first radical. For 
each of these verbs, when we derive the command by using the jussive, we cut off not only the prefix 
used with the jussive, but the hamza as well. For example, the jussive for cA of the verb is . If 
we were to take away only the cj prefix we would have •**•'. We would then have to add a prefix of ' 
which would give use two hamza’ s in a row. Arabic does not like two hamza’ s in a row. Neither do I. 
In order to avoid this most unpleasant situation, the hamza of the root is removed along with the 
prefix. This leaves us with Since this word begins with a consonant and a vowel it is now the 
command. (I must admit that I am truly bedazzled by this language.) Here are all of the command 
conjugations for 
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Command 

Pronoun 

o % 

_ © 

la. 


S 

•» 

cd 

111 

Lsjjl 

ijll 

^jjl 

© % 



<j£' and Ja\ form their commands in the same way. If the command for j*' is preceded by j or }>y <-i 
it, will retain the hamza of its root. In other words, the command for this verb for is j- just as and 

°jk are commands for i-u'. However, if we add j or t-i to jl we will have jll j and jl la. This bringing 

, , 2 

back of the hamza is only done for the verb j*' and it will not always be done. 

Negative Commands 

Negative commands for all verbs are done by using V in front of the jussive. Thus oajlj ^ means 
“do not study” and V means “do not say.” Make sure you use the correct jussive conjugation for the 
person(s) you are addressing - V - to a woman, for example. Do not ever, not once, not one 
single time, try to negate a command by putting V in front of the imperative. Do not write 1 jS] V 
when you mean to say IjS V. There is no such thing in Arabic as using V with a positive 
command. 

Indirect Commands 

Indirect commands are formed with J and the jussive. means “let’s study” and means 

“let him study.” 

Now do Drill 28. 
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Drill 28. Each sentence below contains a verb in the past tense conjugation for the second person 
singular or plural, masculine or feminine. Convert each sentence into the appropriate positive and 
negative command conjugations. Fully vowel all verbs in your answers. 


C.l.ift j . V * 

.lilll CJS . 1 

. Ctwam .VI 

. Ajj^xll ‘-'.■■j' . V 

. (jliiS (jc- . V V 

.*ki*a¥l -V 

.CjUIajjVI j . VV 

. (jLjax _j «*< a . x . £ 

.i_jL 11 Caajfl .V t 

.Aulc. diJJj .o 

cjsi .vo 

l-lILI! cliJQc. .*1 

. >nll ^11 s j|<i'i,'l~>l . V t 

. ajj^*ii i ,v 



.^jj JS OljS .V A 

. (jjtuaUxvH ^ 

.{S*\ J& aJL.j flu£ .V 4 ! 

. 1 jj jj (J^jll lift Cmc- . 1 » 

.(jAiill lift ^ j .V* » 

•SjjjS CJl . 1 1 

. dllj Aj^C. j .IV 

.atjlbCuaj .IT 

■aU~.11 ^11 aj_jc. j .11 


.AiiaJl ^1 Ift 1 O 

•eliJl !i & i." n.Vi . 1 “l 
* • 

.c.Lull lift Cult . \ V 
• - «» • 

mall lift . 1 A 

• A n^*»l all AjjJI Cl j j . I H 
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C. The Subjunctive with A 


The subjunctive as a concept in grammar refers, in general, to that which is uncertain or related to 
emotion. Often it is used for things which are sought, desired, or feared, but which are not necessarily 
realized. In such situation, verbs in many languages reflect the somewhat uncertain nature of what is 
happening through changes in their conjugations. In many languages, Spanish for example, the 
subjunctive exists in more than one tense and the conjugations can become rather confusing. In Arabic, 
however, the subjunctive is only used as a mood of the imperfect tense. As a result, there is only one way 
to conjugate a verb in the subjunctive in Arabic. 

The subjunctive in Arabic occurs in situations. One is after particles such as J , and which 
essentially mean the same thing: “in order to” or after the particle y which is used to negate the future. 
The other situation is after the word y , which is used with verbs of desire, emotion, or intention. In this 
chapter we will deal with the first of the two situations. Regardless of which of the two uses of the 
subjunctive is being employed, the subjunctive conjugations will be the same. 

Below are the subjunctive conjugations for the verb 


Plural 

Dual 




\JJ& 

Lull 

J* 5 ' 

1st 



Lu/jpj 

(m) 

" % o „ 

chj- 11 

cJ 



Ujts 

(f) LaA 


cJ 





U»J*i 

jA 

' o S o " 

u* 



" S o + 

(jaj.li 



As you can see, the differences between the subjunctive conjugations and the present tense 
conjugations are minimal. For the “big five” (whenever the present tense suffix is a dhamma), the 
subjunctive suffix is a fatha. For ,du! we drop the final 0 just as we do for the jussive. Whenever the 
present tense suffix is the subjunctive is 1 j with the alif unpronounced. For the second and third 
person feminine plurals the conjugations are the same as they are for the present tense and the jussive. 

A simpler way to look at it is this: All five present tense conjugations which end in a dhamma end 
instead with a fatha in the subjunctive. For all other conjugations in the subjunctive you use the jussive 
conjugations. 

At this point you may wish to know something rather interesting. Outside of the passive voice, there 
are no more conjugations in Arabic that you will ever have to learn. Yes, we are only through Form II 
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and you will need to leam Forms III through X, but there is nothing new in them. You will see nothing 
that you have not seen before. They will be a breeze. Yes, there is a thing or two in classical Arabic 
regarding conjugations, but you will probably never see them unless you read classical texts. If you do 
wish to read classical texts you can leam the remaining things you need to know by looking at Wright, 
Cowan, or Haywood/Nahmad. As for the passive voice, it is much simpler than the active and will be 
treated in the next chapter. 

You have just seen the subjunctive conjugations for a Form I sound verb. For the sake of 
completeness, I will now give the conjugations in the subjunctive for the other types of Form I verbs and 
for Form II verbs. You will see that everything that was said above will apply to the charts below. These 
are mainl y for reference and you can skip them if you wish and go on next part of this section which 
discusses how J is used with the subjunctive. 

Hollow Verbs 

Below are the subjunctive conjugations for the verb LJIS , DjSj. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

'JjL 

0=^ 


Uul 

'JjSi 

li 

1 


Vj* 

(m) IaA 


'cd 

of^ 

'eft 

c£\ 


(f) Ua 


cJ 

1 




Uj* 

jA 

o S 

'eft 

0* 




<4* 
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Assimilated Verbs 


Here are the subjunctive conjugations for the verb ie-j , (“to promise”). 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 



1 JbtJ 

Lajjl 

JC.1 

ti 



l^su 
" •• 

(m) 1-aA 


cJ 




(f) Ua 


cd 

WEM 





jA 


u* 






Doubled Verbs 

Below are the subjunctive conjugations for the verb Xj , Jjj (“to reply”). (The subjunctive 
conjugations for Form I doubled verbs were also given in Chapter One of Part H) 


Plual 

Dual 

Singular 

V • 


'Xjp 

Lajjl 

a % \ 

■U 1 

Ul 




(rn) LaA 

V *• 

■O 4 

cJ 

" o > o «* 



(f) LaA 







£> S ' 

jA 

O % O "■ 

0* 



V - 

■U 1 



Defective Verbs 

Okay, now we come to the defectives. Typically, they are just a bit more difficult than the other 
verbs. We will start with the first type of defective that we treated in Chapter One using (“to 

appear”) as our model. (Do not confuse this verb with , lij “to begin.”) The chart is on the next 
page. 
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Plural 

Dual 

Singular 



1 Jin 

Luj! 

j4 

Ul 




(m) 1-aA 


cA 

•- 


1 

(f) IxA 

•- 

cJ 





' % O' 

jJjj 

jA 

" O' 

0* 



- J o^, 



You will recall that for the present tense conjugations which normally end in a dhamma with sound 
verbs (our “big five”), we get only a waaw with verbs of this kind. That is because the theoretical 
conjugations end in dhamma-waaw-dhamma, which is always rendered as a waaw pronounced as a long 
vowel. In the subjunctive those same conjugations become dhamma-waaw-fatha which is a permissible 
sequence so the fatha remains. All of the other conjugations in the subjunctive, as with all verbs, are the 
same as the jussive conjugations. Cynics might also want to note that since most texts are unvowelled 
the fatha will not appear anyway. These cynics may have noted similar instances with regard to man y 
verb conjugations. 

Now we come to the second type of Form I defective represented here by the illustrious verb , 
(“to decide”, “to rule”). 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 


C 



*£ 

lit 



o 

•• 

(m) IaA 

o ^ 

**’ * «** 

cJ 

0 - 

oA 

o - 

(f) L*a 

O X 

cJ 

1 




o 

jA 


t > 



O X 

" • 



This verb is also regular in the subjunctive. In the present tense, you will recall, the combination of 
kasra-yaa -dhamma becomes simply a yaa’ pronounced as a long vowel because the sequence is not 
permissible. Again, as in the case of the first type of defective, the subjunctive sequence is permissible 
and is used. For all other conjugations the subjunctive is the same as the jussive. Cynics take note. 
The subjunctive fathas will not usually appear anyway. 
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Now we come to the third class of Form I defectives represented by the honorable ^-3 , t5 -«4 Look 
at this. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

o - 

1 5^ 


o „ 

LjiaTi 

Looil 


d 



o 

LluUJ 
«* •• 

(m) taA 


lld\ 

0 

*** 


o - 

\ w n Ti 

(f) LaA 

o - 

o ' «.» 

cd 

to - 
1 




o 

jA 

o 

'.O' .' 

C> 



o 



In the present tense, as we saw in the last chapter, the “big five” conjugations for this type of verb 
end in an alif maqsuura, instead of a waaw or a yaa’ as we see with the other two types of defectives. In 
the subjunctive, this third class of defectives still ends in just an alif maqsuura. No fatha is added. So 
the present tense and the subjunctive are the same for the big five conjugations. There is no reason to 
add a fatha to a word which already ends with an alif maqsuura, which is itself equal to two fathas. For 
all of the other conjugations, the subjunctive and the jussive are the same - just as is the case for 
the other two types of defectives and for all verbs in the language. 

Form II Verbs 

For the sake of completeness, below are the conjugations for a Form II sound verb and a Form II 
defective verb. Remember that Form II defectives are the only verbs in Form II which should be thought 
of as a separate category from sound verbs. Furthermore, there is only one kind of defective conjugation 
in Form II. Form II defectives, always, always, conjugate like Form I defectives of type two such as 

and lSJ^- , • That means in both tenses and all moods. That means that they NOW 

AND FOREVER WILL CONJUGATE IN EVERY INSTANCE JUST LIKE THE VERB <^5 , 
and the verb in terms of the prefixes and suffixes used in the conjugations. 
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Here are the subjunctive conjugations for , ’cpjA 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

% 


LuijjG 

IaSjI 

' --f 

li 

* 



(m) 1 *a 

S 

£ * 

cJ 

\ 

C2& 

s 

LujAj 

(f) Ua 

if*J^ 

cA 





" * ' % 

j* 

" o * ' ' 




% 

<f* 


Here are the subjunctive conjugations for the verb J* i» , 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

% 

If** 

0*1 

•* 

Lujl 

' *' 1 

if** ] 

li 

% 

1 JAulJ 

^1 


(m) IaA 

% 

" ^ ^ 

if** 

cd 

> 

od 

\L'.k 

•• 

(f) Ua 

% 

* ' •• 
if*** 

cJ\ 

WEM 




if*** 

j* 

" * ' % 

JOAUJJ 

o* 



' * ' i 

if** 



The Particle J 

Now that we know how to produce the subjunctive, we will learn something about how to use it. As 
I said before, essentially there are two situations in which the subjunctive is used. One situation is with 
verbs of desire, emotion, or intention. Again, that situation will be treated later. The other case is after 
certain particles or words, many of which mean “in order to.” The most common such particle is J. This 
particle is attached to the verb which is then conjugated in the subjunctive. 

For example, let’s say “He went to the library in order to study the beautiful Arabic language.” In 
Arabic we would have aLasJ! ajjUI <_* j. 

You can see that we have written J as part of the verb o-jJj which is put into the subjunctive. That 
is all there is to it. The sentence could also be translated as “He went to the library to study the beautiful 
Arabic language.” The use of “in order to” or “to” is one of style in English. 
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. There are other particles which have the same meaning as J. The most common are , ySl and 
J**-. The last of the three, can also mean “until.” You will have to tell from the context. 

Examine the sentences below. 


1 . We traveled to Lebanon to study peace. 

. ptuill j_)ii (jl_ul L JL* . 1 

2. They went to Lebanon to visit their friends. 


3. You (f.s.) are studying to obtain a degree. 


4. Samiira went to Tunis to teach English. 

t 

.Sjjj&iYi yys yi*. yi s j**" 

5. We are waiting here until the teacher comes. 

.(juj-Xali jjJakj yia. liA jlVui .O 


Note that in the last two sentences the meaning of yb. comes from the context. 

J is negated with ^ (pronounced “li’ala”) and °J& and ykl are negated with X£ and X£1 
respectively. is negated with V yiv For example: 


1 . She studied Arabic, an easy language, in order 
not to study Spanish, a difficult language. 

^L£l Axl yjs J tAaj^xll CIluijJ . 1 

.A Ail yfe j tAj.‘)llmVl 

2. He did not say anything about Syrian politics in 
order not to die. 

• ^Lll 4-uiLluJI l JA . \ 


Another particle, y , is used with the subjunctive in order to negate for future meaning. When y is 
used to negate the future, the meaning is very strong as in “I will not go (at all, or ever) to that place.” 
The future is discussed in Chapter Seven of Part II and examples with y are provided there. 

That does it for the subjunctive for this chapter. Read Part D on verbal nouns and then do the drills 
which follow. 

D: Verbal Nouns 

A verbal noun represents a change in the form of a verb which allows it to be used as a noun in a 
sentence. For example, the verbal noun in English for “to read” is “reading.” You would say, for 
example, “Reading is good for you.” In the previous sentence, “reading” is the subject. If you say “I 
love reading Arabic books” you have made “reading” the direct object. In this section we will study the 
derivation and some of the uses of the verbal noun in Arabic. 
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Derivation of Verbal Nouns: The Good News 


The verbal nouns for the overwhelming majority of derived verbs (Forms II-X) are extremely easy to 
derive. Within each form if you can derive one verbal noun you can derive almost all of them. Here we 
will look at Form II verbal nouns. 

The verbal noun for is . Look at the way the verbal noun is constructed. A prefix of cj 
is added to the word while a sukuun is placed over the first radical. Then a acting as a long vowel, is 
placed between the second and third radicals. The result is pronounced “tadriis.” This is the pattern for 
the vast majority of Form II verbal nouns. For example, the verbal nouns of and c. are, 
respectively, and uAJ" • What could be easier? Note that for the verbal noun contains two 
consecutive yaa’s. The first is from the verb itself and acts as a consonant; the second is added as part of 
the verbal noun and is pronounced as a long vowel. The word is pronounced “ta’yiin.” 

Defective verbs have a slightly different pattern. The verbal noun for J*** is pronounced 
“tasmiya.” Here the of the root and the ij which is added give us just one is preceded by a kasra. All 
Form II defectives have this pattern. 

Form II verbs whose last radical is a hamza take a pattern very similar to that of defective verbs. For 
example, the verbal noun of Ua (“to congratulate”) is ^4 ^ . Note that the hamza sits on a <j. The word 
is pronounced “tahni’a.” 

A few Form II verbs have more than one verbal noun pattern. The two patterns may have different 
meanings. For example, the verb jjS means “to repeat” but it also means to “to refine” as in oil refining. 
The verbal noun for the first meaning is J while the verbal noun for the second meaning is jjjSj. The 
verb t_i ja. (“to test”, “to try”) has a verbal noun of Jkj and one of ‘-jjjaj. Sometimes the former refers 
to a specific test while the latter usually refers to the act of testing in general. 

o - 

The exceptions to the pattern of are nonetheless rare and you should not worry about them. 

You should also be aware that most of the regular Form II verbal nouns take feminine sound plurals. 

A few of them may also taken broken plurals. Usually the broken plural will have a different meaning. 

For example (“instruction”) has a sound plural ObuEu meaning “instructions.” However, it also has 
a broken plural ^*11*3 meaning “teachings” as in the teachings of some popular figure. As with all nouns, 
you should deal with the meanings of the plurals as you come to them. 

The Bad News 

The bad news is that while the verbal nouns of the derived forms are easy to predict, the verbal nouns 
of Form I verbs come in many different sizes, shapes and patterns. As you learn each new Form I verb 
you will have to memorize its verbal noun just as you memorize the broken plurals for new nouns and 
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adjectives. Be aware, also, that some Form I verbs can have more than one verbal noun and that these 
nouns may differ in meaning from each other. 


There are many patterns. In EMSA vol. 1, Chapter 16, there is a good list of some of the most 
common Form I verbal nouns. It would behoove you to pay great attention to that list. Note the many 
patterns. Do not try to memorize the patterns themselves. Just learn the actual nouns. But it is good to 
be aware of the possibilities in terms of patterns so that you can tell what is going on when you are 
reading a text. It is always to your benefit to be able to determine what kind of word you are reading if 
you do not know its meaning. If you know what kind of a word it is, it will be very easy for you to find it 
in a dictionary or to make an educated guess about the word’s meaning if you know other words from the 
same root. 

Just for reference, below is an abridgment of the chart on pages 314-3 15 of volume one of EMSA 
showing one or two examples of each of the major patterns listed on that chart. 


Verbal Noun 

Verb 

Verbal Noun 

Verb 

<_>Ua 

Ljaj 

5» ° " 

<■ J 




o - 

'JE 


OLP 

o 


•« * 

Lila. 

° *> 

40“ 


JLaj 

oJ jC- 

ale. 



JaL 

J-aC. 


Use of the Verbal Noun 


The verbal noun in Arabic has a number of uses. In this chapter I will focus on the three most 
problematic ones. Other uses of the verbal noun (covered in Chapters Five and Six of Part II) are largely 
stylistic or ornamental and are very easy to leam. Learn what’s in this chapter, and you will have the 
verbal noun stuff down. 

The verbal noun in Arabic usually refers to the doing of the action referred to by the verb. Here we 
will focus on three ways it can be used: to replace a verb in the subjunctive, as a concept, or as a 
concrete noun. No doubt, you want examples of this. Let’s take each item one at a time. 

In our examples we will use the verbal noun for the verb Li-L. , (“to work”). The verbal noun 
for this verb is *£*&. In the first type of usage mentioned in the above paragraph the word means 
“work” in sentences such as “He went to Kuwait in order to work there.” In such situations, the particle 
d is attached to the verbal noun. Examine the following sentence. 
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o 

duj£ll L_l&j 

Note two things about this sentence. First, the d being used here is the same one that is used with 
verbs in the subjunctive. When d is attached to the verbal noun this way it is working as a preposition 
and puts the verbal noun in the genitive. The sentence could be rendered using the subjunctive verb 
instead of the verbal noun and mean the same thing. 


<dU& dyjSlI ^11 


Thus, the verbal noun can be used in place of the verb in the subjunctive and have the same meaning 
as the verb. This is use number one. 

Also, notice that the verbal noun in our model sentence is DEFINITE . When the verbal noun is used 
in place of the verb it is almost always definite. The only time a verbal noun used in this way will be 
indefinite is if it is used as the first term of an indefinite idaafa. For example, compare the sentences 
below. 


1 . Samiir went to Syria to visit. 

if d 

2. Samiir went to Syria to visit a friend. 

- Sjijji .y 

3. Samiir went to Syria to visit the market in 
Damascus. 

.(jjjuLaJ OjLj] ^jll L_ia3 .T 


In the first sentence, SjLj is definite as it should be. In the second sentence, the verbal noun is 
inde fini te since Samir went there “to visit a friend.” If the verbal noun had the definite article then there 
would be no idaafa. In cases such as the second sentence above, the verbal noun is left indefinite. 

You will see many instances similar to sentence three. Here the verbal noun is part of a definite 
idaafa and is therefore definite. When the verbal noun is used with d it is very often in an idaafa, either 
definite or indefinite. You will see plenty of examples shortly. 

Now we come to the second of the three uses, the use of the verbal noun as a concept. In English, 
when we take a concept as such love, hate, or work, we usually keep the words indefinite. For example 
“Work builds character.” In Arabic, we can use the verbal noun to represent concepts just as we do in 
English. However, we keep the verbal noun in Arabic DEFINITE . This is because in Arabic, concepts 
are always definite (and often, but not always, singular) whether or not they are derived from verbal 
nouns. Thus when we wish to us as a concept we will always make it definite. For example. 


1. Work in the path of God is a duty. 

LjaJ j Alll diJ“ if* d^*il • ^ 

2. Cleanliness is a part of faith. 

.jjLajVl jj'® .X 
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In sentence two 4iUij is a verbal noun meaning “cleanliness”. The sentence is a well-known Islamic 
statement. If fact, since oW! “faith” is also a verbal noun and is being used as a concept, it too is 
definite. 


The third use of the verbal noun refers to its possible use as a “concrete” noun. That is, it can be just 
a regular good old boring noun, an every-day word. In this regard, can mean “a job” as in: 

I have a job in this ministry. jjll ^ ^ 

The verbal noun here is indefinite since the person is saying he has a job. The verbal noun used this way 
can also be made definite depending on what is being communicated. If someone wants to talk about 
“the job” instead of “a job” he would make the word definite and then could talk about “his job” being 
great or whatever. 

Remember that a verbal noun will usually be definite with the exceptions noted above. American 
students often forget this. Remember also that there are three ways to make a word definite in Arabic. 
The verbal noun can also be made definite in all three ways for all three uses. Examine the sentences 
below and see how the verbal noun is used. 


1 . I went to Iraq to study the history of Islam. 

.^LuiVi £ejj!j 3-uilj^l (jljxl! <^11 tlwAJ . ! 

2. The study of the history of Islam is very 
important. (Or “Studying the history of Islam . . .) 

1 * f 

• laak A jcjjll A-uiljJ .T 

3. He wrote a study about the role of Islam in the 
world. 

^ ^LbVI jjJ jc. . T“ 


Note that in the last sentence the verbal noun is indefinite. This is an example of the third usage of 
the verbal noun which can be indefinite or definite depending on the situation. 

Oh Yes, Just One More Thing 

Sometimes a verbal noun from a transitive verb can take a direct object in the accusative case. I have 
always thought this was sort of cool. What does this mean? Examine the two sentences below. 


1 . He talked about the study of the Arabic 
language. 

<uii jc. ^ISj . ! 

2. He talked about his study of the Arabic 
language. 

4 x 11 ! Aiuiijj (jc. .y 


The first sentence is a typical use of a verbal noun. The verbal noun is in an idaafa with 4illl. As a 
result the second term of the idaafa is in the genitive case, as usual. 
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Now look at the second sentence. You will recall that nothing can come between the first and second 
terms of an idaafa except for the demonstratives such as ii* and In the second sentence we have a 
pronoun suffix attached to a^IjJ which makes the verbal noun definite and which comes between it and 
what would otherwise be the second term of the idaafa. Therefore we no longer have an idaafa, so there 
is no reason to put Ailll in the genitive case. Ailll is not the subject of the sentence, nor is it the predicate 
of an equational sentence. Therefore there is no reason to put it in the nominative case. The accusative 
case is the only option remaining. Since the verb from which the noun is derived is transitive, it is 
understood as taking Ailll as its direct object, so is written in the accusative. 

Some writers tend not use the above construction, especially with certain verbs. They get around it 
by using the particle J ^meaning here “of’ or “belonging to.” We can rewrite the sentence we have just 
analyzed as: a,uj*J 1 Ail] aIJjo 

Here we simply add J , meaning “of,” to Ail]' and put the word in the genitive case since J always 
puts a noun in the genitive . The meaning is the same. Basically the two styles are interchangeable and 
you will see both. 

Now do Drill 29. 
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Drill 29. Write in the case endings and then translate each item below. Then rewrite each item using <J 
with the correct form of the subjunctive. 

jiLui . 1 

(jajjJuS lijalu. . T 

.4_uIa jl 4 j1aju f Luii jlLl ^1 ojjajui dljiLui . V* 
.(_jj3tll .tftftl JajuijVl (jjuill (jc. jji^ll IjuijJ . £ 
.liltife jLjaxj j^-ui f.\ >^ll AjJjxjjJS ^11 Cjjiluu .O 
.1 iij . i t un fjc- i t .i A.l . U Ja-uujVl (JJuuill ju9 liJC. .1 
. lilliA 4jL«alaL 4 £jjuS ^ (JaxII j^jVl ^3 t.~~nuC. .V 

SjLjl <_jj3la 11 pjiLu .A 

. joj£ Out $.l)ul US 

• 4j jjISjVI mjjjql ojAlill 4 »a'-% ^1 UjjLui . i » 

Part B: Identify the verbal nouns in the sentences below. Then translate each sentence. 

* * 

SilSSl JjSLuia ^ Ijtauj iiijjS .o S.HjL SjSa 4jjj*11 AAll! 4_lu1j0 . 1 

• l^a. 1 jJu_o3 distull lilli jl£ .1 .(juUJjll CLiUaJj j-» 

* * 

.^j*tiAll (_jIa 111 (^jjl .V .Ijbk 4 _o£a (JS S-lijaJI Sfrlja T 

.4_u*ti SjSa 4 j£jjaV1 (jAaII (jiu ^3 frLali t_J jtui .A .1 ^=l 4 A g a (JS oJjjaJI o«,lj3 tlutul . £ 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 6. 


Below is an excerpt from an article in ixwjVi Jjj-Jill dated July 9, 1995, on page 4. The article 
discusses the area of located on the Egyptian and Sudanese border. Both countries claim the area 
as their own, so ca£La has been a matter of dispute between the two countries for some time. 

Read the article all the way through one time, without using a dictionary. Then read it a second 
time. This time, use your dictionary, but limit yourself to looking up only two words in each paragraph. 
(There are three paragraphs, so no more than six words.) 

Then write a two-sentence summary of the paragraph in English. You can check yourself by looking 
at the translation of the article in the answer key. 

After you have done the above, do the following: 

The article is filled with verbal nouns, many of them from Forms I and II. Identify each Form I and 
Form II verbal noun in the article. Then see how many of them are in definite or indefinite idaafas and 
how many are not in an idaafa at all. How many of the ones not in idaafas are definite? How many of the 
ones in idaafas are definite? 

If you can, then look for verbal nouns from other forms and ask yourself the same questions as in the 
paragraph above. Then check the answer key and see for yourself. 

UjJ'V iZdAi* 4 di 4 J ^?»i| 

i AjxIIj A**al^]l iMjfilt 4-uaSLidl I Ac- ^ (j*a*-a 

~ l nM -v AjjJafl 4 HaLi LuIa jmi Lila (JLiJaSj AS dul£j Ljajl" 0 jLucAj 

'' J ~ -<jsi 


L_L-aj La jUal Ausuuj ASa.a f.\ AAC- (. SjKl AxjSswli J 

Cjl jLoJiC-Vi Aj^aj AxjSaJI Cjjjjkj ."liSjA ^jaxjjLall ^LcoiVl llAc.^)^. SaLj^j' 

.(JfrL t lft l l &A& jjxajll dilc. j^uLo lg.-a.lAj AjILall 


■* *■ ** ■ 11 AS ^ Ax J (JjjJul ^jlA_j*all ^ a.mxll (j-a ij^aajj 

<Ja*JI <La£La-a ^^ic. (_$A jAaJl LagC-l^j i'_V s jial ^Ijll jjjUaui jl jSlil j A . Yil b (jxVi 

AjIjAII 
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E. Active and Passive Participles Forms I and II 

The active participle is known in Arabic as Jc-lill The word <Je.la refers to the form the 
participles take when derived from a Form I verb. The active participle (AP) is essentially an adjective 
closely related in meaning to the meaning of the verb. However, active participles are often also used as 
nouns. For the moment do not worry about how the APs are used. You need to learn how these 
participles are derived. First we will study the derivations of the APs. Then we will look at how they are 
used. 

Deriving Form I Active Participles 
Sound Verbs 

As indicated by the name of the AP in Arabic, Jc-lili the AP is formed by inserting an alif 
between the first and second radicals and a kasra between the second and third radicals. For example, the 
AP of oxji is Likewise, the AP of is The APs of all sound Form I verbs are derived in 
this way. They are all made feminine by adding S. As adjectives referring to human beings, they will 
usually take sound masculine or feminine plurals. However, when used as nouns, either referring to 
human beings or to non-human things, they often take broken plurals. For each AP you learn, you will 
have to learn its plural(s). 

Hollow Verbs 

Hollow verbs follow the same pattern as sound verbs. A hamza is inserted in place of the middle 
radical. For example, the AP for JIS is J31S and the AP for jljis jglj. They are made feminine with S 
and their plurals follow the same rules as the APs of sound verbs. Again, for each AP you learn, you will 
have to learn its plural(s). The identity of the middle radical as a jor^is irrelevant in fo rming the AP of 
a hollow verb. They are all done the same way. 


Assimilated Verbs 

These verbs are completely regular in forming the AP. The AP of ilj is oil j. So these verbs are no 
problem at all. 

Doubled Verbs 

When the AP for a doubled verb is formed, the second and third radical remain together. For 
example, the verb o'j has an AP of olj (and not opl j). Note that when we form the AP of a doubled Form 
I verb we have a long vowel followed by a consonant in the same syllable. In other words, there are two 
sukuuns in a row for the AP, the hidden sukuun after the alif and the sukuun after the first daal. The 
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sound plural of this AP is oj^j. Except for the doubling of the second and third radicals, the APs of 
doubled verbs are quite regular. 

Defective Verbs 

The active participle of the verb UJ is Every defective Form I verb, regardless of whether the 
final radical is a j or a tj, has an active participle of exactly the same pattern. The AP for is 
and the AP for is o * U Note that these APs end with two kasras. This is the ending for both the 
nominative and genitive indefinite forms. The accusative form for all of them will look like . 

When these words are made definite, they all end in a long yaa’ pronounced as a long vowel, <^121 , 
(“judge”) for example. In the nominative and genitive, when these words are definite, there is no 
inflection for case. In the accusative, a fatha is added as it would be to any noun or adjective. For 
example, the accusative of ^=>12' is 

Any adjective or noun whose last radical is either a j or a lS and which ends in two kasras is known 
as a defective noun or adjective. Many defective nouns and adjectives are not participles. In this section 
I will focus only on those that are. For more on defective nouns and adjectives see the appropriate 
section in Part III, Chapter Two, of this book. 

Look at the chart for singular masculine and feminine defective APs on the top of the next page. 
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Masculine Singular 

Nominative 

Genitive 

Accusative 

Indefinite 

(jialS 

U* IS 

tlilS 

Definite 


^lil! 



Feminine Singular 

Nominative 

Genitive 

Accusative 

Indefinite 

AoLala 

2 via 

4 n A 

Definite 





You can see from the charts that the feminine forms are perfectly regular. The feminine forms take 
regular feminine sound plurals as well. The masculine forms can take either a sound plural if they are 
adjectives, or they will take a broken plural if they are being used as nouns referring to human beings. I 
will show how this is done presently. 

For Form I defectives, if the AP is used as a noun referring to masculine human beings, the plurals are 
all formed like that for <>alS. Its plural is SLiaS . All of the other Form I defective masculine plurals have 
the same pattern. The pattern takes normal case endings, just like the plural word SiSLJ does. 

If the AP is being used as an adjective modifying a human plural, it will usually have a sound plural. 
Whenever a sound plural ending is added to the defective masculine singular AP, the is of the singular is 
dropped and the sound plural ending is attached. For example, we have We wish to make it a 
sound plural. Theoretically we should have However, the ij (represented by the two kasras), 

will be dropped leaving us with Look at the chart below. 

Masculine Plurals for Defective Form I APs 



Singular 

Plural (Nom.) 

Plural (A/G) 

Human Noun 


+ % 

SLja9 

SLiJaS \ dLiJaS 

Human Adjective 

<j2alS 




What Does This All Mean? 

With respect to defective active participles, here is what you will usually see. You will see them 
usually in the definite masculine singular, i.e. . You will also see them in the definite feminine 

singular (A^alSll) and you will see them occasionally in the indefinite masculine and feminine singular 
accusative (L^a\3 and A^alS) when these words are used in what are called “haal” constructions (see 
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Chapter Six). The human plural forms will be rare, and the plural forms modifying human nouns will be 
rarer still. 

When you look these words up in the dictionary, you should be aware that all you will see will be 
something like . You will not see the two kasras nor the yaa’. In fact, look up the word 
right now (it is on page 904 of the fourth edition of Hans Wehr). All you find here is o^la. Next tp it, in 
Latin letters, you will see “qadin” indicating the two kasras. Further on you will see the plural sLia. 

Keep this little quirk in mind when you think you are looking up such a word. 

For a full discussion of defective nouns and adjectives see Chapter Two of Part HI. 

Deriving Form II Active Participles 

Form II APs, are all formed with the prefix ? placed before the imperfect stem of the verb. The 
imperfect stem of is We attach the prefix to the stem and get So you always start off 

with ^ and you always have a kasra as the stem vowel. The Form II AP takes regular masculine sound 
plural endings when used as a noun and as an adjective. This will be the case with all derived active 
participles. There are exceptions to this rule, but they are few in number. The feminine form 
takes regular feminine sound plural forms. The APs of Form II hollow, assimilated, and doubled verbs 
are all completely regular. 

The AP of a defective Form II verb is also (surprise) a defective word. The AP of is 
When made feminine it is perfectly regular and will take a feminine sound plural. In its masculine 

form, it takes case endings in the singular and plural exactly as a Form I defective AP does. The plurals 
of the masculine will always be sound plurals and not broken. Here are charts for both sound and 
defective Form II APs. 


Active Participles Form II 
Sound Verbs (and all others except defectives) 



Singular 

Plural (Nom.) 

Plural (A/G) 

Masculine 


(j 

- * ' % 

jiuija* 

Feminine 

- # ' % 




Active Participles of Defective Verbs Form II 



Singular 

Plural (Nom.) 

Plural (A/G) 

Masculine 

£ " J 


- * ' % 





Feminine 

t* 

^ ^ A v H A 
•• 

i**4 

CiLlralax 
* «• 
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Remember that the masculine AP of a Form II defective will have a final yaa’ when made definite, 
just like a Form I defective AP. Thus our model above becomes just as is the case for 
Also, in the indefinite accusative, the yaa’ and nunation appear - 'CLLU - just as we saw with 

Summary 

i-JUa is the active participle derived from the Form I verb . All other sound Form I APs are 
derived the same way. That is, an alif is inserted between the first two radicals, and a kasra is the stem 
vowel. The AP of o * is o* jta , the AP of is <jSL» and the AP of <— taj is OjaL. Active participles 
are made feminine by adding S, as in and i&lw. 

is the active participle derived from the Form II verb All other Form II APs are derived 
the same way. That is, is always added as a prefix and the .stem vowel is always a kasra. The AP of 
(jX-a is , the AP of Jj-» is , and the AP of is . Like all active participles, these are 
made feminine by adding S. 

The APs of Form II hollow, assimilated, and doubled verbs are all regular. The AP of is 
the AP of US j is US Ja , and the AP of is . 

The pattern of adding ^ and making the stem vowel a kasra is not just used in Form n, but also is the 
pattern for forming the APs of all verbs in Forms III- 10. This will be mentioned when we deal with each 
form in future chapters. 

This is core of what you need to know. For items not covered above, refer to the two previous 
sections, preferably while you do Drill 30. For now, go on to the next section and then do Drill 30. 

The Use of the Active Participle 

The AP is essentially an adjective which refers to the action of the verb. In many cases, it may also 
become a noun which is closely related in meaning to the action of the verb. Presently I will give you 
some guidelines on how the AP is used and what it can mean. Practically speaking, however, you will 
have to learn the uses of any particular AP as you come across it. Almost always, the meaning is clear 
from context. 

First of all, the AP can be used as a regular adjective modifying a noun. In such circumstances the 
AP will take a sound masculine or feminine pluraljf the noun it modifies is a plural human noun. 
Look at the examples below. 


1 . I know the man living in this house. 

• dmll ^3 (jSLall Uskjll i-jjC.1 .1 

2. I met the students studying Arabic. 

.'LgjjsJI AJtill (jiuijljit L^Uall UiLli .Y 
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3. These are the women (who are) going to the 
conference. 


^5^ diljAlili (jA «.V3* 


Note that in all three sentences the active participles have a sort of verbal quality to them, although 
they are clearly adjectives. In fact, sometimes active participles are referred to “verbal adjectives.” 
Sentence two shows that an AP can even take a direct object in the accusative case, if the verb from 
which it is derived is transitive, as in the second sentence. 

AP’s often function as the predicate of an equational sentence. Again, the AP will take a sound 
masculine or feminine plural if it refers to a human plural. Again, APs from transitive verbs can take 
direct objects. 


I am writing an article about the future of the 

Middle East. 

SS 

•JajuijVl (JltiMus (jc- Ailia <Lj2l£i Ul . ^ 

They (f. pi.) are working in the factory. 

.^UjuOlaII dl^Lalc- (jA . Y 


Some active participles, when used as adjectives with a verbal meaning, can have present progressive 
meaning; some will have present tense meaning; some may have future meaning; some will have present 
perfect meaning. You will have to learn the meaning(s) of each one. Again, more often than not the 
meaning will be clear from the context. 

Normally, verbs referring to motion, location, or the passage of time, have APs which are present 
progressive in meaning. These are verbs such as o-L?., cjaa, and jtSS. See examples 1-3 
below. 

APs with future meaning are rare, but they often refer to motion as well. The most common example 
is from jaLoi which is a Form III verb. See example 4 below. 

APs which refer to physical or mental states, sometimes called “stative” verbs, can often have normal 
present tense meaning. For example, the verb ‘-ijc- has an AP of t-ijle. which can mean simply “to 
know” and which will not be noticeably different in meaning from the verb used in the present tense. See 
example 5 below. 

A few APs have present perfect meaning; most commonly and are used as examples. 

Also the verb £& when used to mean “to pay” has an AP which is used in the present perfect. See 
example 6 below. 

Below are more examples of how APs are used as adjectives with a verbal meaning. 


1. We are going to the library. 
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2. They (f) live in Amman. 

• CjUSLuJ • Y 

3. I have been waiting here for an hour. (TheAP 
is from a Form VHI verb meaning “to wait.”) 

.<£-Lui o-1a] lift 1 ..'.jjS . V 

4. We are traveling to Sudan next week. 


5. Do you know that man? 

lillj Cjjl JA .O 

6. My daughter has obtained a degree and I have 
paid the tuition, so now I am broke. 

Ulj jia j Ulj C- 

.{jVI uJsU 


APs can also be used as common nouns. Normally the AP then refers to the doer of the action 
meant by the verb. When this is the case, the AP of a Form I verb will have a broken plural most, but not 
all, pf the time. If the AP is referring to hurpan beings, the broken plural pattern will be pattern will be 
Jlla. Examples of such APs are <-dU», t-CDa , and Jxlc, Jlio. However, some APs when 

used this way and which refer to human beings will not used the Jlia pattern, but will instead use a sound 
plural. jta is an example. 

Derived APs (active participles of verbs in Forms II-X), when referring to human beings, will usually 
have a sound plural regardless of whether they are being used as adjectives or nouns. 

Below is a brief list of examples of APs used as nouns for Forms I and II. 


Verb 

AP Singular 

AP Plural 

Meaning 


i_ul£ 

uk, 

writer(s) 

J»J 

JO 

Jj’j 

visitors) 

(jSlu 

(jSlui 

U^*“ 

resident(s) 


* ' t 

- 2 - f 

teacher(s) 

Jxc. 



worker(s) 


Jxlc. 


factor(s) 

c 

(jialS 

aLjafl 

judge(s) 

IS* 

u4 

sli 

builder(s) 


<3*x 

•• •* 

singer(s) 


Sometimes an AP may have more than one meaning, as is the case with Jx Ic. above. In such cases 
you will have to learn each plural as you learn each AP. Now do Drill 30. 
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Drill 30. Each sentence below contains at least one active participle. Translate each sentence and note 
how each participle is being used. Then rewrite each sentence below making the underlined word(s) 
plural. Make all other necessary changes. 






-oJja. AjiUa ilmll dul£ .V 


• 4^aLua tlijl . £ 


. i jllLa-n duS Llljf .© 


. (JlaxA AjIaII lift .1 


• J Jg mia 1 1 ^jj*] 1 <— ul£J! till jS .V 


Aiill qC. AjbjJa Ailsu Lul£ lil .A 


This is a good time to stop and look at the key. So check your work now before you go on to finish the 
rest of the drill which is on the next page. 
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j Oh, oh. Better look at that underlined word. It is 
! an AP of a Form I defective verb. It just so 
; happens that this particular AP is discussed in detail 
i starting on page 149. Go there first, read the 
j material, and then do this one. 

-all ^ alS jA .5 I 

| Hint. There is more than one AP in this sentence. 

; Another hint, is not an AP. Where is that 

! second AP, and what kind of AP is it? 


| Could there possibly, just maybe, perhaps, be a 
| defective AP in this sentence? Would I do that to 
j you? Of course I would. 


; No hints this time. 

• 4-111 (jalill _jC-.li ^c-WI SjlA .IT; 

j This time it's Form II. His and hers. (Actually, 

; hers and his.) 

JA j S . 1 T j 

j 

| Does this sentence ring hollow to you? Hollow 

APs are briefly discussed on page 148. You’ll need 
to look up the plural in the dictionary. 

.CLujSlI Ajuala. ^ jjl j 3tLuil jA . 1 i ; 

Another one? Hint, the middle radical is a waaw. 
You can choose the plural from the dictionary. 

.la. jujjVI (JjjjSII ^ LaJLul iluS . 1 o | 
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Passive Participles Form I 


The passive participle refers to something having undergone the action of the verb. Like the AP, it 
can be either a noun or an adjective, but it usually will not have the verbal meanings of the AP. If it refers 
to human beings, the passive participle will have a regular sound plural most (but not all) of the time. If it 
is used as a plural noun referring to non-human things (like graduate students), it will usually take a 
feminine sound plural. However, some of these will have broken plurals. You will have to learn the 
plurals of each passive participle as you would with any other noun or adjective in this language. 

The Form I passive participle is of the pattern Thus for LiS we get meaning “written” 

or “a letter.” From we get meaning “one who has been judged.” 

For hollow verbs, if the middle radical is a j, the j will appear in the passive. For example, for J j 
we get jj j* “visited.” If the middle radical is a you will see it in the passive participle. Thus for 
we get “sold.” 

The passive participles of assimilated verbs are completely regular. gives us . 

The passive participles of doubled verbs are also completely regular. J j gives us J jJj* (“return” or 
“yield”). 

The passive participles of defectives are also easy to derive. If the verb belongs to the first category 
of defectives, such as ^ , jc-Jj , then the passive participle is like jc. .u “invited.” Note the shadda over 
the final j. 

Verbs belonging to categories two and^ three fonn their passive participles differently from the first 
type. The passive participle of is “decreed.” The passive participle for is 

“forgotten.” Again, note the shadda over the final <s on these passive participles. Also, again 
note that the third category here, for which we have used ^**3 , is**} as a model, can have either a j or a 
iS as its final radical. However, the passive participle will always show a us. Thus the mere presence of 
the >s in the passive participle does not necessarily indicate the identity of the third radical. 

The reason that I stress that the final j or ^ of the passive participles of these verbs has a shadda is 
because that shadda means that these final letters do not disappear when these words are made plural. 

The plural of the three verbs discussed above are and <jji^ . 

Passive Participles Form II 

Passive participles of derived verbs take the prefix just like the APs of these verbs. The prefix is 
then attached to the passive stem of the verb. The passive voice has not yet been covered, but another 
way to look at it is this: The active participle always has a kasra as a stem vowel. For the passive 
participle the kasra is always changed to a fatha. Thus the passive participle for is “taught.” 
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Or, you can say that to form the passive participle, you just add ? to the verb in the past-tense stem. 

The only spelling difference between the AP and the passive participle of this verb is in the stem vowel. 
Consequently, the unvocalized active and passive participles of derived verbs look exactly the same. The 
meanings, of course, are very different. You will have to determine from context which participle is 
being used. 

The passive participles of derived verbs take regular sound plurals in the same way the active 
participles of these same verbs do. 

Passive Participles of Defective Verbs in Form IT 

The passive participles of derived defective verbs always end in an alif maqsuura with two fathas 
written above it. These words are called “indeclinable” nouns or adjectives . An indeclinable does not 
show a case ending. For example, the passive participle of the verb is “named.” The two 
fathas do not represent case. All they represent is that the word should be pronounced with nunation. So 
this word should be pronounced “musamman.” In reality, the nunation on these words is almost never 
pronounced, and of course, the two fathas are seldom written. This word will appear the same no matter 
what case it is in. 

When a Form II defective passive participle is made definite, as in the two fathas are dropped. 
Again, this word will appear the same for all three cases. 


Now gaze at the chart below showing the various manifestations of the defective passive participle of 
a Form II verb. 


Verb 

M. Sing. 

M. Plural 

F. Sing. 

F. Plural 

cs-*" 


s " * 

(J JA A IA.A 

dLojuM 



As I said above, the masculine singular will not show a case ending. The plural is a sound 
plural and will show the case ending of a sound plural just as the ACTIVE PARTICIPLE of the defective 
will. Note, though, the diphthong which appears in the nominative plural due to the stem vowel being a 
fatha. The genitive/accusative, , will also have a diphthong. 

The feminine singular shows all case endings and feminine plural is a regular feminine sound plural. 
Note that in the feminine singular, the alif maqsuura becomes a regular alif. 

That is it for passive participles for now. We will look at other uses for the passive participle in 
Chapter Four. Below are a few examples of how they are used according to what has been presented so 
far. Look at them and then do the drill which follows. 
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1 . This letter is written in Arabic. 

* 

.Aajjajb AjjjSjo 5JLajil abb . ) 

2. You are not invited to this party. 

abb ^11 Ij&ba CLluJ . T 

3. It was a matter so decreed. (Quran, S. 19, vs. 

JLQ j 

* o 

. l^al (jlS j .T 

4. The students are not present in the class. 

jjjJ ja. JA L-l^Uall . t 

5. These are the languages taught in this 
university. 

.AjuoUJI abb 4_u)jball tlililll abb 

6. His daughter is named Samiira. 

.oj;* mi aLalux Ajjj . 1 


Now do Drill 3 1 . 
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Drill 3 1 . Each sentence below has a blank and is followed by a verb at the end. Put the correct form of 
the active or passive participle (whichever is appropriate) in the blank. You may have to make it definite, 
plural, feminine, etc. Make sure you give it the right case ending. 




Iftj .AliaJI JH 

<J?J • 


1 > 111 1 




J qa 


dl3j ^11 LiEkl . Y 

KUusi (jiijiis .r 

cpj .£ 


JJJ 


^gic- .AoJaSllj 

<_|L> . 


CjLlajuVl 0jloj (jl AjIjAII AiaJSil dulc.1 . ° 


J j 


(jl uJiU^i • V 

(Jl .Ua 4jj jj lilliA . A 


" hftla. ±ic." j A j'llnl 

C-ijC- .AjjjxII Axil Ig j-> i 

i/ • 

• 


JJJ*" 

C5^ 


aUjJI .1 • 




Qita-t AJjIaJl . 1 Y 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 7 


This exercise is going to take a little time. It will require a relatively fair amount of reading and some real 
thinking about what you are doing. Please do it, step by step, as described below. 

Below is an excerpt from another article from jVl . Read it, without a dictionary. As you 
read it, underline the following. 

1 . Every Form I and II active participle 

2. Every Form I and II passive participle 

3 . Active and passive participles from Forms HI-X if you can. 

After you have read the article and underlined the words as requested in items 1-3 above, you should 
have some idea of what the article is about. Write out a two or three sentence summary of the article in 
English. Do not use your dictionary. 

After you have done that, read the article a second time (without the dictionary) and underline the 
following: 

4. Every Form I and II verb and its subject. 

5. Every Form I and II verbal noun. 

Now, read the article again. This time, use your dictionary, but look up no more than 10 words and 
look up only those words you have underlined in items 1-5 above. Then add to your summary some or 
all of the new information you learned during your second and third readings. Try and be as detailed as 
you can, but do not try to translate the article, or sections of it. 

Then, go to the answer key and look at the translation in order to verify the information you wrote down. 
The key will also give you all the words you should have underlined in items 1-5 above. 


itutil JU4 4 jSut: >&. 

^olaSll ^ eLjaC.1 jjjSjJala © CLllSSc-l (j-aVl Sj^al (jl <J Aj jna a l l 4 jLJ J ill a j\ jj ^3 j. lua* (Jla 

IAjI (jajpl CLixS j liljlid (JJ. j-oall <jjUJj 11 JliSc.1 ^ Ja jjiall ojxSk. .->.a 

i_iLwal j . 1 5 5 Y ^le- UAjc- aJLvj j (ji jj ja.) ^ 1 f Ji 

< «.«< (.-.ijlAC. (jljjjuJl jVl 4 m a r t 1 1 u'" 
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^.3.1umaA ^ja c j*a« A_noVI CIiLuuaII (jo AAC-j « (jIAja ^3 all 

• Ljaji (_)ua 1 jjjajJaiall (jo (jolil ^AC-Vl ^£a. AjjAadl diUa3.Aji.il dlAti Ia£ 


jlSjl tg_j3 dioAiA aJjaII £ ja I t 5 ‘i'sl to lg*m* 4 t. iSC. aJ 4_uiAaJl ^jj3 jJbaAj! ^Ic. (jAaaftH (jV jAa*3a] 1 ^£3 j 

:^»Aj < "Ajjjjlall j a jjaJlj s jAISII dalia^l-TbO ,^i ^uhSSj 


tAC-LftaJl (jC. ^AthStt (JjJjaaII j Agirol' ^ _jLa ^ic. (Joalsv — (_£jj2>ail ^Juua. • 

.<L_yIa SjSil jj-oa ^ jli. LjIa (jt£ ^351 

(joj JlnaSYl ( j 1 uaS» ^oJaSli <^3 4 log aj "LLjjaII" ajUdj (J* l d i 4 AjA!ac-1 L_ 1 ai 1 j — (^jISjjuoII ^ic. t^ £ ' ’'<'*> A * 

• AaSl (Jo-aj CllLa-uIalil Aju jjj j ^ jlaJ! jo ^JIaII ^C-Ali ^SIjj aIacJj iA£.LaaJi aI^s) 

tAoC-l Aj^jllill j_jii jl JlaII ^jLa ^Ic. (Jj^aLa. tJaJij j^ajC. _yA_j .'ijiull ^ilaj^A Aoa&JI AjC. ^^aLu-aa • 

• AjjAsJI 4_i3 jJjSJV^ a ^3 jAiAalt 

.^olaSll ^3 (JL-ojVI dll jiuj JjJjaa j ^(Alu! _ AAiLa. ^jill AjC- AoC. £uj • 

• Ajjj jidSl Ulditii (jA AjAC. ^3 Aalgjl ^uuj t JUa^)]l dlljloC- jauaalc — ^jSI^aII 1 ^jjals ^^ic. 

^3 4aaj3I! Aja^LuiVI a g , : t?».,Si SaIjs AjjJalzd (_$a 1I _j > «-il ir. qa Aaua^J) jjaIslIjiaII (ji jAj^aII a£1 j 

jlajjVl sAjAjaII \ ~ A_s qa Aids j (j ji> n3a j Aofi (jAlL V jj^J diJinJi Ajajaiall (jl" (JIS j 

AjAjJdTi (jl jjl Aildal (dlUaluill ^ ^jjS^ialAll IgoA-a.'itin a jj jaH AjjgJi dllSUaJ a I A Ac. j 

frldi djjjjLj L-Lauuall (ja ^juijj Ajia. t_ill ^ O Lh 4 AjIIa jJ^Aj t jaaJjll d)i jloirl ^jjSj 

.tiljlfA (JLljC.1 2J jLxa 

d.la>1 AoiIa jja dllj£j uula ^3 ^daLall ^Utji A j ■ «r. djljjjAj I^s!j ^I9_^a3a 3I ^jjS^JaAAll -JjV' (Jig j 

ji,A Axj Ajto JLauI ^Ic- Ijliaj ("^jiAjAall j£j _jjl" jA jaJ lj£^)a. LauiI (JViij (_^All dilAUill AslI 4_il jdl 

."j»g,jSc. (jAagsll «.lil] i Jxa>. AjjjaxaII 
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Chapter 3 


A. Form III Verbs 

B. The Passive Voice 

A. Form HI Verbs 

Form III verbs are characterized by an alif placed between the first two radicals. For example , 
jaLS , and are all Form HI verbs. In the past tense these verbs conjugate like all the other verbs you 
have seen. In the present tense they have a voweling pattern similar to that for Form II verbs. Below is 
the verb (“to meet,” “to interview”), conjugated in the present tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

BB 


— 

Lou! 

BB 

lit 

— 


B 

(m) 

BB 

cd 

— 


B 

(f) 

bb 

cd 

— 




BB 

jA 

mm 







You should see that the vowel on the prefix is always a dhamma and that the stem vowel is always a 
kasra. This is the same as for Form II verbs. 

The jussive and the subjunctive are the same for Form HI as for all other forms. Therefore I am not 
going to list them here. 

The command conjugations for Form HI are also similar to those for Form HI. We take the jussive 
and then drop the prefix. We are left with a word beginning with a consonant and followed by a vowel, 
so vye already have the command and do not need a command prefix. For example, for CA the jussive is 
“JjUfc We drop the & and are left with which is the command. Here are the command conjugations 
for Form HI. 


Command 

Pronoun 

VP 

cd 


cd 

'X } \1 

Laail 



'dp 

'ijd 
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The active participle is of the pattern J&l£» as in JjI£» • The passive participle is as in JjUu . 
The primary verbal noun pattern is SJc-lia as in jliu . A secondary verbal noun pattern is discussed 
below. 

Hollow Verbs 


Hollow verbs in Form III are regular just like those in Form II. If the middle radical is a j , it will 
appear as a strong consonant. The verb UjU. is an example. The same is true for the ij , as in the verb 
Otflfr . Just as in Form II, there is never any shortening of the middle radical. 

Assimilated Verbs 


Assimilated verbs in Form HI are regular in every way. The j never disappears. For example j , 

LMji. 


Doubled Verbs 


Doubled verbs are extremely rare in Form HI and will not be treated in this book. 
Defective Verbs 


Defective verbs in Form III work just as their counterparts do in Form H. There is only one way to 
conjugate them in the perfect, and only one way in each of the imperfect moods, just like Form n. Below 
is the verb tj ^ , meaning “to call,” conjugated for the past tense and the imperfect indicative. 

Past Tense 


Plural 

Dual 


•• 


•• 

Lsdjl 


lit 


& 

•* 

(m) LaA 

•» 





(f) Ua 

dujli 
" «* 

cJ 

1 jjli 





jA 


CP 
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Present Tense 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 


6^ 


Lojul 


U! 




(m) LaA 


cA\ 




(f) Ua 


cA 






jA 


u* 



% 



I hope you can discern from the conjugations above that defectives in Form in conjugate in both 
tenses just like the verb tjj * , . You will see in the next chapter that Form IV defectives also 

conjugate like ijja- , ^ JW • 

As you might guess, the jussive of Form HI defectives will be derived in the same way as the jussive 
of Form E defectives, as will the command conjugations. See below. 


The Jussive 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

pLu 

c 

LijlS 

Leajl 

a! 

A 

1 join 


•*- •» 

(rn) LaA 

Ajj 

cA 

% 

o±Ali 

cjA 

LJ-S 

(f) LaA 

s 

(jASi 

cA 

1 jjUj 




AA 

j* 





ii 



Commands 


Command 

Pronoun 

Ai 

cA 

(jAi 

cA\ 


Lajjl 

Ijii 

pu\ 


*.-•1 
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The verbal noun of is Stali. 


The active participle is and the passive participle is . These are just the same as in Form II. 
Notes on Form HI 


Form HI verbs are transitive and often express the attempt to do the action described by the Form I 
root. Thus, means “to fight” from the root J2 mean “to kill.” Note that the verb <jjLa. means “to 
attempt.” 

Many Form HI verbs involve doing the action described by the Form I verb directly to some one else. 
For example, means “to correspond with someone,” from the root meaning “to write.” 
means “to participate with someone” in the doing of something, from the root meaning “to share” 
with someone or “to become a partner with someone.” 

Form IE verbs also have a secondary verbal noun pattern. The pattern is Jl*| and sometimes exists 
side by side with the primary pattern given above. Sometimes this secondary pattern is preferred or even 
the only one used. Sometimes the two verbal nouns have different meanings, but usually this is not the 
case. Here are some common verbs for which the secondary pattern of the verbal noun is often used. 


Verbal Noun 

Meaning 

Verb 

£-la£ 

to struggle 



to struggle 



to fight 

'J31S 


to call 


JLjaj 

to struggle 

(Jlilj 


to struggle 

tJ^ 


These verbs also have the primary pattern for their verbal nouns. You will see both patterns. In case 
you are interested, is the term you often hear translated as “holy war” by the news media, and indeed 
it does sometimes have that meaning as a technical term in Islamic studies. However, since it is against 
Federal Communications Commission regulations for newscasters ever to pronounce an Arabic word 
correctly, you have probably heard the word pronounced something like “jeeehad,” as in heehaw. 

You have now studied Forms I-IH. You are actually getting close to learning all 10 forms, since, as 
you see, the derived forms are much easier to master than Form I. The following exercise will drill you 
on Form HI as well as on Forms I and H Pay careful attention to the context. Since nothing will be 
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voweled. Forms I and II will often look the same. Form III verbs, because of the alif, should stand out 
and be easily recognized. I will talk more about context in Chapter 4 and again later in this text. 


After you do drill 32, go on to the next section of this chapter. PAY CAREFUL ATTENTION TO 
THE NEXT SECTION. It will give you the only conjugations for Arabic verbs which you have not yet 
had, the conjugations for the passive voice. 
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Drill 32. Convert the following sentences into the present tense. Then negate them using the jussive. 
Fully vowel all verbs in your answers. 


. -liill 'iC'Lui . 1 


t. Uj Jj-ill Cj£jL2 . Y 


. <Jl 11 1-iA ^3 Ia3 i Jjyax djL-alj . V 


. !-<■>. jU . £ 

• Uj ^'Looa^U aljjjU .*1 
. -iC- diwali j AjJal^C- dluila. .V 
^3 S jLaC. <J£ ^J^jljll CjjA .A 

.^yua-Vll Jal&ill ^Ic. Ijss! j . ^ 

.CiUIAjjVI AxjSaJl Cjjj j . 1 ♦ 
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B. The Passive Voice 


The passive voice is widely used in Arabic without the negative associations regarding style that the 
passive voice has in English. American students are often uncomfortable with the passive voice when 
reading Arabic texts because the unvoweled passive conjugations often look exactly like active voice 
conjugations. Since many students often are horrified at the thought of reading for meaning and 
recognizing words in context, and since they are usually very weak in grammar, sentences in the passive 
often are totally misunderstood. 

- o 

Below are the passive voice conjugations for the verb (“to examine”) in the past tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 


0=^ 

% * 

Ltuil 

*+• 1 

U 

S * 

0^0 • 


> 

1 ■ 

(m) 

% 

cJ 

% i 

c '£****& 

C5& 


(f) 

% 

cJ 

% 




% 


% 

u»^>s 




% 

L 



Passive conjugations are differentiated from active conjugations by internal vowel changes. You can 
see from the conjugations above that the vowel on the first consonant is always a dhamma and that the 
stem vowel is always a kasra. These are the only differences. The suffixes are exactly the same as for the 
active voice. If you write out these passive conjugations without the short vowels, they will look just like 
active conjugations. Therefore context is what will tell you what is going on. 

Now we will see how the passive is used and what it means. Let’s use “I studied the book” as a 
model sentence. This sentence is in the active voice. It is also a very boring sentence. Anyway, if we 
wish to convert this sentence to the passive voice in English we would say, “This book was studied by 
me.” (This is a gross barbarism in English, but such sentences do occur.) Now let’s look at the Arabic 
versions of these sentences. 


1 . I studied the book. 


2. The book was studied. 

.Lisar^jj .r 


Look at the second Arabic sentence. The direct object of the first sentence is now the subject of the 
second sentence Oust like English). Thus the verb is conjugated for the third person masculine singular in 
order to agree with the subject. The verb, of course, is conjugated in the passive voice. Notice that the 
Arabic sentence does not have the equivalent of “by me” included. This is because in Arabic the doer of 
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the action is supposed to go unmentioned. In fact, the Arabic word for the passive is <J “the 
unknown,” in reference to the fact that the passive is used so the doer of the action will remain unknown. 
Here is another example. 


1 . The student (f) studied this 
book. 

> 

11a AjJUal! .) 

2. This book was studied. 

. jIjSJ) ljuk . Y 


See that the subject in the first sentence is removed and that the object of the first sentence becomes 
the subject in the next sentence. This is really not different from English. The only real difference is that 
in English we can mention who did the action in the passive, whereas in Arabic we cannot. 

Question: How would you say in Arabic: “These books were studied”? Think of the answer and 
then look below. 


I hope you got this right. The subject of the sentence is a non-human plural, so the verb must be 
feminine singular and the demonstrative must also be feminine singular. 

So far, you have only seen a sound From I verb conjugated in the past tense in the passive voice. 
Now I will show you the conjugations for a Sound Form II verb and a sound Form III verb for the 
passive and in the past tense. Then I will give you the present tense conjugations for sound verbs Forms 
I-in. Then we will examine the hollows, defectives, etc. It seems like a lot at first, but you will see that 
the passive conjugations are actually simpler than the active ones. 

Below are the passive past tense conjugations for the Form II verb - Note that the voweling 
pattern is exactly the same as for Form I. 


Plural 

Dual 


UJJi 


uLjj 

Lui 

S. o n > 

u 

s 

O & % 



(m) IaA 

" o £ * 

L 

Cut 

S 

fjn\ 


(f) Ua 

„ o * * 

C-Jjoi 

Cut 

Ij-ji 




- * % 


'O'** 

c> 



• + * ^ % 
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Since the voweling pattern is the same for Forms I and II, these two forms will look alike when 
unvoweled in the passive. In fact, these verbs in the passive will look just the same as when written in the 
active. Thus, could represent , or • I n fact, could also represent other 

things as well, such as “lesson” or the command ‘yj* “teach.” Thus, you must be aware of the 
context. 

Now let’s look at a Form III verb in the passive for the past tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 




Lsojl 

J . O J. 

u 

% 

°»£sA 


IjA 

(m) 

^ \ . > 
i y\A 

A 

L-131 

^•oa y* 

Cpi 


(f) Ua 

t**1.Vh 

cA 





JA jjjq 

jA 

' c 2 . 

0* 



(JjAA jj! 



In Form III the alif is converted to a waaw which is the long counterpart of the dhamma, as you 
know. The stem vowel, as always, is a kasra. Since the waaw does stand out, you should have no 
trouble identifying a Form III verb in the passive voice when it is in the past tense. 


Now we come to the present tense for the passive voice. First we will take the Form I verb, , 

o 


Plural 

Dual 

Sine 

ular 

o S 

s ' •. 



Lolljl 

.» ' 

li 


^jjl 

© 

« x 

(m) 

8 S 


o S 

' o ^ v 


o J 

(f) Ua 

o % 

pji 

o 

f* 



© 

J ' .J 

jA 

e 

- o - 




o J 

J ' > 



For the present tense, the vowel on the prefix is always a dhamma (for all ten forms). The stem 
vowel is always a fatha (also for all ten forms). The suffixes are the same as for the active voice. Note 
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that it is the internal voweling which indicates the voice. Thus, unvoweled, the active and passive present 
look exactly the same. 

Form II verbs will be done exactly as Form I, as will Form m verbs. Here are the passive 
conjugations for Forms II and III in the present tense. 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

% 

* * V 



Lull 

o-Ip 1 

Li 

% 

' * ' + 



(m) LaA 

s 

cJ 

% 

' o S> ' 

j-ls 



(f) LaA 

JowjL: 

cJ 

" £> " % 

r* 



* a ' % 

J * 

" o ' % 

0* 



S 



Plural 

Dual 

Singular 



mm 

Lull 

jaL£1 

ui 

J 

f23t 

mm 

(m) LaA 

^aUS 

cJ 

jjaUu 

Jill 

mm 

(f) LaA 

% 

Q-jJAlLu 

cJ 

£jJaL*2 




& L3i 
«• 

jA 

JJaLSu 

u* 



^aILj 



You can see that the Form II pattern is just like the Form I pattern in that you begin with a dhamma 
and the stem vowel is a fatha. Note that the vowel over the first radical is also a fatha. This is because, 
in the present tense passive, all vowels after the dhamma on the prefix are always fatha until you 
get to the suffix. You will see more examples of this when we deal with other forms of the verb. Just 
remember that in the passive voice for the present tense, the prefix will always be a dhamma and all 
vowels after that (including the stem vowel) will always be a fatha until you get to the suffix at the end. 

Since Form II verbs have a dhamma on the prefix in both the active and passive voices, and since they 
all have a fatha on the first radical of the verb in both voices, it is only the stem vowel that tells you 
which voice is being used. Obviously, in writing, the active and passive will look alike when 
unvoweled. When listening you will have to focus on the stem vowel. 
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In Form HI we have the same situation as in Form II. It is only the stem vowel which gives you the 
voice since the dhamma is used in the prefixes in both voices. Again, when written, the active and 
passive present tense will look the same when unvoweled. 

Now I will discuss the various subcategories of verbs: hollow, defective, assimilated and doubled. I 
will treat each subcategory separately, but I will treat each one for all three forms of the verb which we 
have had so far. This is a slight deviation from the pattern in previous chapters. 

Hollow Verbs 

In the past tense, hollow verbs in Form I have only one pattern for conjugation in the passive voice. 

If you recall (you had better recall), that for the active voice we have three different categories of hollow 
verbs, you will see that the passive is much easier. No matter what the middle radical is, there is only one 
conjugation pattern. Here it is for the past tense using the verb j'j , jjjd . 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 

tfjj 



Lull 

&JJ 

ui 

mm 


'JJJ 

(m) LaA 


cJ 

warn 



(f) Ua 

*• 0 • 

MJJ 

cA 

msm 




Jij 

jA 

UJJ 

U* 



• «• " • 
‘-LHJ 



Because the stem vowel for the passive in the past tense is always a kasra, the middle radical of a 
Form I hollow verb must either appear as a kasra or a <5 , the long counterpart of the kasra. The rules for 
when shorten the to a kasra are the same as the rules for shortening the middle radical in the active 
voice past tense. Exactly the same. Note that jjj is clearly in the passive voice, since the (j will not 
appear in the active past tense for a Form I hollow verb. However, cjj j , when unvoweled, will look 
just like the active. 

NOTE THAT AT I. FORM I HOLLOW VERBS WELL CONJUGATE JUST LIKE THE 
VERB ABOVE IN THE PASSIVE FOR THE PAST TENSE. 

Moving right along to the present tense, the passive conjugation of jj j* is j'ji . Thus, just as for a 
sound verb, the prefix vowel is a dhamma. The stem vowel will be either an alif, or its short counterpart, 
the fttha which is the passive stem vowel for all sound verbs. Here is the complete conjugation. 


Plural 


Dual 


Singular 
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% 

* 1 *• 


■M 

Lajjl 

■jj 

U1 

ujj'j 2 


■ tm 

(m) 

% 

* 1 — 

J’JJ 

cd 

% 

'O' 

OJJ> 

Cp 

mm 

(f) Ua 


Cd 

d jJJS 




> , .j 

Jji 

jA 

ujjS 

c> 



’ji 



Note that the principle of shortening applies here just as it does in the active voice. Note also that: 

ALL FORM I HOLLOW VERBS FOR THE PRESENT TENSE IN THE PASSIVE VOICE 
WILL CONJUGATE EXACTLY THE SAME WAY AS THE VERB IN THE CHART ABOVE. 

Form II hollow verbs are completely regular in both tenses and will conjugate just as does. 
For example, j j j is jj j in the past tense passive and jjjj in the present tense passive. 

Form HI hollow verbs are also completely regular in the passive, as they are in the active, f jla 
becomes } jja in the past and ^ j^d in the present. Personally, I like the two waaws you get in ^ jjS . I 
have always felt it is too bad that there is not a verb jjl j . In the passive for the past tense it would look 
like this jjjj and would sound even more ridiculous than a network newscaster trying to pronoun such 
difficult Arabic names as jL& . 

Assimilated Verbs 


Assimilated verbs in Form I are perfectly regular in the past tense passive. Thus Lii-aj becomes 

- . f 

j . 

Furthermore, in the present tense these Form I verbs are also regular, unlike their condition in the 
present active voice. Remember that in the present active voice, these verbs lose the j. Thus LL-aj 
becomes . But in the passive the j remains, giving LiLsf$j . So if you see the j and you know that 
the verb is From I, you know that you have the passive. On the next page you will find the present tense 
passive conjugations for <-£Laj , Ll^u . 
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Plural 

Dual 


* 

L j > ^ ^ 



Uiit 

• ( 

C i*s-i j 1 

lit 

y 


wbm 

(m) LoA 

* •" ^ 

Cut 

o % 



(f) Ua 


Cut 





% 

jA 

(jiu-ajj 

C > 



L J 1 



Assimilated verbs in Forms II and HI are completely regular in both tenses in the passive just as they 
are in the active. The Form II is jSj in the past passive and in the present passive. Similarly, 
the Form IE j is (there are those two waaws again) in the past passive and jj in the 
present passive. 

Doubled Verbs 


Form I doubled verbs work the same way in the passive as they do in the active voice when it comes 
to breaking up the doubled consonant of the root. As I am totally certain you recall, jc- for example, 
when conjugated in the past tense, will have the two J’s separated whenever the suffix begins with a 
consonant. Thus “I counted” is . In the passive “I was counted” you would have cjtjjc.. I hope 
this is transparent. Now, whenever the doubled consonant is not broken up, there is no kasra. Thus 
“he was counted” is . Here the dhamma of the passive appears but there is no place to put the kasra. 
Here is the complete passive past tense for ^c-. 


Plural 

Dual 




» 

Lojjjc- 

Laiit 

Ko % 

CjJQc. 

lit 

j 

o -o % 

^uii 


(m) LaA 

o % 

Cit 

J 

& »*o y 



(f) Ua 

° ■* 

U-S-liC. 

Cut 

1 \Cl 




i J 

jA 

" o J 




o 5 J 

UX 



In the present tense there is no problem at all. The passive of -^is • Here you see the dhamma 
on the prefix of the passive, as always. The stem vowel of the present tense active has been replaced by 
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the fatha of the passive. Now, if the doubled consonant needs to be broken up, for the pronoun c> for 
example, you will see this: • Here, the stem vowel in the passive is moved over to its position 

between the second and third radicals just as the stem vowel of the active would be. 

Now without looking at the completed chart below, fill in the blank chart immediately underneath this 
paragraph with the passive present tense conjugations for ^ . Then check your work against the 

chart underneath it. 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 


3=^ 


L&lil 


li 




(m) 


cA 




(f) LaA 


cd 


e* 




J A 


3* 






Here is the completed chart. 


Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 


3=^ 

% 

Lcajl 

'ibi 

lit 

S 

3 


d * 4 

(m) LaA 


cJ 

3-3uu 


3)j*j 

(f) LaA 

3^" 

cJ 

- + ' \ 
3j^*ri 




i' t 

- 


" 0 " 0 t 

3* 



If. 



I hope you got most of the above conjugations right. 

Form II doubled verbs are totally regular. Thus the passive of is in the past tense and in 
the present tense. 

Form III doubled verbs are extremely rare and are not taught in this book. 
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Defective Verbs 


Form I defective verbs, like hollow verbs, only have one set of conjugations for each of the two 
tenses. Do you remember the four kinds of defective verbs in Form I? If not, you should review them. 
In any event, all of the Form I defectives will conjugate in the same as Lo , _>coj is conjugated below. 
Here is that verb for both tenses in the passive voice. 

Past Tense 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Ljco 

•» 

d^ 

J 

L&Lco 

Lajjl 

* . * 

<— UCO 

LI 

% 

O .. * 


Leo 

•*" 

(m) L»a 

- % 

•• 

'cd 

i 


Ljco 

•*- 

(f) L aA 

duc-J 

cd 

i 




" % 


dP’* 

0* 



•• 



The first thing to notice is that the final radical appears as a <j. This is due to the influence of the 
stem vowel of kasra used in the passive voice in the past tense. This ij will appear in the passive in the 
past tense for all defective verbs. Notice also that the final ij remains for the conjugation for (This 
is because the pattern of kasra-yaa’-fatha is permissible.) We have seen this pattern in the active voice of 
the third categpry of Form I defectives. For example is V'iL"' 1 for ^ in the active. In the passive it 
would be tiuuu . In any event, just remember that all Form I defectives have their passive past 
tense conjugations exactly like the verb in the chart above. So do all defectives in Forms II-X. 

Present Tense 


Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

% 


MBm 

ULl 


Li 

' • ' • 

(jj&Oa 

^ajjl 

MEM 

(m) LaA 

S 

V 

cd 

s 

" O' o „ 

O-ul 

■91 

(f) Ua 

'jac/d 

cd\ 

" O " • J 




e J 

jA 

' o' o S 

dSP*3 

d* 
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The stem vowel of fatha turns the final radical into an alif maqsuura. This will be the case for the 
passive voice in the present tense for all defective verbs. When the suffix o' is added for the dual, the 
alif maqsuura becomes a <_£ and acts as a consonant. When the suffix 0 is added for the pronouns 0* and 
O^i , the alif maqsuura becomes a ij with a fatha before it (the fatha is the stem vowel) and a sukuun after 
it. (We have seen this before. For example .) For the 0 i ending blends with the alif 

maqsuura resulting in the same conjugation as for 0^'- For ^ the j of the suffix replaces the alif 
maqsuura but the stem vowel of fatha remains, giving you OJ^°4 The same thing happens with 

Just remember that all Form I defectives will conjugate exactly the same way as the verb we 
have iust treated here . So will all defectives in Forms H-X. 

Therefore, defectives in Forms II and III will also conjugate exactly as the verb discussed above. For 
example, the verb J*** is in the past passive and in the present passive. The Form HI verb 
jlj is ji in the past passive and in the present passive. 

Some Notes on the Passive 

I have stressed repeatedly that the passive conjugations often look like active conjugations. Now you 
see what I mean. You must always be aware of the context. Drills 33 and 34 will give you some practice 
at producing the passive. Authentic Arabic Exercise number 8 will give you some practice at recognizing 
the passive. Before you do those drills, read the following. 

I have given you examples of the passive voice for Forms I-IH using the past tense (the perfect) and 
the present tense (the imperfect indicative). Be aware that the passive exists in the other two moods of 
the imperfect, the jussive and the subjunctive. Keep in mind that the principles of shortening long vowels 
for hollow and defective verbs are the same in the passive as they are for the active. For example, to 
negate jjj (“he was visited”) using ^ + the jussive, you will write jja ^ (“he was not visited”). You 
may wish to refer to the verb charts, but it should be clear to you that the passive exists in both tenses and 
all moods. Thus it is all the more important that you read for context. 

As stated above, Drills 33 and 34 will help you in producing the passive. But make sure that you can 
generate the passive conjugations for any Form I, II, or HI verb as well as you can generate the active 
voice conjugations. 

Authentic Arabic Exercise number 8 will give you an article and ask you to translate it. In the key I 
will have some comments on a couple of things in the passage that experience tells me will be problematic 
for the American student. Do not look at those comments or the translation in the key until after you 
have given the translation your best effort. When you read and translate the passage, you will need to 
have all of the material covered so far in this book available in your brain, sort of the way a computer 
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program sits in RAM. Your previous experiences with the language may come in handy as well, since 
things will appear in the text which have not yet been covered. 

Whenever you read an Arabic text, either for comprehension or in order to produce a good 
translation, always read the entire piece first, using a dictionary as little as possible. If the text is very 
long, read parts of it, say half a page, without a dictionary and see how much you understand. Then use a 
dictionary to look up a few key words if you need to. Then go on and read some more. When you have 
finished, read the entire text again using the same method. If you need to render a precise translation, 
look up the words you do not know after the second reading and then do your translation. There will be 
more on this later in the text. But try this method with Authentic Arabic Exercise number 8 even though 
the reading selection is not long. 

That is it for the passive for now. In Chapter Four I will cover two other brief items pertaining to the 
passive. One is easy. The second is often a problem for some students. However, if you understand the 
material in this chapter, then this second item will be easy for you. 
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Drill 33. Convert the following sentences into the passive voice (in the past tense). Then negate the new 
sentences using ^1 + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 


." f l jaV r .1 

.igjji f Vi i — iju . y 
*-^11 Jji . v 

.4 Ur^ll Ujc. j . i 

.4111 AjC- 

^ 4*jui 1 . "t 

• jjSL-axll (Jjl U xam i .V 

• O a J j-^ll 1 • A 

,4jbu>ll a 4A ^3 t_uSll «1 a 1 jjJH . H 
j_j*ji 31 <j2uaJl CLiLAjJ) 1 1 * 

“'-*11 4jjj«£»a11 4jjjSH 4j$j__)*V1 4Lui1^*11 CjIAs . 1 ^ 

• LulaC. I^jIS eljJ^C- . ^ Y 
f- )1 a ^3 4jl Ols . ^ T* 
. f U 4iui IaLujj . 1 i 
.4 jl&* ^-3 jjAaII 1 ® 
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Drill 34. Negate each sentence below in an appropriate way. Be aware of what you are doing. The 
sentences are in different tenses, voices, and moods. Fully vowel your answers. 


. QASk. jl! iJC- Aa-iU Aj! jjl! Ailaj \ 

.^1 liiLll diljUuJl ^ 

ja L*ll £* _>*Vi 13 a joLall i-uh .V 

t w-Un 4oil jo« ^ AolLal! CjLaALmAll i— ia_yJ liliA • £ 

J&**B JIS .O 

■*!' ajIaj L_ilo£jl jjij .1 

."© £ f) e^j>g*«'*ll Ajlisll t ^i . tA ^m .v 

.(jl iol <jc- ^lc-1 Cjic. .A 
• l^c- SjaIISI j.il*3 • ^ 
. (jlajll tjt». aLasw (jlc-1 ‘■ "y C. • 1 * 
."la3.il! ^1" ji/u . ! 1 

.Aj£j_)*V 1 Atol-%1! ^2 ^jlaxl! dll jlskiaVl < — >3^ • ! ^ 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #8. 


Below are excerpts from an interview conducted by the magazine da*i._jll with Muhammad Husayn 
Fadl Allah a leading figure in Hizbullah, published in November, 1993, pages 20-25. 

Read the entire selection all the way through without using a dictionary. Note any verbs used in 
the passive voice. Then look in the key to see if you have been able to determine correctly which verbs 
are passive. 

Now you have a much bigger task. Try to translate all of the questions and answers as well as you 
can. If the vocabulary barrier is too much for you to handle, try to gist each question and answer, using 
your dictionary just to look up a few words to help you do this. 

You will note that the questions and answers incorporate much of the grammar we have had so far, 
including hollow and defective verbs, active and passive participles, negation with ^ , the use of , 
verbal nouns, the accusative predicate with the verb , many idaafas and noun adjective phrases, the 
dual and plural, as well as grammar we have not covered yet, such as the conditional and verb forms 
beyond Form HI. All of this is there in addition to the passive voice. Look for all of these elements as 
you read and translate the material below. If you get stuck on something, don’t spend too much time on 
it. Skip it and continue. When you are done, look at the translation and comments in the key. 


luSj (jULi L_it2£u ig.mti 03S <— all jl ^SLia j* j-*d * 

Aaill jSill JAi" <— iL£ lilliA (jL&L: O' 4 _>&! 4^ ^ 

puvi aJLuiaj Igl lS-^J ..ia.1 (_£jj 3 o5 ^dj *4 AAU IjjS Iwilij j_yLui)I\ QA 

* Juu AajJaSSl ialj ^d j AjIaJI ^)LuiYl (jC. AiUa-» .CJ jillj 

i * i fX . ' (jLftLui (jl AjaiJ (^Sl 'l fe Am ^iLuiYl (jC- Aas LLlS l_ fill 

jjLuJ! Ju La C , ilm .. \‘u tjA Ajjaumll jjjSli (jl Y Llj jamiu AjljJ <-i3£ Lajlj J^iil 4 j 2 (jiaitAJ 

Ajja. 

? (JjjC. 1 Laa. AjSjjiI l_ul£ dilljA • 

ta AiV Ajl.ldl iia (j-LuiSn lift (Jc- a! 2 iiljJ (jl£ jl ^ jSad (d jV' (d 

l^A ^ <_£ (_ji jAj^aj ^lj .iad AiiL ^1 Ljo-alc. laila. jjl£ aJSS (jl ^Sljll .Ljj£ Aim /'yj y ^C- JaS AiSlj-a (j^C-L 

i. «»>J-A1 A l-i (^A La • 

. ^11 Laj ; j aa. yaj 9 (jjJjjmj (jjill (_^iljll a La. ^dl SLuiLdl (JLa. 1 g miC-1 ^dl Lila 
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? • i a» . S-U • 

I ,^l 


j . — 2lSU. J^\ j\ Ijjjc. oSa\ Lsolc- !Ala .a*jjLB jja a^juaL a^IuuI aIL* o^' <^' 

” (, °- Jali (jLc.1 (jLaB (>»fl ‘ 

^jLa 1 jl j Cjjjaj (J A^uUjiB a-la-jB J jjjjLaB ^ jiu .Ua Aj.B*a£S*aVI OLLa*B j' ^LaB <^S U£ 

?.1iLuB (JaS 


.jiB ^j'iB ^j^luis ^>1£B 11 a ?I3LcJ .aJc. ^ jj jl <-ii-ui! ^£B I^a o' ^ ( -^ a J 

A\ja jiij] tTlsT ^k ^-iB C_u£ o-a A\JA .A£jaB AJa*J ^ AjflJb ULaB £%$ 0“W 0-“=^ ^ oAjfJ 

.^a ja o j*a »j« ^jj» •“ b~> ^ •'u£~ ’f 3 ^ jl L^j ^ ^ 

.^£B I^A <>a jkaaJ <-0*2 jAj f^V' 

<* a , , u l A\ AjajSB aJjiB liHUakV diVjla-a ( -'Uaa a. J* • 

ILja <j\ Ujli-J Ja 5 ckB£ SJ jUa >1 .U*£ l*3& <-ij&» V Ul^Jj >'j ay JJ^ 

Ajl o“'- u, l tgifr ■■■'; jjl Jjl =-4 .Lkkia Ul ja. cU=S o^j <#^ a ‘ L-akaa (-iiij 

. jUIaVI JaS CjLskl AjLaaJI j£l { ^ i A» JSJu Ajl£x ^ ? l jail iiSjJJ Ajjaij JjOaj L$_^ 
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Chapter 4 


A. The Comparative and Superlative 

B. Form IV Verbs 

C. The Particles £>"' , £>} and o' 

D. The Impersonal Passive 

A. The Comparative and Superlative 

As you know, many adjectives have the pattern. Among them are , jjjS , .luu , and 
Jjjla . For these adjectives there is a special pattern (called the elative in most textbooks) which 
provides both the comparative and superlative adjectives. This same pattern is also used for adjectives 
which vary slightly from the pattern and which we will study below. The pattern is not used for 
adjectives which are participles of derived verbs, words like o*-»jV* , o*^* and ■VT>* . These words 
require what is called a "tamyiiz" construction. The tamyiiz is discussed in Chapter Six. 

° ' o f 

You have no doubt heard people chanting jjSI ilil when you watch the news. illl is an 
equational sentence meaning “God is most great.” The word is derived form and is used here as 
a superlative. It can also be used as a comparative. Look at the following sentence. 

The Caliph Ali is greater than the Caliph Yazid. . Jj jj SJLkJl ^ ^Jc. iLLaJ 

o 

Thus, Qfi jjS' means “greater than.” 

° c 

The elative of Jjjla is Thus, to say “The Nile is longer than the Tigris” we say o* 3 jLl Jjjll 
. J also means “tall”, so to say that Samiira is taller than Husayn we say u*-**- o* tJ jL>' 

To say that men are taller than women we say q* L5W-jl' . 

The above examples indicate two things about the comparative. The first is that the comparative is 
composed of the elative pattern plus the word °<> . The second is that the comparative is always 
masculine and singular. You might also note from the voweling that the elative pattern is a diptotic 
pattern.* That is, the elative never has nunation. When it is indefinite it has only two cases, nominative 
and accusative, with a fatha being used for the genitive case as well. 

Thus the comparative structure in Arabic is quite easy. The superlative structure is almost as simple. 
Look at the examples on the next page. 


* For a detailed discussion of diptotes, see Chapter Two of Part HI. For now, tho u g h forget about it. 
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1. Jamaal Abd Al-Naasir is the most famous 
president in the contemporary history of Egypt. 

ja/>a ■liC- (JIaS. • 1 

. unl » aH 

2. Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad are the biggest 
cities in the Middle East. 

jjiA jjSI jl Aiuj (j > tuaJ J ojAIB • y 

..k-jY! 

3. Damascus is the most beautiful of the Arab 
cities. 

(jAaII (Ja=J joaaJ .V 

4. Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem are among the 
most famous religious cities in the world. 

jj^aI! qa j a hiaII^ 4£a • £ 

.fiun 


The above examples indicate the most common uses and meanings of the superlative in Arabic. 
Examine the first sentence. is an idaafa construction. Notice that the second term of that 

idaafa is indefinite but the English translation is definite. This is how you say “the most important 
(thing)” in Arabic. The noun is indefinite and is preceded by the elative pattern. The elative is always 
masculine singular. 

The second sentence is an example of the elative with the plural - “the most beautiful cities.” Again 
the noun (now plural) has no definite article but the meaning is definite. The elative remains masculine 
singular. 

The third sentence shows that the plural noun can be made definite, but then you have a different 
shade of meaning. The elative followed by a definite plural means “the most ... of the ... .” Often, the 
definite plural noun is preceded by Q* plus the elative, as we see in sentence four. This gives the meaning 
“among the most . . . of the . . . .” 

Please note also in the fourth sentence that the elative word is in the genitive case. As I said 
above, the elative pattern is diptotic, that is, it usually only shows two cases. However, any elative word 
that is definite or is the first term of any idaafa (even an indefinite idaafa), will show regular case endings. 
(See the section on diptotes in Part III if you want more information and examples.) 

If you can handle all of the examples above, you will be able to deal with the comparative and 
superlative most of the times that you see them or need to use them. However, there a couple of more 
things which need to be mentioned to give a complete picture. One is the alternative forms of the elative, 
the other is the use of the elative in noun-adjective phrases. 

First, I will mention alternative spellings of the elative for two kinds of adjectives. An example of the 
first kind of adjective I want to talk about is If I asked you to form the elative of this word you 
would probably come up with , which does exist and is correct.. However, 99% of the time in MSA, 
the elative for is written thus . The second and third radicals are written as one with a shadda. 
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Similarly, the elative for is written , for which there is no alternative form. These two are the most 
common examples of this type of spelling, but there are others. 

The only other spelling issue of which you need to be aware is the elative pattern for defective active 
participles and for adjectives which end in a ^ . For example means “distant.” Its elative is 
which ends in an alif maqsuura and is never declined for case. This is the pattern for all defective active 
participles and it occurs frequently. You have probably heard of in Jerusalem. 

" # ; 

Adjectives which end in a take the same pattern. The elative of “rich” is . 

Second you need to be aware that the superlative can also be expressed by a noun-adjective phrase. 
jjjujj can also be expressed as • In such a situation, all the rules governing noun- 

adjective agreement are in force. This means that the elative does have a feminine singular form and 
masculine and feminine plural forms,. Most of these seldom, if ever, occur. But here they are anyway. 
The feminine singular pattern is . You may have seen, for example, the phrase “the, 

most beautiful names.” The masculine plural form is usually JpAal and the feminine plural form is oLka . 
You will rarely see these plural forms. 

The superlative is sometimes expressed as a noun-adjective phrase, so you need to be aware of the 
above patterns. Also, the phrase cS J£I' Jjjfl ("the great powers"), along with some others, occurs quite 
often. 

That is it for the elative. Drill 35 will give you some practice. 
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Drill 35. Each sentence below contains at least one blank and has an adjective in parentheses at the end. 
Put the correct form of the adjective in the blank. Often, but not always, you will need to use an elative 
form of the adjective. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


(^03^ .i—Ujl (Jj Ajj.la L >a 

(jjLaJ Ajj-la 

(^ 4 ^ .A_u >C- Ajij^alc. 

(JjixJ AjjJba 

(<ii 4*) .Aia.J i> 

Jjjli jgj 

(^33) -iAa. 

Ali.Xa jjixJ 


Jasn 


.y 

.r 

A 

.0 


.AjujC. A-uJa 3 


(Jo-aa.) AjlUa 


Ji t > 

U£) • 


. V 

jA .A 


^A sIa . ^ 




ISjj^al S (JSLuLa tilliA . ^ ^ 

( The root here is * j o“) ^ V 1 ** 1 * ^ 


.(i_jjjS) .^j^A-a OSj 


^ A-aSlI Htj i Iu . ^ V 


(The elative is derived from j&ty ^ 5— aS'j ' * 

(du .!=>.) .UuiJJ j^cVl JjLu> j t> <$* f^V' ' 0 
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B. Form IV Verbs 


The following discussion of Form IV is based largely on the active voice. For the passive 
conjugations, which you should be able to predict anyway once you know the active, see the charts at the 
end of this book. You need to familiarize yourself with the passive conjugations - the drills on Form IV 
in this chapter will include use of the passive voice. 

Form IV verbs are characterized by ^ prefixed to the root and a sukuun placed over the first radical. 
For example 'jd , j£ ! , and . Form IV verbs are almost always transitive and often have a 
causative meaning. For example, means “to sit” whereas means to seat (someone). 

In the past tense they conjugate just like all verbs you have seen. You can refer to the charts at the 
end of this book if you need to. 

In the present tense, these verbs have a voweling pattern close to those of Forms II and III. The 
vowel on the prefix is a dhamma and the stem vowel is a kasra. The sukuun remains on the first radical. 
Here are the present-tense conjugations for the verb jbd , ("to complete"). Note that the ' prefix 
for the past tense is dropped entirely in the present. 


1 Plural 

Dual 

Sing 

ular 

o % 


msam 

Lsoil 

° l 

D4I 

U 

o j 

jjUSj 

— t 

H 

matm 

(m) Ua 

9 % 

&£3 

lid 

o o S 


mazm 

(f) Ua 

bji-ks 

cJ 

o 





jA 

'JA 

c> 



O J 

1)4: 



These conjugations probably seem pretty easy to you by now, and I do not think you need me to go 
through an explanation of the conjugations above. You should note, however, that a present-tense Form 
IV verb, when it is unvocalized, will look like a Form I and a Form II. So, when you are reading a text 
and come across a new verb in the imperfect which has only three consonants after the prefix, you will 
have to decide what form it is by using your dictionary along with the context. For example can 
mean “to know,” “to teach,” or “to inform” depending on whether it is Form I, n, or IV (^ , , or 

^£u). There will be more on this after I have finished discussing Form IV verbs. 

^ , 

The command conjugations are formed from the jussive, as is the case with ajl verbs. means “to 
complete.” To tell someone to complete a lesson, we first derive the jussive U*£. Then we drop the & 
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prefix and are left with ■ Thus, we have a word which begins with a consonant followed by a 
sukuun, so we need to add a prefix^ In Form IV the prefix is a fatha over a hamza which is seated on an 
alif. So we add ' to and get U»£l . This hamza never elides. Form IV is the only form whose 
commands begin with I . 

Below you will read discussions of the kinds of Form IV verbs (hollow, defective, etc.). Note that 
for all of them, the command form always has the prefix of ' added to it, even if the process by which the 
command is derived yields a consonant followed by a vowel. You will see what I mean below. 

The verbal noun of is . All Form IV sound verbs will have the same pattern. Thus, the 
verbal norm of “to submit” is . 

The active participle of a Form IV is formed just as in Forms II and ED. Thus “one who submits” 
(from is a <4*“* which must always be mispronounced on the evening news. (“Moslem” is not an 
Arabic pronunciation; it should be “Muslim” with the u short and not ever pronounced with great stress 
as in “Mooslim.” A “Mooslim” is a Muslim with antlers.) 

The passive participle is formed by changing the stem vowel from a kasra to a fatha just as in Forms 
II and III. The passive participle of £ (“to include”) is jr (“included”). 

of o 

The pattern for the passive voice in the past tense is , and in the present passive it is . 
Hollow Verbs 


Form II and III hollow verbs are completely regular. Form IV hollow verbs present some of the 
difficulties that their Form I counterparts do. However, Form IV hollow verbs all conjugate the same 
way regardless of whether the middle radical is a j or a (j. The principle of shortening the hollow radical 
applies in Form IV for both tenses exactly as it applies in Form I, so Form IV hollow verbs should not be 
too difficult to master. For example, ^ “to reside” and “to build” is the form IV of the verb ^13. For 
f lil, we shorten its alif in the past tense whenever the Form I would shorten its alif. However, in Form 

IV the alif is always shortened to, a fatha regardless of the identity of the middle radical. Thus “I resided” 
is &*al, whereas “I stood” is The latter word has a dhamma for the stem vowel because of the 
category to which the verb belongs. But the former, like all Form IV hollow verbs, will always have the 
alif replaced by a fatha whenever shortening is required. Remember that the middle radical is shortened 
in Form IV for the same conjugations and for the same reasons as Form I. 

In the imperfect, all Form IV verbs have as stem vowel of a ls or a kasra if the ij needs to be 
shortened. The ls will be shortened exactly as the middle radicals are shortened in Form I. The present 
tense of is ^ for ja but is for o*. This parallels the Form I situation precisely. The only 
difference is that in Form I the radical can be represented by a j or a or by an alif, depending on the 
category of the Form I verb. This is not the case in Form IV. 
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The shortening occurs in both tenses and in all moods, just as in Form I. Below are the past tense, 
imperfect indicative, and jussive conjugations for the Form IV ^ 


Jussive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 

.J 

% J 

O Ji 

U 

% 

0 •*, 

% 

> 

cid 

id 

J 

A** 

% 

... -f 

Cu al 

cJ 

0 —i 
& 

% -* 

f \ii 

jA 

% 

0 

* 

> •> 
a. iQ y 


V* 




Dual 

\jA 

•» 

* 

l££\ 

id 

*• «» 


id 

(m) Ia 

% 

Lojij 

•• 


\id 

(f) IaA 




Plural 

% 

° !!* 

& 

% 

* A* 

ud 


% 

1 jaiSG 

% 

u. 

fid 

-4 

' 0 

% 

" o 

&& 

ud 


U. 

\ j*d 



" o 

Cyi 

0* 


Now try to derive the imperative for for cA , then read what follows to see if you did it correctly. 

To fo^m the imperative, we take the jussive for the second person (in this case masculine singular), 
and get . When we drop the prefix we get . This gives us a word which begins with a consonant 
followed by a vowel. Normally <4 would therefore be the command. However, ALL FORM IV 
VERBS HAVE THE SAME PREFIX IN THE COMMAND CONJUGATIONS NO MATTER 
WHAT. Thus we add 1 and get . The prefix avoids the possibility of mistaking the command of a 
Form IV hollow for a Form I hollow. For example, the command for fla is ^5 and when unvocalized it 
could otherwise be mistaken for a Form IV command. 

Now, try to derive the other commands for ^tal and then look at the answers on the next page. 
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Command 

Pronoun 

& 

cJi 



Uif 

Uul 



CyA 



Make sure you understand why these commands are formed the way they are before you go on. 
The verbal noun of is All Form IV hollow verbs will have the same pattern. 

The active participle of this verb is and the passive participle is 

t 

In the passive voice, the verb becomes ^ in the past tense and in the present. 

Assimilated Verbs 


Assimilated verbs in Form IV are regular with respect to their conjugations in both tenses. The only 
irregularity they have is with respect to the derivation of their verbal nouns. 

ikjl is the Form IV of and means “to create.” In the past tense it conjugates like any verb. In 
the imperfect it is Wjj. The j of the root remains, as does the first radical in any Form IV, and is 
followed by a sukuun, just as the ^ is in D^. The remaining conjugations for Form IV assimilated verbs 
are in the charts. 

The active participle is and the passive participle is . The verbal noun is ^4 • The j of 
the root and the kasra of the prefix do not go together in Arabic, and thus the verbal noun has a is where 
the j would normally be. 

> 

The passive voice in the past tense is Ja. jt and in the present it is 
Doubled Verbs 


oti is a Form IV doubled verb meaning “to prepare.” Note that the £% the first consonant of the root, 
is not followed by a sukuun as is normally the case in Form IV. 
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Form IV doubled verbs are like their Form I counterparts with respect to the breaking apart of the 
doubled radical for certain conjugations. Do you remember this from the discussion of Form I? 

In the past tense, certain conjugations begin with consonants. Whenever that is the case, the second 
and third radicals are separated. Thus, to say “I prepared,” we say &&C.1 . Here we have a completely 
normal Form IV conjugation. All three radicals appear, and we even have a sukuun over the first radical. 
Whenever the suffix begins with a vowel, the second and third radicals are written as one letter with a 
shadda. Thus, “they prepared” is . 

In the imperfect there is also the issue of when to break up the last two radicals and when to write 
them as one. Again, in Form IV the rules for writing the last two radicals are the same as for Form I. Vi 
is the imperfect for ja. Note that the vowel of the prefix is a dhamma, as it is for all Form IV verbs. 

Note also that the stem vowel is a kasra and that it is written one space earlier than it would be if this 
were not a doubled verb. The two Ys are written as one, since the suffix begins with a vowel. If we 
conjugate the same verb for <>, we will break up the last two radicals, since the suffix will begin with a 
consonant. Thus we get cpVi ■ Now the stem vowel is between the second and third radicals. 

In the jussive, the same rules apply as for Form I doubled verbs. You can either use the true jussive 
(which nobody does anymore - making you the only one* ), or you can use the subjunctive-like endings 
for the big five. If you use the jussive (don’t), remember when to break up the last two radicals just as 
you would in Form I. Thus “he did not prepare” can be written two ways: W ^ :( and Vi ^ '■)■ The 
latter is much more common. 

Check your verb charts at the end of the text if you have any questions. 

The commands are formed along the same lines as they are for Form I doubled verbs. You can use 
either the jussive or the subjunctive to form the command. You must add ' as a prefix. Thus, “prepare” 
is or V'- 


The verbal noun is 

The active participle is V* and the passive participle is Vi». 

s i . i.. 

The passive voice pattern in the past tense is -ic.', and in the present it is . 

Defective Verbs 

Form IV defectives conjugate just like their Form II and HI counterparts in both tenses. <_S J?-' “to 
hold or conduct (talks)” is a cpmmon such verb. For li in the past tense, the verb is and for the 
imperfect indicative it is for the pronoun ja). 


* You may occasionally see the jussive used in poetry, but rarely if eveer in prose. 
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In the jussive do not forget to shorten the ^ to a kasra when necessary, 
commands. 

The verbal noun for is «•' . 

The active participle is JW® and the passive participle is t/jW®- 

In the passive voice in the past tense is and in the present, L $J*i . 

Now do Drill 36. Then ponder the announcement below. 


The same is true for the 
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Drill 36. Read each sentence below carefully. Indicate all case endings in each sentence. Then translate 
each sentence into English. Then negate each sentence in an appropriate way. Be careful; different 
tenses and voices are used. Not all verbs are Form IV. 


. (jjiauald jljl • f 

• Aalc- -V 

JS ^Ic. ua.1 .i 
. jiall (j a jv<-tA dulc. 

g)A jjjS J.1C. L_nj-3! .3 

?U 1 f UIBl iuj. .V 
. (jjjLjl jjjiVI bhjlka di j±A\ $.Uj .A 

.AjuLsj] ^jlUj (jc- difi-d iaII djjLJ . ^ 
.lilji jjt $ ^iIaC.i . ^ ♦ 


Part II: 

Give the m eanin gs of each verb below. Then give its active participle and the participle’s meaning. Then 
give the verbal noun and its meaning for each verb. 

din jia ^=>j' 

Give the meanin g of each verb below. Then produce the passive participle of each verb and the 
participle’s meaning. 

.iC-t .lijl UjL-a! 

Give the command conjugation for dul for the following verbs. 

(JaSI ejLa.1 ^c-1 


Give the jussive conjugations for the following 
and o* . 




verbs in the passive voice for the pronouns ja , ^ , f* 

^C-S t.r-1 
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fU An Important Announcement 

You have covered by now a considerable amount of the grammar which you need to know in order to 
be able to read, write, speak, and understand Arabic. This book, of course, will basically be of help to 
you in reading and to a lesser extent in writing the language. I would like to take some time at this point 
to highlight some points about reading Arabic based upon my experience as a student and teacher of the 
language. 

Most American students do not achieve real proficiency in reading Modem Standard Arabic. On a 
scale of 1 to 10, with 1 being inept and 10 being able to read literature for pleasure, most students of the 
language after three or four years of university study would be between 1 and 3 with respect to their 
ability to read. Even the front page of a newspaper is essentially beyond them. Of course, this is not true 
of all students, especially those who go off to Middlebury for intensive study in the summer or those who 
go to the Center for Arabic Study Abroad in Cairo, but it is true of the vast majority, even those who do 
very well in class. 

I believe that there are essentially three reasons for this problem. 

The first reason, as you must be aware, is that students are often notoriously weak in grammar and 
thus cannot even begin to deal with an authentic text. This book is aimed in large part at alleviating that 
particular problem. 

The second reason is technique. The typical American student, when confronted with a new text, 
reads each word as if he or she is terrified of the next word. Normally, the student will grab a dictionary 
and begin to read each word in isolation, and as soon as he sees a new word (that is, immediately), he 
rushes through the dictionary to find its meaning, write it down, either in list form, on flash cards, or on 
the text itself. Usually, he writes down the wrong definition. Then, after misunderstanding that word, he 
reads one word at a time until he finds another new word (usually the very next word) and proceeds to 
misunderstand it. Several hours later (if the student has not just given up and gone off to do something 
more rewarding and less painful) the student has a long list of words, or flash cards, or an Arabic text so 
filled with English that both the Arabic and English are illegible (which is a good thing, actually, since the 
English definitions are probably wrong anyway). 

The third reason is that Arabic has a very large lexicon. Therefore the student faced with an authentic 
text is often going to find new words even if he is at a relatively advanced level. 

Thus poor grammar, poor technique, and the fact that Arabic has a very large vocabulary, combine to 
kill the student’s self confidence and his interest in the language. 

You, that means YOU, are now in the process of overcoming the first hurdle, the grammar. As you 
can see, it takes effort, but it is not beyond the capacity of the average congressman to learn the grammar 
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(journalists maybe, but not congressmen). If, and only if, your grammar is strong, you can learn to over- 
come the other two hurdles. 

Reading for Comprehension 

In order to learn to read authentic Arabic texts you need to practice reading in a certain way. Let’s 
say that you are trying to read a two-paragraph article on the front page of a newspaper. What should 

you do first? 

First, read the headline even if you do not understand it. Read the headline and then go to the first 
paragraph. Usually most of the words in the headline will be repeated in the first paragraph, and often 

synonyms are given. 

So, now you have read the headline, you may not be sure what it says, but you have bravely gone on 
to the first paragraph without having used your dictionary. 

Read the entire first paragraph twice before you even think of using your dictionary. The first 
paragraph will be anywhere from one to three sentences long in most articles. After you have quickly 
read the paragraph twice, decide whether or not you understand it. If you do not (you probably won’t), 
decide who or what is the subject of each sentence, what the verb is, and what the object is, if there is 
one If you locate the subject, your grammar should give you a good idea of how to look it up in the 
dictionary if you need to. The same will be true for the verb. But if your grammar is weak, you will have 
a horrible time looking up the words you need to know. There will be much wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. (All to no avail, I might add.) 

Once you have identified the subject, verb, and object of each sentence and have looked them up if 
they are new words, skip the other new words in the first paragraph and go on to the second paragraph. 
Read the second paragraph exactly as you read the first. 

Then look at the headline again and see if it makes more sense to you now. By now you should have 
at least a good general understanding of what the article is about. 

Read the article again, this time all the way through, and see how much you now understand. Then, 
if you wish, look up some of the remaining words you do not know. Unless the number of new words in 
an article is very few - do not look uv every single word you do n ot know. You will not remember them 
all anyway. Your time would be better spent doing more reading. 

The entire process should not take more than fifteen minutes. 

I strongly advise you never to make word lists or use flash cards, or write down the English 
meanings on the text. This takes a great deal of time. Furthermore, you will never sit down and try to 
memorize your lists of words in isolation, and if you did, you would not remember them very long (i.e., 
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more than a day at most). Instead of trying to memorize the new words, your time would be better spent 
either rereading the same text for a third or fourth time or reading a new text using the same method. 
So as you go through a text in the manner I outlined above, do not write dawn the meanings of the 
words you look up and look up as few words as you possibly can. Instead of carrying flash cards with 
you on the bus or to meetings or whatever, take an Arabic newspaper and read something in it. 

This method will help you retain new words without the need for memorizing lists. Furthermore, 
since the vocabulary of newspapers is limited, you can teach yourself to read the front page of Arabic 
newspapers in three to six months if you follow this method and read at least one or two articles every 
day. Of course, there will always be some new words, but the essential vocabulary can be learned in 
three to six months. 

This method will not work if your grammar is weak. This is especially true due to the nature of the 
writing system which often spells very different words in the same way when these words are 
unvocalized. When you read the words in context, your knowledge of the grammar will greatly help you 
to decipher the text. For example, look at the sentences below. Read them and try to translate them. 
Then look at my discussion which follows. 


Sfrl j§ (jaaSjll ^1 
jjjiull JUj ^1 

The verb in the first sentence is the jussive of ilc-', which is a Form IV hollow verb. The verb means 
“to return (something)” but when used with a verbal noun it means to redo whatever the verbal noun is. 
The verbal noun in question is which means “reading.” The subject of the sentence is jl' . The 
sentence reads: The president did not reread the report.” You should have seen that is a Form II 
verbal noun from jjS and means either “decision” or “report.” Here it means report and it is the second 
term of an idaafa. 

You might ask, "Now Jim, how do you know that the verb is the jussive of the Form IV and 
not something else”? I would answer that no other rendering of -i*j makes sense. It could not be -^4 “he 
did not return,” for example, because that reading does not make sense here even though it is a legitimate 
reading of the three letters. The same is true for any other possible reading of those letters. None of 
them makes sense in the sentence, so only one reading is possible. It is the context, THE CONTEXT, 
THE CONTEXT. TME CONTEXT which gives the word its meaning. 

Now let’s look at the second sentence. The typical student will read it and think that the only 
difference between it and the first sentence is the word at the end. If that were the case, what would 
the sentence mean? is an adjective (the active participle of the verb “to be important”) meaning 
“important." What is it doing in the sentence? What is or is not important? You cannot just add 
“important” to your translation without making a significant change in your English sentence. Thus, 
maybe there just might be something different about sentence two in addition to the word Look at 
the verb. It is no longer . So what can it be? The answer is that the verb is the jussive of which is 
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a Form I doubled verb meaning “to consider (something to be something).” Since the verb is doubled, 
the subjunctive is used with ^ in place of the actual jussive. The sentence is “The president did not 
consider the reading of the report important.” 


Sentence two cannot be understood until the last word has been read. Therefore, if you do not read 
for context, you will not understand it. If you look up each word in isolation you will never figure it out. 
I hope I have made my point. 


Incidentally, here are some of the possible readings of fully vocalized. J", '>^,‘^,^4,^, 


0«J 


Jo" 

■ia-i. 


j , , and • All of these are actually words which have meaning. Other readings are possible 


but not all of them have meaning when applied to the combination with the jussive. 


By the way, the two sentences above, with which you have just struggled, were given to two friends 
of mine, both of whom are native speakers of Arabic and both of whom teach Arabic for a living. Each 
of them had diffi culty, especially with the second sentence, which they had to read two or three times. 
They both said that the word in the second sentence is what clued them in on the meaning of the 
verb and thus gave them their proper understanding of the sentence. So even native speakers have to 
read for context. If even they have to do so, then what about you? 


If you adopt the method I outlined above, you will be forever free from memorizing lists of words. 
Read every day and your vocabulary will begin to stick with you. Many words you will only have to look 
up once or twice. Some words may have to be looked up on a number of occasions before the brain 
commits them to long-term memory, but these will only be about ten per cent of the new words you 
learn. But for this method to work you have to work. No language is learned overnight. You need to 
work on Arabic each day. Not for 12 hours, but for about an hour and sometimes less. In six months, if 
you do this, and if you learn the grammar, the front page of newspapers will be no big deal to you. You 
can speed up the process by working harder. Once you get comfortable with the descriptive front-page 
articles (or even before then), try your hand at editorials and opinion pieces. They will be more difficult, 
but in a relatively short time they will cease to be a problem if you follow the same method. 


More on the subject of learning to use Arabic is presented in Part IQ of this book. 

C. The Particles <b) > bU and o' 

This section is a bit long, but do not confuse length with difficulty. Read it carefully and then do the 
drills which follow. 


These three words cause more than their fair share of trouble. The following explanation will try to 
avoid some of the pitfalls in other texts when they try to explain how these words are used. My 
explanation will be practical and not theoretical and it will cover all you need to know about these funny 
little words. 
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I will begin this discussion withuj, which is the simplest of the three words, uj has two major uses in 
this language. First, it is often used at the start of a sentence and has the meaning of “verily” or 
“indeed." Often today we do not even translate the word. Often these sentences are equational 
sentences. 


(Verily) the reporter is a jerk. JmIjaII jjj 

“Verily” is in parenthesis because it is not really necessary to translate. Sometimes it has the meaning 
of “indeed” but usually it too can be left out. 

Now look at the noun J->1 which follows 'uj . The noun is in the accusative case, uj is often 
followed by a noun which must be in the accusative case, or by a pronoun suffix. If the clause after 'uj is 
an equational sentence, as is the case in the sentence above, the predicate will be in the nominative. Thus, 
Jii-a is in the nominative case. 

In an early chapter of this book, I told you that the subject of a sentence is usually in the nominative 
and that if it is not nominative it will be clear as to why. Here is such an example. As soon as you see uj 
followed by a noun, that noun must be accusative. 

uj can also be followed by a pronoun suffix. Look at the sentence below. 

You are a great student. LilUa «&) 

Here again you have an equational sentence. This time the subject is the suffix <2 (which is 
understood to be accusative by Arab grammarians) followed by the predicate in the nominative case. 

Sometimes you will see oj followed by ^liA , Ua , or a prepositional phrase. Look at the sentences 
below. 


1 . There is a book on the table. 

.AjjUall Jc. UtS ^Ua *uj A 

2. There is a book on the table. 

.UfcS 2JjUall Jz. 'uj .y 


uj is used in such a way when the subject of the following clause is indefinite. The subject comes 
after ^La or the preposition, but it remains accusative as if it had come immediately after jj. The subject 
of the clause after is known as uj (the noun of oj ) and the predicate is called uj (the predicate 

s " - ' — " 

of j). The ^ of uj is always accusative. 

'uj is never immediately followed by a verb. A noun or a pronoun suffix must come between it and a 
verb. You will see examples of this in the middle of the next page. 

'uj is also used to mean “that” with the verb JIS . For example: 
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The minister said that the questions of the reporter 
were ridiculous. 


A 8^ 1 n AIiuI (jj Jla 


Jl is always used with JIS to mean “that” as in “He said that such and such is the case.” In English 
we sometimes leave the word “that” out. We cannot do so in Arabic, must still be followed by a noun 
in the accusative or a pronoun suffix, or by a prepositional phrase or word such as followed by an 
indefinite subject. In other words, J) works the same way with JIS as it does when it is by itself and has 
the meaning of “verily” or “indeed.” Note that J] will be used with JIS no matter what form the verb 
takes, even if the active participle of the verb is used. See the example below. 

He stood up saying that Egypt is for the Egyptians. j**** u] 


One last thing about Jj . Sometimes, for matters of style, an author may wish to have a verb 
immediately follow . Since Jj cannot be followed by a verb, as I said above, the author will insert 
what is called a “dummy pronoun” j^Ja) between J] and the verb. For example. 


1 . They said that the idols were smashed. 

.‘di Juk J] 1 jllS 

2. They said that the idols were smashed. 

.1 » , cjjIuS Ail .X 


The first sentence contains the normal syntax. The second sentence means the same thing, but the 
verb has been placed after J) so a dummy pronoun must be attached to J] so that J) will not be followed 
immediately by a verb. The dummy pronoun is always ’* . The use of the changed syntax and the 
dummy pronoun is a matter of style only. The dummy pronoun is not translated. 

Now a second-last thing about Jj . When pronoun suffixes are attached to it for the first person 
s i ng ul a r and plural, there are to. two possible renderings of each. For the first person singular they are 
(pronounced “inni”) angl (pronounced “innani”). For the first person plural they are Ul 
(pronounced “inna”) and Uj) (pronounced “blahyech;” just kidding, it is pronounced “innana”). You may 
use any of these you wish. You will see and hear all of them. 

The next word to be discussed is <j' - u' also means “that” as a conjunction. It is used with verbs of 
cognition or which are used to state a fact. For example. 


1 . He mentioned that the Arabic language is 
beautiful. 

.Aho’N Ajjjadl AJtill (jt jSi . ^ 

2. I heard that the reporter is from Beirut. 



Note that in both sentences J' is followed by a noun in the accusative. It can also be followed by a 
pronoun suffix. In other words, J' works the way J] does. However, J) is only used with the verb JIS 
whereas J' is used with a number of verbs. 
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Students are often confused about what verbs can use b' ■ They are also often confused about the 
meaning of life. Here I can only deal with the former issue. Basically, any English verb which uses “that” 
and is then followed by a noun and a non-subjunctive verb has an Arabic counterpart that uses o'- “I 
heard that,” “I learned that,” “I believe that,” etc. Here are more examples. 


1 . The newspaper has learned that the president is 
traveling to Tunis. 

.Qai jj ^1' jaluu b' tlbaic. . 1 

2. Official sources have confirmed that the talks 
have been postponed. 

i«a" jj' Aaaxuj jjl n-»«a dajS' . T 

3. We know that they lied. 

^gj' <_ ijxi . V 

4. He insisted that the film was good. 

. v ^Lal' y •* 


The English sentences above all use “that” as a conjunction. “That” is followed by a noun or a 
pronoun (just like the Arabic) and the noun or pronoun is followed by a verb in any tense or mood except 
the subjunctive. 

Notice the last sentence has a verb which requires a preposition. When that is the case, the 
preposition is written and then o' is written after it. If the preposition has only one letter, it will be 
attached to o' • On some occasions, the prepo§ition can be dropped without changing the meaning. For 
example '.*=• jaU— <jL and '^=- JL** ^ both mean the same thing. 

Like oj , o' has two gpellings and pronunciations when the first person sjngularand plural pronouns 
are attached. and ^ (“anni” and annani”), are for the singular, while Ul and Li' (“anna 5 and 
annana”), are for the plural. 

The English and Arabic verbs are all verbs of cognition or relate to the statement of fact. So, if you 
are trying to produce Arabic, and you are not sure whether or not to use b' , think of the English. If it 
uses “that” as discussed above, then most likely the Arabic will use b' • 

Now, when you are reading an Arabic text (something you should do every day), there is no excuse 
for not being able to spot b' • If it is used without JIS and is followed by a pronoun suffix or a noun, then 
it must be b'- It cannot be the third word we are about to discuss, b' , because that word is followed 
only by a verb and never by a pronoun or a noun. 

Now we come to b' - b' also means “that”; it can also mean “to.” b' is used with verbs which imply 
doubt, desire, fear, or some other emotion, or even commands which must be carried out. Students often 
desire a list of these verbs. However, the best way is to learn them is through exposure to the language. 
Below are some examples. Look at them closely. 
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1 . He wants to study Arabic. 

.A_u^xl' O' -iJJJ • ' 

2. They asked me to help them. 

o' (g** 'jjUi . Y 

3. You (pi) were able to understand this lesson. 

°£j\ O* .V 

4. We ordered him to fight in the path of God. 

.Ail' Jjfuj (JjIsj o' • £ 

5. We ordered that he fight in the path of God. 

• Ail' (Jaxm ^ (JjLjj y .© 

6. The Mujahiduun demand that the foreign forces 
be withdrawn. 

. A_msk.V' di' jilt m*i 0^ 0_3 ^ ‘ '“‘J • 


The Arabic verbs all fall into the categories mentioned above. They all deal with something that has 
an element of doubt or emotion. They all take “o', which is always followed by a verb in the subjunctive. 
Notice that the verbs in each clause need not have the same subject. 

Look at the third sentence. The first verb is cfi** which is a Form V verb meaning “to be able.” This 
verb, like many other verbs, requires a preposition before its object. For this verb the preposition is “o-» . 
So in order to use this verb to say that someone is or was able to do something, the preposition “o-» must 
be included. Therefore o' is written after o* . Students often find the juxtaposition of a preposition and 
o' to be strange. However, any verb which has a preposition and requires o' will usually have the 
preposition written before o' • The sixth sentence is another example. Here the preposition is attached 
to o' since the preposition consists of only one letter. With some verbs, the preposition can occasionally 
be dropped before o' as is the case with o' • 

Now look at sentences four and five. In sentence five, the direct object, «, is omitted from the verb 
ja\ . This is an alternative way of saying the same thing. It is very similar to what we sometimes do in 
English. So instead of saying that “We ordered him” to do something, we can say “We ordered that he 
do something.” Notice that “We ordered that he do something” has the verb “to do” in the subjunctive, 
just as the Arabic would. 

If you are producing Arabic and do not now whether to use “o' or o' , ask yourself what would be the 
case in English. If your English sentence uses “that” as in “We discovered that the Emperor has no 
clothes,” then o' is called for in Arabic. If,, on the other hand, the sentence calls for “to” as in “We wish 
to give the Emperor some clothes,” then o' will most likely be called for in Arabic. Additionally, if the 
English sentences requires “that” followed by the subjunctive as in “We demand that she take off the 
Emperor’s clothes,” then °o' will once again be called for. The rules in this paragraph apply almost 
always. Seldom will this method ever fail you. 

One final note about “o' • u' and the subjunctive verb which follows it can always be replaced by the 
verbal noun of that verb. For example: 


1 . He intended to study Arabic. 


o' ' 
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2. He intended to study Arabic. 


.AjjjxII 4—1 jJ L5JP 


We can replace b' with the verbal noun of o * which is 5— 1 j-a . The verbal noun will be in the 
accusative case in this sentence because it is the object of the verb. The meaning will stay the same. 

You should realize that this use of the verbal noun parallels the substitution of the verbal noun for the 
subjunctive used with J as was discussed in Chapter One of Part II. The difference is that both O' and 
the subjunctive verb are replaced by the verbal noun. In constructions using <J and the subjunctive verb. 


the verb is replaced by its verbal noun, but the J remains. To clarify and refresh your memory, look at 
the examples below. | 


1. He wants to go to Jordan. 


2. He wants to go to Jordan. 

.(jjjYi J! L>Uill ajjj .Y 

3. He wants to read a newspaper every day. 


4. He studied the Quran in order to understand Islam. 

.^LuiV' ^.iil bijall ija ji .1 

5. He studied the Quran to understand Islam. 

^$al jl jail (jaj-i 

6. He studied the Quran to understand something 
about Islam. 

.^LaYl jc. f^il j' jail ^ it 


Sentences one and two demonstrate again that the verbal noun replaces both b' and the subjunctive 
verb. Also, they show that the verbal noun is going to be definite when it replaces a verb, as was 
discussed in Chapter Two of Part H. Sentence three shows an exception to the verbal noun’s being made 
definite. Here it is used in an indefinite idaafa. This was also discussed in Chapter Two of Part EL 

Sentences four, five, and she show J used with a subjunctive verb, and with the verbal noun of that 
verb. In sentence five, the verbal noun is definite (in this case because it is in a definite idaafa). In 
sentence six, the verbal noun is indefinite because it is being used in an indefinite idaafa. Again, this was 
discussed in detail in Chapter Two of Part II. 

The rule should be clear now. When a verbal noun is written in place of the subjunctive verb, 
that verbal noun will usually be made definite. It will only be indefinite when there is a need to 
put it into an indefinite idaafa. In addition, do not forget that both b' and the verb are replaced by the 
verbal noun. However, in constructions using J plus a subjunctive verb, the subjunctive verb alone is 
replaced. The J remains. 

Also note that sometimes this substitution can be done with b' but not always. For example, ^jfkl 
4 j 15£ jas can be changed to 4 j12£ aj! jSL ^jas.1 . However, sometimes this cannot be done. Usually 
the context will tell you this. 

Now do Drills 37 and 38. 
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Drill 37. Fill in the blanks in the sentences below with u] , u' or o' as appropriate. Sometimes you may 
have to add a pronoun suffix to your answers, so be careful. 

.Calais jj jjll AJa a. Ajauij jAj-oa dijSl .1 

' ■ ■■ (j Ui S M A-a jSrv ll t jlUaJ 

i jJjCa=kJ 

-OJ^La u 'A& ^ r* 5 ** 

{jda-dl ^ lijft Aaa U-dt .© 

. SJ A 

.^ja-ax tjiaa (a man’s name) *^c- ^ .V 

.^11*11 AJd <Ja=J “Uajadi 

.CjujSli <^® J^ 2 ' 

U... J V< JjJill Aiki* ^ AKala ^1 (jik-ala 4*Ja3 V Uj® * ' * 
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Drill 38. Read and translate each sentence. Then rewrite each sentence replacing o' + the verb in the 
subjunctive (or c) plus pronoun and the verb) with the verbal noun. Here is an example. 

A^it\ \ qa ^ jiu y jjjj 


• ^ tan (j a tl'k . ^ 

°3 'jjj® 

• 4aj_jxll o' <_LaJ . V 

.liuiaj! o' '-%_F • t 

ts^' f$®®'J L)' '-jA* *° 

.jiiii jjiij (ji ^ .*t 
JjS Ljj! jaluu of ^ jibj V .v 
. y^>A _^aLfc« AjL ^aU_)£=J .A 
^3 <j| jSl . ^ 

. Jljill Afrvrfc (^11 °^jL O' 4 ' .1 » 
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D. The Impersonal Passive 

In Chapter Three of Part n, I mentioned that there were two other items concerning the passive 
which I wanted to mention. The first of these two is the impersonal use of the passive. It is often a 
problem for students, especially for students who do not have an understanding of the use of participles in 
Arabic, or who have trouble understanding that verbs sometimes require prepositions before their objects. 
Look at the sentence below, which is in the active voice. 

ft 

.<_u£]l (j C- \ 11*>J 

The sentences says “We looked for the books.” Note that the verb in the sentence has a preposition 
before the object. The preposition is CP and it puts in the genitive case. The preposition is really 
an integral part of the verb. If we removed the word CP we would change the meaning of the sentence to 
“We discussed the books.” would then be the direct object of the verb and would be in the 
accusative case. 

Now , let’s convert this sentence to the passive voice. We want to say “The books were looked for.” 
Now, what most students will do is the following: $-j5£J1 cp duau . THIS IS WRONG, WRONG, 
WRONG . It’s just not right. Whenever the object of a passive verb is really the object of the 
preposition that goes with that verb, the verb must always be masculine singular. Thus the correct 
answer is: <-a&11 CP l ^ A =H . 

No doubt you need more examples. Look at the next two sentences in the active voice. 


1. They criticized the recommendations. 

.CjlaJjSSylj 1 jXii A 

2. We agreed on the changes. 

o 

.dil jLixill lisal j .t 


The verb in the first sentence is t-i which means “to criticize.” Now we wish to say that the 
recommendations were criticized. Since diUl jSVI “the recommendations” remains the object of the 
preposition, instead of becoming the subject of the passive sentence as would othepvise be the case, the 
verb -s-ij must be conjugated for the masculine singular. So you get pUl J3VL 

The same thing goes for the second sentence. Now we wish to say “The changes were agreed on.” 
A gain “changes” cannot become the subject of the passive verb in the sentence we wish to create since it 
must follow the preposition that goes with that verb. Therefore the verb is made masculine singular and 
you get Ci\ juSuR (Jc- . 


The impersonal passive is used whenever the word which would normally be the subject of the 
passive sentence is instead the object of the preposition that goes with the verb in the sentence. 
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Here is a simple example of what I am not talking about. Look at this sentence. 


This sentence means “We studied the books in the library.” Now the passive should be “The books 
were studied in the library.” In the Arabic sentence, the preposition is not related to the verb or to the 
object of the verb. So when we convert the sentence to the passive S4&S1 will be the subject of the verb 
and not the object of a preposition. The sentence will be Li&ll Ciu. ji . The verb is feminine 

singular, since the subject is a non-human plural. 

This use of the passive also occurs with the passive participles of verbs with prepositions. Let’s take 
the verb as an example. The verb means “to discuss.” However, means “to look for.” The 

passive participle of djaj is dj ja 1* . 

Now, if we want to say “the books which were discussed” we would say Ajjaa*]! . Thus we 
have a nice noun-adjective phrase which follows all the rules you learned. But now we want to say “the 
books which were looked for,” which requires the use of the preposition . Because of this, the 
participle must be masculine singular. We get 4ic- <-£&]!. The suffix U referring to the books is 

attached to the preposition, but the participle must be masculine singular. How would you say “The men 
who were looked for?” The answer is dijauJt JU. jli . Again, the pronoun suffix refers back to the 
noun, but the participle must be masculine singular. 

Drill 39 will give you practice at this. 

The other thing I would like to note about the passive is that in Form I the passive verb and the 
passive participle can also have the meaning of “able” as in “reasonable, ’’/‘acceptable,” etc. Sometimes 
the meaning is “worth ...” as in “worth mentioning.” For example: often has the meaning of 

“acceptable” and often means “worth mentioning” in addition to “mentioned.” , which is the 
passive of the verb in the present tense, also is often used to mean “worth mentioning.” Here is a short 
list of some common passive participles used in this way. 


edible 

(JjSL# 

permissible 


desirable 


reliable 

LJ JJ JA 

detestable 


reasonable 

(JjSxj# 


Do the drills on the following pages. 
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If you are comfortable with most of the material you have covered so far then you are well on your 
way to learning what you need to know in terms of grammar. The rest of the grammar presented in Part 
Two will be a piece of cake if you apply yourself 
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Drill 39. A: Convert the sentences below into the passive voice. 

. qc. } 

.AiJaall a 1 a ^3 . Y 

-Ajt^aLaJ! i_DUallj (-JAli .T 
. ^1 Igj Ln=k. . t 

.Ac.LJI ^Li£ ^jialj .® 

.^-1 j£ll Jc. diLJOall S*Ay A 
. JmiaII ( jaJjjxaVS Jjjj 4-5 jdl 3lijl ^1 IjjC-J .V 
.dluijj S^UjaJ 4jlia n^ii .A 

B. Each sentence below contains a verb in parenthesis. Replace the verb with the correct form of the 
passive participle of the verb in order to from a correct Arabic sentence. 

. | AC- O^La-all oift . ) 

• l T^j) J 4»jN .Y 

. (t-lLm) jjl dlli^C- jjjiIj . V 

• (tJja) (JjSaaI! A-ajli ^3 jjl) dluul ^AjLajual .1 

. : 'glc- (jSlj) Jalijll (JS .® 

? (f^®) d* <— DUa U .1 

. (i_j ^Auj JUc-Vl ailA JS .V 

• (<_ y**j) ^ 
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Authentic Arabic exercise #9. 


Read the excerpts from the interview below and do the following: 

1. Every time you see jl identifiy it as jl , j] , or j' . 

2. Find every Form IV verb, verbal noun, or active or passive participle from Form IV. 

3. Find every defective verb of any Form and any active or passive participles from defective verbs. 

4. Find any verbs in the passive voice. 

5. Try to translate the excerpts. 

Below are excerpts from an interview with the Kuwaiti Minister of Defense, Shaykh Nawaf Al- Ahmad 
Al-Sabah which appeared in the magazine dji for the week of November 9, 1990 on pages 30 and 
31. 


f.\ y* Jac. Aj&jIuu j\ j jl j^Aj V Cj-la, Ia jl Jijj 

<Lal*ll i-il j CIiISJSaaII jaaJjj ^^11 (jiiaJ jA <Ual j U _ $1 IAja dlua. jA 

• jljxll j l$j\jjpa»A jA Cjfr jil ^l ^ jIujij JIaC. 1 j 


. duj£]l jA Joj^uLaII JJC. Cjla-uuVlj V! <uIlaJl jSU ja. V 4il L_iljj £A*a 11 .iSlj 

.ol jill <_JjLji1 J 4-liuij <J Luaiil j ^liSll jl ^Slj . 

La Ia ‘ _ <■» ■ » .Ua <Uja-all CLlUaiuall jA AjuIajVI i!:Lu>jIaa] 1 jA jl & jC- £A*aj jj-iljaJl 

?4llaA 

Oua jbu ^ 4*0 jl .qxlaI^a gjjttll SUla CiLuijUaj JUc-f U jl juJill 

. . .Aijlill AsSl jxll CiljSll JjS jA Lajj Ai2 <^211 CilalJfrVlj uiUjVij <-ui*2ll JUfrl JS jotf! t-a-ill 
CjLuua^aII IjjaJ j tiil J slaIIj 4jjJV 1 IjAfj -U-ajl jiSjxAllj £jI>aS 1 ^ JUlaVl Ijillj CiLL±LaaI 1 IjliJj 
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.Cu$£l' £8lut\ Ja' <> J£a Ija-usj jUaai JLaj fUa' Qh Jl^*J ^SU ^taa jl ( jmi! J51 


?^jok 'iL# ^SjIjj .(_jj*J 1 c a Lua 4jl ^glc- Ij^)C-j VSjjjj ^lUl £ , a -\ \ :''c_i^ j^JV 

(_JUa1 . . .^cILoAlLa CuuAi j ^jUaII C&Jj <Uaj*J' Jj^ll <>*** o' oj^-^'j O 4 :< -®'^ 

Jl^kJal £>a Cuj£M u*Cmi 4jJI*jj flUtt La uu£ (jC. IjauLL <jl j ^idl^A jELII' o' JjAll Sjlfl 

. . .AauIa^' o-» jJaSJ' JLaft'j 

?4jtx jl jaJ' (jx Vj <-JJaI' t5^' £9-2 J^LLaV' £ 1 '$' Ja] o' O'***" <-£ Ji "£i.i'jaJ'" 


Luja 6 j-ifrj AiljAfr £)LSj . . . llu ialjl o - AjIaaiu' Sjjo*b £aa! aSj j'jai' ^afl • • • 

.AjluuII AjjSJI AaLuijLaa ^ oLuu“j?' Jjaa ^^aa j'jaJlj SjaV' £'jji Jsja'^'j fail' 

Lil ^ajju <Ja .(jijJaJl »^ya $.12' (JaJ; %.!' o - £>'<iAjl CS)l jJaa o& Ija!£ U a au b -111 :"tilj'jaJ'" 

?(jjUaJ' eAA q^»».i JjjuaJ 

' £u) LaUu9 SAaI A ftLuJ' (jk UaAjS *Uaj¥' *Lu*a ^al\ (jlj £Aj laAi&j . . . :<Jl^a £aaI' 

£JkA j f LuijjJ'j d ijIaII ui£ All .AaaIaV' JS' ja!' ^C- Ctljjlui] j3j djAaa AjS'jxI' Ci'jSli &la (Jjatt' 

• • • 
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Chapter 5 


A. Form V and Form VI Verbs 

B. Relative Clauses 

C. The Cognate Accusative 

A. Form V and Form VI Verbs 

In this chapter we will treat Forms V and VI together because of the similarities in their structures. 

is a Form V verb meaning “to leam.” Form V is characterized by a prefix of ^ added to the 
Form II stem, in this case . Often the Form V has a meaning related to the subject, a sort of reflexive 
quality. For example, the Form II ^Jc. means “to teach.” The Form V means “to leam” (to teach 
oneself). Sometimes the meaning is passive, Ji**- means “to realize” in the sense of “to attain.” The 
Form V means “to be realized.” However, as with the other forms, you cannot be absolutely certain 
of the meaning of the word from the form. Therefore you should use the form as a guide to the meaning, 
but not as a gospel. 

Please be aware that Form V verbs always begin (in the past tense) with £3 and always keep the 
shadda over the middle radical. The shadda will not usually be written. The vowel on the shadda in the 
past tense is also always a fatha. 

Form V verbs are often transitive but not always, as is the case with • Transitive Form V verbs 
can also be put in the passive, just like the previous forms. 

In the past tense. Form V verbs conjugate like all other verbs you have seen. I know this is a great 
surprise to you, so take a minute to calm down before you go on. 

Now that you have calmed down, I want you to know that the past-tense conjugations for Form V 
are in the charts at the end of this book. We move on to the imperfect. 

The imperfect will always have a fatha for the stem vowel and for the prefix vowel. conjugated 
for ja is . You can see that the stem vowel is indeed a fatha and that the prefix vowel is also a fatha. 
As far as the prefix vowel is concerned, you should know that for Forms V through X the prefix vowel is 
always a fatha. (Except late on Thursday nights, when it is changed to something else for a brief period 
which is lengthened during the sacred month of Ramadan.) Thus, you now know that the prefix vowel 
for Form I and Forms V through X is a fatha. The imperfect prefix vowel for Forms n, HI, IV is always 
a dhamma. 

As I said above, the imperfect stem vowel in Form V is always a fatha. This will also be the case for 
Form VI. Thus, you have now seen that in Form I, the stem vowel can be either a fatha, a kasra, or a 
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Hhamma In Forms II, HI, and IV the imperfect stem vowel is always a kasra. In Forms V and VI it will 
always be a fatha. We will worry about the other forms when we come to them. 

Needless to say, the suffixes added to Forms V anjd VI jn the imperfect are the same as for all other 
verbs. Below are the present tense conjugations for ^ , ^*2i . 


Plural 

Dual 



c >j 


Lajjl 


ui 


f ^ 


(m) Ua 


cJ 




(f) Ua 


cd 






jA 








The jussive and the subjunctive for Form V are in the charts. Now try your hand at the command 
conjugations. Remember the rules we learned for the other forms. Produce the command conjugations 
on a separate sheet of paper and then look below. 


Command 

Pronoun 


cd 


cd 

uiu 

Lull 

i 

^jjl 

(JA&U 

(Jjji 


As you can see from the conjugations above, there is no prefix added to Form V commands. When 
we drop the imperfect prefix, we are left with a consonant followed by a vowel, as I am sure you can see. 
Note that the command conjugations look exactly like past tense conjugations when they are unvoweled. 
They even sound very much like (and sometimes just like) past-tense conjugations, even when they are 
fully vocalized. How do you think you will be able to tell the difference? Do you think that maybe, just 
maybe, it will be the context? 

? * 

In the passive voice for the past tense, the pattern is . The stem vowel is a kasra, just like all 
other verbs. The first vowel is a dhamma, just like all other verbs. Form V verbs have an extra syllable 
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compared to previous forms of the verb. In the passive voice in the past tense, all vowels before the stem 
vowel are changed to a dhamma. Thus, you have two dhammas in the verb conjugated above. The 
suffixes are the same as always. 

In the passive voice for the imperfect our model verb is . The stem vowel is, as always for the 
passive in the imperfect, a fatha. The prefix vowel is, as always for the passive in the imperfect, a 
dhamma. However, in the imperfect passive, any other vowel before the stem vowel is also a FATHA. 
So you only will have one dhamma in the imperfect passive. 

Some passive conjugations for Form V are in the charts. 

£ - 

The verbal noun for Form V is of the pattern ^ . The stem vowel is always a dhamma. Notice that 
the verbal noun looks just like the verb when it is unvocalized. 

The active participle is and the passive participle is . These should be obvious by now. 

But note that the active participle does take a kasra for the stem vowel even though the imperfect 
indicative does not. 

Hollow Verbs 

Hollow verbs in Form V are completely regular, just like their Form II counterparts. The identity of 
the middle radical will show up in the verb itself. OjSj and are examples. 

Assimilated Verbs 

S - 

Assimilated verbs are also completely regular in Form V. jijS is a good example. 

Doubled Verbs 

Doubled verbs in Form V are completely regular, j** 2 > which you have already seen above, is a 
good example. 

Defective Verbs 

Of course, I cannot let you get through Form V without some problems. Defective verbs in Form V 
are no more difficult than they are in Forms II-IV, but they tend to cause the unwary student some 
problems. 

means “to challenge” and is a good example of a very commonly used Form V defective verb. 
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First of all, regardless of the identity of the last radical, it will always appear as an alif maqsuura in the 
past tense. This is just like Forms II through IV. “I challenged” is . So the past tense is no big 
deal and offers nothing new. 

However, in the imperfect. Form V defective verbs do not conjugate like the verb LS ^ , , or 

like the defectives in Forms II through IV. Instead of having the last radical become a , as is the case 
with the aforementioned verbs, Form V verbs keep it as an alif maqsuura so that their present tense 
conjugations are like those of the verb , <^-4 • This is because the stem vowel in the imperfect in 

Form V is always a fatha and the fatha takes control over the last radical, changing it from a. tj to instead 
appearing as an alif maqsuura, ij . Thus, our model verb in the imperfect is and will conjugate in 
the imperfect just like verbs belonging to the category of , <3-^ . 

For the complete conjugations for Form V defectives, go to the charts at the end of the book. But 
you should be able to produce them completely on your own. You have all of the principles you need. 

In fact, try to produce the command conjugations for on another sheet of paper and then look 
below. 


Command 

Pronoun 

SstH 

cd 

0 9 " ^ 

Cut 

•• 

Luil 

I j"vkl 

^ajjl 

" 0 2 " 

Oul 


Man, this is fun. Let’s go through the steps. First, we need the jussive for the pronoun < 231 . The 
present tense would be L but in the jussive we must shorten the final radical. Since the final radical 
is now an alif maqsuura, its short counterpart is a fatha. So we get ^2 for the jussive. 

Now we drop off the prefix * 2 , which leaves us with 2*5 . Since we now have a word beginning with 
a consonant followed by a vowel, we have the command. 

All of the suffixes on these commands are the same as for the command conjugations of the verb ^>j, 
45-2 and are so for the same reasons. If you have problems, go back to the section of Chapter One in 
Part II which deals with verbs like . 

Notice that some of the unvoweled command forms can be interpreted in more than one way. 
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The verbal noun is a defective noun. For our model verb it is ^2 . Like other defective nouns, it will 
show a if it is made definite or if it is the first term of any idaafa. Thus “the challenge” is • The 
plural is a feminin e sound plural and is therefore regular ujlokj . Defective nouns are all alike, so you 
may wish to review the section in Chapter One, Part II, which deals with them, or look at Part A of 
Chapter Two, Part III. 

The verbal nouns of Form V defectives sometimes appear without the definite article or are not in an 
idaafa and cause lots of trouble for students. So if you see anything that looks like , beware. 

The active and passive participles for Form V defectives are exactly like the active and passive _ , 
participles of their counterparts in Forms II through IV. The active participle of our model verb is 
and the passive is . Needless to say, all defective participles cause trouble for the unwary student. 

Form VI works in a fashion very similar to Form V. A common Form VI verb is Jjhu . Form VI is 
marked by a prefixed cj just as in Form V. However, in Form VI the cj prefix is added to Form III 
instead of Form II. Note that with the cj removed is 'jjlc-, a Form HI verb. 

Usually, a Form VI is a reflexive of Form III. For example, , a Form in verb, means “to help 
(someone).” The Form VI means “to help each other” and is almost always translated as “to cooperate.” 
Look at the two sentences below. 


. Viuiliil j ju-'ia dujbu A 

The Form in verb takes a direct object, the Form VI verb (usually) does not. The second 
sentence could be written simply as if we were to drop out the subjects. Often the preposition £* 
is used as in ^ ^ dujUj . “Egypt cooperated with the Palestinians.” 

You will see all of these uses and should be able to recognize them easily. Sometimes a Form VI 
verb can be transitive. For example, J jtS means “to deal with” or “to treat” as in a subject or an idea. 

The past tense conjugations should be obvious. They are in the charts. 

The imperfect conjugations are exactly like those in Form V. The prefix vowel is a fatha and so is the 
stem vowel. So the third person singular in the present tense for our model verb is • The 
remaining conjugations are in the charts. 

Now produce the command for the pronoun cjjl . The correct answer is uj^* 2 • If you have a 
problem, look at the charts and at the explanation for Form V above. 

The verbal noun is ujUj , just as in Form V. 
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The active participle is and the passive participle is • The passive participle is not used 
with most Form VI verbs, but it is used with some. 

The passive voice in Form VI is extremely rare. Its conjugations should be obvious to you. They 
are not in the charts. Just kidding, examples are in the charts. But do not worry about the passive voice 
for Form VI. 

Hollow Verbs 

The same situation as for Form V applies, is itself a hollow verb. 

Assimilated Verbs 

Again, no problem. These are regular, ja ' jm is an example. 

Cancoctated Verbs 

There is no such thing as cancoctated verbs in Arabic or in any other language that I know of. 
Doubled Verbs 

These are very rare in Form VI and will not be taught. is an example and the conjugations are in 
the charts. 

Defective Verbs 

These work exactly like Form V defective verbs. (“to charge”) is an example. In both tenses 

it conjugates just like a Form V defective. The participles work the same way also, ch 3 ^® is the active 
participle and is the passive participle. The verbal noun is and it works just like the verbal 

noun for a Form V defective verb. 

Now do Drill 40. Enjoy. 
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Drill 40. Translate each sentence below. Then rewrite each sentence in the present tense. Then negate 
each sentence using ^ + the jussive. 

. jiaS dlui ijA tlujSj Sjjaall OljSll - ^ 

T ♦ J n one -i'j 2 ^ ^ ■ 3a " t/ ^'j21 .X 

ji qa fc— j 1 j 5§V! -V 

.f.UjVl jijj Lgii 

• jjUjl (jjliaJl 4 jju 11 1*11^ .*t 

.4ju* .V 

.UdSULa ^2 Ijljtxi .A 

.ljjo£ dLoixJj JS ( "lalSti 

.1 jLiIjj • ^ ♦ 

.4 jo\m 4_Li. jlaJl jijj ^ ^ 

JC-1 >^i«aH ^. jAT k JjlaJ 0-» Aiajli ij^A . i . ) X 
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B. Relative Clauses 


There are two primary types of relative clauses in Arabic. You need to be completely familiar with 
both of them. In addition, there are a few other things you should be aware of. These things will be 
mentioned at the end of this section. They are very easy. Do not worry about them now. Focus on the 
two main types of clauses and get that material down. 

The first type of relative clause which you must master is that which has an indefinite antecedent. 
Let’s take an English sentence as an example. “He is a man who works in the factory.” In this sentence, 
“a man” is indefinite. The word “who” is a relative pronoun and refers to “a man”. Now look at the 
Arabic equivalent: ^ . In the Arabic sentence there is no word for “who” because 

the antecedent, <Ja»j , is indefinite. 

English also uses “which” and “that” as relative pronouns. For example “This is an article which was 
published in the paper.” Here “which” is used as the relative pronoun. In Arabic, the sentence is 
SAjjaJl ^ cjjJu a 1I» . Again, the Arabic sentence contains no relative pronoun. Whenever the 
antecedent is indefinite, there will be no relative pronoun in Arabic. This is the law. Here are a few 
more examples. Read the Arabic on the right and try to translate it. Then read the English translations 
on the left. 


1 . They are students who studied in Morocco. 


2. Are there correspondents who know anything 
about the Middle East? 

JjjjjiJl jjC. l.*n>M tilljA (Ja . T 

TJL-jYI 

3. I do not know an American reporter who speaks 
Arabic well. 

LSLijxl Li-* n-i V .V 


Notice that none of the Arabic sentences has a relative pronoun since the antecedents are indefinite. 
Notice something else. Each of the examples so far has the antecedent as the subject of the verb. In an 
Arabic relative clause, the antecedent must be mentioned. So far, we see that the antecedent is mentioned 
in each clause by the conjugation of the verb. The conjugations agree with the antecedent. Now what 
happens if the antecedent is not the subject of the verb, but is the object instead? 

To illustrate what I mean let’s look at the sentence “This is an idea which I heard yesterday.” The 
Arabic reads o" 4 ' ja aia. . Now the antecedent in the Arabic sentence, SjS a , is not the subject 

of the verb in the clause. It is instead the object. When this is the case, the antecedent is referred to by 
an object pronoun attached to the verb. Literally, the Arabic sentence is, “This is an idea I heard it 
yesterday.” The object pronoun agrees with the antecedent in the usual ways. The pronoun is known as 
the JjIc- in Arabic. Literally means “one that returns,” since it refers back to the antecedent. 

Here are some more examples. Look at the Arabic on the right and translate it. Then look at the 
English on the left to check yourself. 
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1 . This is an article which I read in the newspaper. 

.SJjjaJi ^ jS 4iUu oIa . 1 

2. They are correspondents whom we saw in the 
hotel. 

. (Jj-iiiil ^aLLiaLui ^a . T 

3. This is a degree which I obtained from Yarmouk 
University. 

• li qa ligjlc. (."lUrfiist o^A .V 


In the first two sentences the antecedents are referred to by direct object pronouns attached to the 
verbs. In the third sentence the verb has a preposition before its object. Therefore the pronoun referring 
to the antecedent is attached to the preposition. 

It may take you a while to become comfortable reading relative clauses in Arabic which do not have 
relative pronouns. The absence of relative pronouns is yet another reason for you to read things in 
context, because sometimes you need to see the bigger picture in order to understand the small parts 
which comprise it. 

Drill 42 will give you practice with this type of relative clause. 
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Drill 41 . Translate the following sentences. 

ii 

. CJ^Uall (JS 1 g J aLlos. Ail Aaj^xll Ailll . 1 

>*-»;» 11 jjOAJillj (jjJ lilliA (_Ja .y 

l eU.j^U 4j ^'11- .T 

jtl j21 JS JjllL t AjIjSj U jil£ . £ 

• lijlj! (j 4 - (^11 A.aliv) jjaJ 

.Cjjjjj ,^3 ^ILalal e'Jj Igjlc- CjajJU AalUfi AilUa sjoajui .1 

■o^lHuii aJjB J!iLui£ c 'll l’** \jxmi . V 

^ jlili AaaJ CjlSlS .A 

.a jnl-naUll aaiL jll a£^)sJ 1 liljLtf ^ nlmiU jlj "^lijS ^jLuic.” . H 

.^UiS JUxull tgill Sj^S Lil£ Liuijj . 1 * 
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The second type of relative clause which you must master is one in which the antecedent is definite. 
In such cases you will have a relative pronoun. The relative pronoun in this case is . The word is a 
composite of the definite article to which is added J and then to which is added the word which 
means “possessing.” The combination yields which has masculine, feminine, dual and plural forms. 
The masculine singular form is ^ itself. The feminine singular is . We will use the singular forms 
for the moment to illustrate the use of the relative pronoun. Look at the Arabic sentences below and 
their translations on the left. 


1 . This is the man who traveled to Egypt. 


2. I met the writer who wrote about human rights. 

. jUuVl jjii. (jc. tiiijS <£l£ll CiLla .X 

3. What are the foreign languages which you have 
studied? 

J^jll <UfLa»Vl oliill La . V" 


The first sentence has J*. j 11 as the antecedent. Since the antecedent is definite we must use 
Since i_s’^ is the subject of the following verb, there is no pronoun needed as the . 

The second sentence is essentially a feminine version of the first sentence. Notice that ^1' is now the 
relative pronoun. 

The third sentence has cjlilll as the antecedent. The relative pronoun remains feminine singular due 
to the rules of agreement learned in Part I. However, the antecedent is the object of the verb in the next 
clause. Therefore we need an object pronoun (the In this case that pronoun is feminine singular 
due to the rules referred to earlier in this paragraph. 

The masculine plural of <^1 is dfrd' . The feminine plural is usually ^ jlll (note that this word has 
two separate <j’s with a shadda over the second). The feminine plural has two other spellings which are 
less common, but they do appear. There are listed in the table below. 


The table also shows dual forms, masculine and feminine, for The dual forms also show case. 
Only the dual forms of will show case. Study the table below. 






Plural 

Masculine 




cJb 

Feminine 

J 

hrsih 

kb 


More Feminine 




and 


Note that all of the dual forms and the feminine plural forms will show two J’s. The singular forms 
and the masculine plural forms show only one J with a shadda. The shadda, of course, is almost never 
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written. The existence of the two <j’s can help you differentiate from the masculine dual and the plural if 
the dual is in the genitive or accusative case. 

The relative pronoun can be followed by the predicate of an equational sentence or even a 
prepositional phrase. For example, <> i-JILl! <> ends in a prepositional phrase. A pronoun 

of separation could be inserted in the clause after but it is optional. So you could have t-alUall 
qa ja ^ ill . The point is that the clause does not have to contain a verb. 

Now, do you remember the superlative as we studied it in the last chapter? How do you say “the 
biggest building?” The answer is jjS . Often constructions of this kind are the antecedent for 
relative clauses. If there is no definite article or pronoun suffix in the construction to make the 
construction grammatically definite, then no relative pronoun is used. For example. 

% 

This is the biggest building I saw in Cairo. .Sja12I aIiaLS *Lu 1 ja 

Since is not grammatically definite, it will not require a relative pronoun. However, the 

meaning of the phrase is definite and should be so expressed if translated into English. 

The words , and la can all be used as relative pronouns without antecedents. only refers 

to people. la only refers to things. Here are some examples. 


1 . Those who study Arabic obtain good jobs. 


2. Those whom I saw in the Mosque were 

Muslims and, believe it or not, many of them were 
American citizens. 

V JjA i-aj (Jj),<duwa , .J (j-pl! • ^ 

3. Did the director mention who attended the 
meeting? 

^loJa.Vl qa jj.l<all jSi tJ A . V 

4. I do not know whom the correspondent will 
mention in his article on corruption in the 
government. 

Ajll&a ^3 ^A jSjiui V • £ 

.2u jluifl 

5. What was mentioned in the lecture is true. 

i 

S jjJala^all jSi la . £ 

6. What you mentioned in the lecture is true. 

><-i SjjJalk-aJI la .© 


When and l» are used in this way, the pronoun suffix referring to the antecedent (the is 
optional. It usually is used with <> but less often with U However, the must be used if the 
following verb takes a preposition. For example: 4# 2 la “I understand what you are pointing 


to.” 


qa can take singular, plural or dual agreement in any gender. la is always treated as masculine 
singular. 
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Now do Drill 42. 
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Drill 42. Part A. Put the correct form of in the blanks in the sentences below. Add a pronoun suffix 
to the appropriate word in each sentence if necessary. 


Jj$ A-a jia. -kC-Jj djl jill ^ .Y 


^ Ic-jSk 


(jlSxall ^gjl CIiUjxaII .Y 


<ELual (j! jj) A^aj^-k (J 3^ dujjjj 


$.U3V! olaj Adjjadl Jjlii (jC- ^Sjll JjC- . £ 

.Lml £-a AjjfLuC. 


.Jj ji- k a jjg > n oil <J ill c '<\ \ *£j\ jjj .1 


. f jJl Oil Jfl 


.A*aLjJI (^a (ja-al (iSjjjJaLa^a ^3 jjC- Cn.Kl 
.dLui_jj ^ la ik ti ljll SJjjaJ ln>n jVl (jjjjuill (jC. lajjS 

.aILuaII ^ t5 lc. I2a_)*j 

B. Put <> or U in the blanks as appropriate. 


ci^UaSi jkil .v 
_ '-y'j - A 


’CiLta . 4 


pLuiill ^jc- ^jljLujl^all Cn^Vi . ^ • 


.^-LaJakVl (jjjk^l-kj.n V . 1 

* 3,0 

.A«ajim til3£j9 AjIjS (J iSflj . Y 

^ UjcLuo ^c. Ajjj . Y 


.dJj 1 jll5 


.ajasua L_u£a 1) lilll ^3 Jaxj 

J 

.jjjtal AjIc. tilj3jC. 
e^jlla 


JS .£ 

11a .© 


Lit Am . *1 




V -V 


. 1 iit i 
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C. The Cognate Accusative 

You no doubt have seen sentences such as the following: 'Ca&c- • This is usually 

referred to as the cognate accusative in English. It is generated by inserting the verbal noun of the verb in 
the sentence which is usually then modified by an adjective. The verbal noun is most often indefinite and 
accusative. The Arabic sentence above literally means “He honored me a great honoring. Normally it 
would be translated “He honored me greatly.” 

We want to say “He studied Arabic for a long time,” and use the cognate accusative in order to do 
so. The verb we will use is oaA °f course. “He studied Arabic” is Now we will add 

the verbal noun of to the sentence. The verbal noun of is We will place jP at the 

end of the sentence. It will be indefinite and accusative. So now we have ^ Now 

we add to the sentence. It will completely agree with . So now we have: 

4-ui! jJS 4-U^xll -Uill (jujJ 

This use of the verbal noun is quite common. It also has some variations. Sometimes the verbal noun 
is not modified. Thus you could have Here the verbal noun adds some emphasis, but not 

much. 

Sometimes the verbal noun is put into an idaafa as in c. <dll “They used to 

worship God like idolaters (the worship of idolaters).” 

There are other uses of the verbal noun along the these lines. They will be easy to spot when you 
come to them. 

Now do the following drills. 
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Drill 43. Complete the following sentences using the cognate accusative based on the verb in the 
sentence. Here is an example. 


.LajJic. 



<U ^*11 IjWjJ 


« * 

. A_uil Aru^)*J! 1 


Ajj^aJl (J jill Cij jl*J . 1 


jSLall jka .X 

.lira. 

t -^ u, 5 P V -V 

. Loj 

ifi * £ 

. laia. 

Aj j .© 



Llj ij^c-Luu . 3 

.aJj jJa 

M\ ^ liaSI .V 

.aLSj 

a K .lull .A 

.^L^aLa 

ami ijj j .*i 

■ IjbJLuj 

I j^afr Jj j ujjib . ) • 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #10. 

The article below is from the front page of k-jV' from August 13, 1995. Read it and do the 
following. 

1 Identify every Form V and and Form VI verb and verbal noun used in the article and give the meaning 
in English. 

2. Identify every definite and indefinite relative clause. 

3. Find every passive and active participle for any form of the verb. 

4. Find any verbs used in the passive voice. 

5. Translate as much of the article as you can. 


ALu*ll (Jkj (13^ 


(Jill J — "kajV' (JjdlV 

41^1 ole jA\ oPjj Ci ok' 

£* <>Liuil jj>i' Oi *** Uikj^ U^jk' ^ JfS 11 j' 

Jje, ^Uxil dull Ajl«j dllij kj*-> VUj 5 AVj till ‘llAj kjk VTA diiL AL-jJl 

^ JjV' <j»xl ? JJ (> Sis.' jll Afrkll A-Ukl Ajj ta tjh\\ AjajJtkl a£L»x1' 

di'jo^dl'j Au'kll i jxli JLw Ax%*ll dik-jil' u2la. J\ ulwkl 

AxlaC.V'j Axikll 


f lijl jj^V dij ^ jl ja jloll (>J Aalj' diUL-a^V' J' u'-k 

J^ll LjliJaS oJUia. 

dl2 jdi ^1 4.U-V.1' jS' Aj^J*k' C.U2V' aKj! U kiw JixV' Aj ^ 

jxkl jjjjjilll' £X djklW Ulxli 

AfrjiL djlfr jdl' <-L £sSa' j <>» jk' l^Uab jk AlxaJl sk J' r^jlxL. joxV' JlSj 

jlixl Jj Aix jjil ^xLttxl a£1aA\ dil.iC.Lax <J& ejkV' A kx x i l jjjSj jl JLj (jjjlx (jJ*xAa. jkj 

."liL, Alui jil' ^^kl JjVi dilkJSl k Wilt' ^ ‘ilk' kS'^xl 
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Chapter 6 


A. Forms VII and VIII 

B. The Haal Construction 

C. The Tamyiiz Construction 


A: Forms VII and VUI 


I will treat Forms VH and VIE together due to some important similarities between the two forms 
with respect to hollow and doubled verbs. Additionally, the end of the section will deal with a special 
feature concerning the spelling of certain Form VIII verbs. 


Form Vn verbs are characterized by a prefix of b) placed before the triliteral root. For example && 
“to be opened” is a typical Form VII. The Form VII verb is always intransitive and often is, in effect, a 
passive version of the Form I. In fact, it is often used in place of the passive voice of the Form I. The 
hamza of the prefix is always elided* if it is not the first letter in a sentence. 


Some Form VII verbs are not passive, but they will not be transitive, ! “to go away” is an 

example which is usually cited in textbooks as a Form VH verb. I believe this is so because it is one of 
the few Form VII’s which make sense when conjugated for all persons. This verb can also mean to be 

spent,” referring to money. 

The past-tense conjugations should be obvious. In the present tense, the prefix vowel is a fatha and 
the stem vowel is a kasra. Thus Li is the conjugation for j* in the present tense. The jussive and 
the subjunctive conjugations should be evident by now. 

Now, what about the command? Stop for a moment and try to produce the command for LJ and 
then continue reading. I hope you got Li . The jussive is Li J^SS . When you drop the prefix, you 
are left with LijL^ . Thus you need a command prefix. Since the stem vowel is a kasra, you add a 
prefix of a kasra on an elidable hamza just as you do for Form I. Thus \ is the command. Note 
that for Forms VII through X, the commands will always have the same prefix. 

The verbal noun is <-i1 . The active participle is ci jL^i . Form VII verbs do not have a passive 

participle. 

Form VIE verbs are characterized by a prefix of] (the hamza is elidable, just as in Form VH) and a ^ 
infixed between the first and second radicals. A sukuun is then placed over the first radical. For example, 
L&ski (“to discover”) is a Form VIH verb. Often the meaning of Form VIE verbs is reflexive. The 


• The elidable hamza with a kasra is used as part of the prefix for Forms VII-X. Often, the elidability of the hamza is 
indicated in text books by writing the prefix using only the alif and the kasra like this - \ instead of writing out the whole 
thing - J . You will see both renderings in this text. 
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Form I <-L5S means “to disclose” something to someone else. The Form Vm refers to one’s discovering 
something for oneself. 


Not all Form VTII verbs are reflexive in meaning. Their range of meanings is broad, so you will need 
to learn the meaning of each one as you come to it. Many Form VIII verbs are transitive. 

As usual, the past-tense conjugations should be obvious. If they are not, you know where to look. 
The present tense conjugations have exactly the same pattern as Form VH. Thus, the ja conjugation of 
ULSjSI is l . You should see the similarity to Form VII. The command conjugations also take the 
same patterns as the commands for Form VII. “Discover” is LLSSSI . 

o 

The verbal noun pattern is also the same as for Form VII. is “discovery.” 

'« -o 

The active participle is < ■ « and the passive is <-iu52S.« . 

- -o 

Some Form Vm verbs occur in the passive vgjce. A verb commonly used in the passive is 
which means “to elect.” “He was elected” is and “He is being elected” is LbvTu . So the passive 
voice here follows the same patterns as those of the verbs you have studied earlier in this book. Note that 
in the past, every vowel before the stem vowel becomes a dhamma , and that in the present, you start with 
a dhamma, but everything else is a fatha until you get to the mood marker. This is the same as in Forms 
V and VI, which we studied in the previous chapter and will be the case with Form X as well. 

Hollow Verbs 


Hollow verbs in Forms VH and VIII conjugate exactly the same way. We will look at an example of 
each. is a Form VII hollow verb meaning “to be led.” In the past tense the alif is shortened to a 
fatha whenever shortening is required. Thus “I was led” is . The rules for shortening are the same 
as always. 

Now in the imperfect, the alif REMAINS an alif when it is long, and is shortened to a FATHA when 
it is short. Thus, although a sound Form VH verb has a stem vowel of kasra in the imperfect, a hollow 
Form VII WILL NEVER HAVE A KASRA IN THE IMPERFECT The middle radical will be either 
an alif or a fatha depending on whether or not shortening is required. Thus “He is being led” is ilSi . If 
we put into the jussive, what do you think will happen? The theoretical conjugation would be jI&j . 
As you know from previous sections in this book, you now actually have two sukuuns in a row. Thus the 
first sukuun and its alif are dropped. A fatha is put in their place. So “He was not led” is t&j ^ . Notice 
that without vowels the conjugations could be for a Form I, n, or IV sound verb, among other things. So 
be careful. 

You might wish to try to produce the jussive conjugations for the above verb and then refer to the 
charts at the end of the book. 
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The verbal noun is . Note the <s ■ The ^ will always be there, even if the middle radical is in 
reality a j (which it is in this case). 

The active participle is . Note that you have an alif here. The active participle of a Form VII 
hollow will always have the middle radical represented by an alif. This is different from the pattern you 
have seen for all other active participles. Be sure to remember this. 

There is no passive participle since there is no passive in Form VII at all. 

Form VHI hollow, verbs behave in all ways just the same as Form VH hollow verbs. For example, the 
Form VHI of blS is ^12S) , which can mean the same thing as the Form VII but can also mean to lead 
someone.” In the past tense, the alif is shortened to a fatha whenever shortening is required, just like 

Form VH. Thus “I led” is '£&SJ . 

In the imperfect, Form VHI hollow verbs also behave exactly as their Form VH counterparts. Thus, 

“I am leading” is ^ and “I did not lead” is ^ <0. The middle radical is always represented by an alif or 

by a fatha. 

The verbal noun also has the same pattern as Form VH. Thus, the verbal noun for our model verb is 

s 

Now hear read and note this. Form VIH verbs have both active and passive participles. I showed 
you this above using the verb . Form VIH hollow verbs, however, h|ye active and passive 

participles which look exactly the same. The active participle.of is . This is just like Form 
VII hollow verbs. The passive participle of the same verb is i5Z» , the same word. It is context that will 

tell you which one is being used. 

Form VIH hollow verbs can occur in the passive. The pattern in the past tense is ^ and in the 
imperfect is . The passive voice in the past tense follows the same pattern as the other verbs we have 
seen. Note also that the passive in the imperfect looks just like the active when it is not voweled. 

Assimilated Verbs 

Form \H assimilated verbs are extremely rare and will not be taught in this book. They are regular in 
all ways. 

Form VHI assimilated verbs are very common. A typical such verb is cfi) “to agree. Hey, what 
happened to the j ? The j assimilates into the infixed cj . This assimilation is indicated by the shadda 
written on the ^ . pther than that. Form VHI assimilated verbs are completely regular in every respect. 

The imperfect is . 
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S-> 

,The passive voice pattern in the past tense is j&l. It the present tense it is ’tjfe. The verbal noun is 
(jU 2 ] . The active participle is and the passive is . 


Doubled Verbs 


“to join” is a typical Form VII doubled verb. In the past tense, the verb is conjugated just 
like any other doubled verb you have seen in Form I. Thus “I joined” is . Do not forget when to 

break up the doubled second and third radicals. 

Now pay attention to the imperfect. “He joins” is . Note that the “stem vowel” comes before 
the doubled consonant, just as would be the case with any Form I doubled verb. For example, Jjj . Note 
that in the Form I verb, the stem vowel is a dhamma for this verb and that it too is written before the 
doubled consonant. Now, in Form I, if the doubled consonant in broken up, what happens to the stem 
vowel? Remember that the stem vowel is moved to its proper place between the second and third 
radicals. So “they (fern. Plural) are answering” is OPJijj . The dhamma is merely moved over to its 
proper place. 

Now we come back to Form VII. The doubled radical will be broken up for the same conjugations 
and for the same reasons as in Form I. However, WHENEVER THE DOUBLED RADICAL IS 
BROKEN UP IN FORM VII, THE STEM VOWEL IS CONVERTED TO A KASRA. Thus, to say 
“They (fern, plural) are joining the Army” you recite melodiously jiuaJ . The doubled 

radical is separated and the stem vowel is now a kasra. 

In the jussive. Form VII doubled verbs are conjugated the way Form I and Form IV doubled verbs 
are. You will recall that Form I and Form IV verbs take the endings for the subjunctive when these verbs 
are conjugated with ^ for any of the “big five” pronouns. So, for example, our model verb, ^*3], 
conjugated with ^ for the third person masculine singular, is A 

o 

The verbal noun is . 

The active participle always will have a fatha for the stem vowel. The active participle of our model 
verb is . 

Form VIE doubled verbs work exactly the same way as Form VII doubled verbs. 0^1 (to occupy) is 

o-- - 

a good and a very common example. For U! in the past tense, the conjugation is . In the imperfect 
for ja it is and for it is 6^=4 ■ In the jussive for ja the conjugation is ^ 1 . 

The verbal noun is . 

Form Vni doubled active and passive participles both have fatha for the stem vowel. So the word 
can mean both “occupier” and “occupied.” 
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Some Form VIE, dpubled verbs occur in the passive voice. cJS^J is itself a good example. “It (fem)^ 
was occupied” is obaJ . Note that the stem vowel is not indicated. “They (fern, plural) were occupied 
is jV-J Here you see the usual stem vowel of kasra in the passive past tense. The imperfect 
counterparts are fei and respectively. See the charts if you have questions. 

You should now be able to see that Form VII doubled and hollow verbs and Form Vffl doubled and 
hollow verbs parallel each other closely. That is. Form VII and Form VIE doubled verbs tend to work 
the same way in terms of their conjugations and the patterns for their participles and verbal nouns. Also, 
Form VII and Form VIII hollow verbs also work the same way with respect to conjugations and the 
production of participles and verbal nouns. I have found it convenient to group them together in my own 
mind as an aid in remembering how to derive the conjugations, participles, and verbal nouns. 


Defective Verbs 

-"O 

These are easy. Our Form VII example in and our Form VIE example is ^ . (Note that the 
u is part of the root in our Form VIII example and does not represent a Form VE prefix.) 

These defectives work just like defectives in Forms E, IE, and IV. That is, in both tenses they ^ 
conjugate just like the verb * j* , • Thus, for U» in the past tense, the verbs are and **4 • 

For j* in the present they are ^ and . You should be able to predict the subjunctive, jussive, 

and command forms. Check the charts at the end. 

You should also be able to predict the passive voice conjugations for Form VIE defectives (the Form 
VE’s don’t have a passive voice). You know where to look. 

o o 

The verbal nouns are s.1^43] and . 

-O 'O * 

The active participles are and . 

The Form VIII passive participle is 

This is a lot of material. You should take a pencil and some paper and see if you can produce the 
correct conjugations of various Form VE and Form VEI verbs. Then, read the next section and do the 

drills dealing with Forms VE and VEI. 


Assimilation Of The Infixed C. In Form VIE 

Since you have had Arabic before, you have probably seen verbs like , £?) . 311(1 • 

These are all examples of Form VIE verbs that have assimilated the infixed £ 1 . Students are usually not 
pleased when they first see this phenomenon. I am sure you are not any more pleased now than you were 
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then. At least this time around, I hope, you are less intimidated by the language and realize that many 
things are no where near as difficult as they seem. 

What is happening with the above verbs is that the first radical of each of them is affecting the cj 
which is infixed in order to form Form VIII. There are actually nine offending letters which cause 
changes to the cii . You do not need to memorize them, although I will list them below. All you need to 
be aware of is the kind of changes they make to the so that you will be able to identify the roots of 
words which incorporate these changes. For example, you see the word ^ 3] (which will not have the 
shadda in most texts) and wonder what the hell it is. Well, IF you know that the letter ^ assimilates the cj 
completely (I know that it is a big “if’), you will be able to guess that the word you are looking at is the 
Form Vin of the verb Ic-a , jc-3j with which you fell in love some chapters ago. 

The offending letters are all produced near the front of the mouth. They are either dental or 
emphatic. They are: 


Ja Ja (_ya (J*a _j 3 Cj di 

Whenever any of these letters is the first radical in a Form VUI verb, the cj will undergo some kind of 
change. Volume I of EMSA gives good examples. I will use them here. 

The (-> , dj , and J all completely assimilate the infixed cj . For example, the Form I £±i is in Form 
Vin. Thus, this type of Form VUI resembles the assimilated Form VUI verbs mentioned above. 

The Form I jtj becomes jft) in Form VIII and the Form I lco becomes <^£-3) in Form VIII. When 
these Form VIII words are written without the shaddas (do you think that will happen very often?) they 
look just like Form IV verbs in the past tense. In the imperfect, they look just like Forms I, II, and IV. I 
wonder if context will help you decide? 

The -la and the -k also completely assimilate the infixed cj . For example £& is a Form I meaning, 
among other things, “to appear.” JThe Form IV of this verb is meaning “to inform (someone of 

something).” The Form VIE is jllaJ meaning “to inform oneself’ or “to be informed.” All three verbs in 
the imperfect look like this: jdlu • 

The works just like the -2a . Fortunately, there is only one word in the language that I know of that 
has -2a for its first radical and also exists in Form VIH. That verb is jdJaj . Look it up. I hope its meaning 
does not describe the way you feel. 

The o 3 and the cP 3 convert the infixed cj into a -2= . For example, the Form Vin of is ^2-»°*aj 
and the Form Vin of is . 

The 3 combines with the infixed & to form a J with a shadda. Thus, the Form VHI of “to 
remember” is “to remember.” Why bother to make the Form Vm for this verb? 
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The j turns the infixed * into a J also. The Form VIII of i j is JbjJ . This is a verb which you may 
have seen many times. 

If you wish, you may memorize the changes I have just outlined above. That is, if you have nothing 
else better to do. I recommend, instead, that you simply be aware of a J or -la appearing in a word where 
a cj should be, and that you keep in mind the Form VIII potential of roots that start with Ja ; Ja , cj , (_j , 
and j . Experience with the language will familiarize you with the very limited number of verbs in Form 
VHI which pull this sort of thing on you. The more common ones are included in your drills on Form 

VIII. 

Now do Drill 44. 
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Drill 44. Negate each sentence in an appropriate way. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in 
your answers. 

Cj_ja Jjcj 1 jjjS 1 jLSjjl • 1 

(ja 3jJa 0^1^ -Y 

.Ja 4 a«1j^j Ijaja! .r 

.IjjjS taLjjl S^aiall dlLVjll ^3 33 c . .li.3 jl . £ 

■ ,tg A-aSaj Aju^sJI (Jj.il! jllLaj . ° 

.4ajj*J! ^3 ^jLimcxaII qa 1jaj£ liic. Ani^yi dll£jjuall duila! .1 

»* 

• ClltSjjjj ^jU^audl aiA jjij L_i jjji (JjSLaaII ^3 .V 

SiA lj.i\ jml QjaLaaI! (JlaJ .A 
. ) ^ V ^ 4juu ^3 A aIViaII tillj CjiaJl . ^ 
.(jjujj ^3 ^Laja.Vi iSxjj . 1 » 

.AuAjSLa. aiC-LuiA <^11 UskAa>l . 1 1 

.l ^ i Sl wn C v l (ja-ui j^lc. 4j3ljs«Ji 4 jJ3jI*a 11 dlsuakl . 1 Y 

• Ajjjill 4 m.tiflll ^ 4 »aU11 Cj JIjaI . ) T 

.4jujx 1I 43jJall ^3 Vijtt ^ ^jjujjll jj jjll ^lial . 1 £ 

• 4j3jjjill A i i ?-ill ^ ^Ic. Lixllal . 1 ° 

• JUa. jjfc (j jli i J-il l ^ £uJa jll jjl AjdlaA jili^aA Cj\5 . 1 "I 

•ISjja! qa <ji . y v 

.S.Vt» a 4 Kin all fj\ i>i1j . 1 A 

• ajjuSJl A itlI ililb a jUuall (.fiailriK-i] . \ 4 
.AajJaLajl 4‘uall ^3 4ja 1 jill ^ja dngjjl . Y ♦ 
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Now give the command conjugations for and ^-u' for the verbs below. 

j W*. V. ' ^Aiuil (j^) L5'^' u ^ tS C,J ' 

Now for the same verbs give the verbal nouns and active participles. 
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B: The Haal Construction 


Now we come to a very common construction in Arabic which students often fail to recognize when 
they are reading due to the problem of not reading in context. The haal clause (from the word JU 
meaning “condition” or “circumstance,” as in the question ? JUii OiS ) i s a clause which modifies the 
subject of a sentence by using j as a subordinating conjunction. This is a fancy way of saying that j is 
used sometimes in Arabic to mean “while,” as in, “He entered the room while firing his machine gun.” 
The clause after “while” can have a verb, a participle, or it can be an equational sentence. First, we will 
look at examples using equational sentences. Study the sentences below, then read the commentary 
which follows. 


1. He traveled to Kuwait while he was a student 
(as a student). 

. (.ulU-i jAj CijjSII ^1 jsLuj .) 

2. She traveled to Kuwait while she was a student 
(as a student). 

* 

• 5jlUa OjjSII dijaLui . Y 

3. He traveled to Kuwait while he was a student 
(as a student). 

.UUa CujSll J\ jalu, T 

4. She traveled to Kuwait while she was a student 
(as a student). 

* 

•<j!Ua dujSil CijaLui . £ 


In the first Arabic sentence you have the j followed by the pronoun . A subject pronoun must be 
used with j and it must agree with the subject of the sentence. In the second sentence the subject is “she” 
so the subject pronoun which is used is <^a . 

The j and the pronoun can be omitted if the predicate is indefinite. When this is done the predicate is 
put into the accusative. So in sentence three we now have UIU* instead of LdUa . Sentence four is the 
feminine equivalent of sentence three. Now, how would you say “They (masc. plural) went to Kuwait 
while they were students” using either of the two methods? The answers are below. 

CujSll ^1 IjjaL* 

•£U» O jjSlI \ 3 JLm 

You should be able to see that the plurals work just like the singular forms. What would the feminine 
plural versions of the two sentences above be? See below for the answers to this ineffable mystery. 


• diLlUa Q&J dujSJl Jjalui 

.pUUa ftJLa 
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If, for the second feminine plural sentence, you did not put the word diUlli* into the accusative in THE 
CORRECT WAY , then all I can say is liLic. ^ ja. . Also, you should make sure you know the 
accusative of a feminine sound plural. 

The predicate can also be an adjective, such as or or a prepositional phrase. You will see 
more examples in the drills. 


Now we come to haal clauses using verbs. Cogitate on the examples below and then look at the 
explanation which follows. 


1 . The student smiled while reading the 

Washington Post. 

O 

.Cxut jj IjlJ jAj i_dUall ^ 

2. The student (feminine) smiled while reading the 
Washington Post. 


3 . The student smiled while reading the 

Washington Post. 

.iSluijJ jli I^Sj t * ill lill ^»mij .T 

4. The student (feminine) smiled while reading the 
Washington Post. 


5. The student laughed while reading about the 
Middle East in the New York Times. 

Jjjl\ ^3 JL-jYt OF ^jlS LdlLB .0 

. JAp &JJ J 

6. The student (feminine) laughed while reading 
about the Middle East in the New York Times. 


7. The student (feminine) laughed while reading 
the newspaper. 



Sentences one and two use j + the appropriate subject pronoun, just as you would if the clause had 
no verb. Sentences three and four show that the j and the subject pronoun can be dropped. Again, this 
also can be done in clauses with no verb, as we have seen. 


Sentences five and six show another variation. The verb itself can be replaced by its own active 
participle. The participle must be indefinite, accusative, and agree with the subject in gender and number. 
If the verb which is being replaced is transitive, the active participle can take a direct object as you see in 
example seven. Do not be put off by the fact that \ jS is a verb with a hamza as a final radical. The hamza 
will work just like any other consonant. I know that the active participle i$j& looks strange, but it is 
exactly the same pattern as . 

Sentences five, six, and seven could be modified by the return of the j + subject pronoun. The active 
participles would then be in the nominative case. So sentence five would be OF lsj& J* J 'A*** 

jxjlj cdjjJ ^ . 
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The sentences below use the verb ^4 and its active participle to show you again the possible 
variations of a haal clause. 


1. The student studied Arabic while smiling. 

.a jam j L-ilUall . \ 

2. The student studied Arabic while smiling. 


3. The student studied Arabic while smiling. 

jAj AjjjxII l—llUaJ) . t 

4. (What do you think this sentence means?) 

.1 At nl; <i l <11 Ht .£ 

5. The students studied Arabic while smiling. 


6. The students studied Arabic while smiling. 



Sentences five and six are included to show the agreement and case of the active participle when the 
subject is plural. 

Haal clauses with an imperfect verb can also be negated. They are negated either with Uj or with V 
by itself. Thus, sentence one above could be negated as follows: 

. »Mii .u Laj C—illJall ^ 

. ^yjotlu V L-llUal j J . Y 

Both sentences mean “He studied Arabic while not smiling.” (A most unlikely situation.) 

Sometimes the subject of the haal clause can be different from the subject of the main clause, so you 
may occasionally see sentences such as the following. 


1 . I delivered a lecture while my students slept. 

. j « dull! . 1 

2. I delivered a lecture while they slept. 

. (jj-ojlj aA j ajjJalan# dnall . Y 


Haal clauses can also contain past-tense verbs. In such cases is placed before the verb. It is 
usually translated as “having (done something).” These sentences are negated by dropping jS and adding 
b® or by using ^ + the jussive. Here are a few examples. 


1 . The correspondent traveled to Damascus, 
having studied Arabic. 

.Ajj^xJl 1 

2. The correspondent traveled to Damascus, not 
having studied Arabic. 

^11 ^sLuj • ^ 

3. The correspondent traveled to Damascus, not 
having studied Arabic. 
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In my experience, students often have trouble recognizing a haal clause when it is composed of j + 
pronoun + present tense verb. Then tend to translate the j as “and” therefore giving a very awkward 
translation of the sentence. Recently, a student I have been working with translated an opinion piece 
from an Arabic newspaper. The item contained several haal clauses using j + pronoun + verb. He 
missed every one. Everything else in his translation was correct. So be careful. 

That does it for the haal clause. You are now ready to do Drill 45. 
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Drill 45. 

Part A. Combine each pair or sentences below using a haal clause as in the example below. 

itLuiVl jtLuiVl I jS 

_jAj itluiVl 1 jS 


jiaUl jLuill (J=kj]l t_ia j . 1 

.’ua#i j*u j' j*i ir jsiai jis .^si jxji jsia r is a 

.U£auJa .<■ a.^W Uli,J .V 

• 4ill (Jjjjui (^3 lj3Ala» .1 j£2 .£ 

.ojj! <jjax ^ jjjja j! AjjJSj'VI .<>3 jVI (yz Ij^S 'U.j.idl c^akS .o 

^ liaSt .SjjSS CL^lia. ^ liSjLS .“l 
.Arkadi J\ 

^J1 ^lill ^iuLall ^V1 l&J jjlia jjA ^liiuvll ^y\ ckj .A 

•Sj^S (JSLuLa ya aLI! aL^uSl ^Ic. .j^Lll jL-ouSI jlgjl .5 

j l_y-aliS .JsjuijVI (jjjill (jC- <U*a^)i-ali AjSjJ-aVl SJjjaJI jlxkl I jijS . \ ♦ 

Part B. Rewrite your answers above using the active participles in the haal clause instead of the verbs in 
the imperfect. 

Part C. Rewrite sentences 8,9, and 10 using the past tense for the haal clause. Then negate the haal 
clauses in the three new sentences. 
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C: The Tamyiiz Construction 

You have already studied (and mastered) the elative. The elative is quite flexible and can be used for 
a great number of adjectives as you are aware. However, many adjectives do nqj easily fit the elative^ 
pattern. This is especially true for participles of derived verbs. For example, means advanced. If 
you want to say that the United States is more advanced than Chad with respect to the production of 
nuclear weapons, you have a problem because the word f does not lend itself to the elative form (as 
you can see, I hope). How will you say “more advanced”? What is usually done in such a case is that the 
verbal noun from the form of the verb from which the participle is derived is combined with an 
appropriate elative. is from Form V. The verbal noun is “More” in Arabic is So we 
will use and in our sentence. 

Remember, we want to say the United States is more advanced than Chad in the production of 
nuclear weapons. So we get: 

SLaJLtfl £&) ^5 JS! cjUYjll 

The verbal noun is placed in the accusative case. Note that the elative is used with the word just as it 
is with the comparative. 

o 

Now here is another example. The word (_ )<*»]** ■* > means sincere. We want to say that Samiira is 
more sincere than Samiir. The word is the active participle of the Form IV verb • The 

verbal noun of is . Can you do it now? The answer is below. 


• LuxiLkl O A ® Ji *" 1 


Thus we have “Samiira is more sincere than Samiir.” Literally we have something like “Samiira is 
more than Samiir with respect to sincerity.” This is what is meant by a tamyiiz construction. The word 
tamyiiz ( ) is a Form II verbal noun meaning “specification” or “discrimination.” We use the tamyiiz 
when we want to say that something is different from something else with respect to a certain 
characteristic. 

Often the tamyiiz is used with the verbal noun of derived verbs. This is because the adjectives 
derived from derived verbs do not fit the elative pattern. You have just seen two examples. However, 
often the tamyiiz is used with Form I verbal nouns as well. For example means “to know” or “to 
learn.” ^ is the elative (from fJc-) meaning “more knowing.” It is used for example, in the often- 
repeated phrase ^lc-1 aUI “God knows best.” 

However, if we want to say “He knows Arabic better than I do” the word does not necessarily 
provide us with the best way to say what we want. We could say ^ f^l J* “He 

knows more than me with respect to Arabic” but we could also choose another elative and use the verbal 
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noun of<Jc- . In this case we will take the elative Cy^ “better” and the verbal noun . We can then 
Say Ajtlllj Laic- jA 

Note that in the last Arabic sentence above I have used the preposition uj . You will use whatever 
preposition the verb would normally take. If the verb does not normally take a preposition, then J is 
used. Here are a few more examples. 


1 . They participate in the program more than we 
do. 

.0-oli jjj! Ll» jjSI . ) 

2. The issue of Palestine has a greater impact on 
the political situation in Jordan than does any other 
issue. 

QA jjSI (jjikuaia .y 

• jYl ^3 4 j ml j mil aJUJI 

3. He understands Arabic better than she does. 

• Igo* jA .T 


In the first sentence, the verb would normally use the preposition me aning “to participate in 
something. Thus, we use ^ after the verbal noun a£jIuL# in our tamyiiz construction. 

In the second sentence, the preposition ^ is used with jifc for the same reason. In the third 
sentence we are using the verbal noun of the verb which does not take a preposition. So when we use 
the verbal noun of this verb in a tamyiiz we attach J to what would normally be the object of the verb. 


Now do Drill 46. 

You are almost done with Part II of this book. The next chapter will discuss Forms IX and X as well 
as some other things. You will then have the vast majority of the verb system down. The same chapter 
will also discuss quadraliteral verbs (it will be a snap). You will then have completed the core of this 
book. You have come a long way. 
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Drill 46. 

Fill in the blanks in the sentences below in a way which gives a correct tamyiiz construction. Then 


translate each item. Here is an example. 

(c> ‘ • tj* J* 

He is older than I am (greater than me with respect to age). -U-i jjS' ja 

iS (— ^ 

‘ J • j' J fA V O* 

(f^} ‘ j^) - r 

.4j*Ujail 1 a ^ J • * 

.4oiaj jail • ° 

(^ata t.ii.L>S) .US jSa. jc- t>j •‘l 

(tiji-a ‘(JjAa. ) . f ^ L>* jjja* 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #11. 


The article below is from the front page of Jjoj&l on August 13, 1995. Read it while looking for 

the following. 

1 . Haal Clauses 

2. Every verbal noun and its form. 

3. Every hollow, defective, or assimilated verb of any form or tense. 

4. Each occurrence of Ijj , o' , or o' . 

5. Translate the article into Moroccan Arabic. 

6. Ignore item number 5. 

7. All indefinite relative clauses and any relative clauses using U . 

8. Every dual verb, noun, or pronoun. 

Now that you have found and idenitifed the items above, summarize the article in English in about 75 
words. 


til 11 JblfJall jc Jlj 
(jb \ jll ^vm al 

"VjVI : o'- aC - 

0^*1 O 4 "O^ 
(JjL> ox I Q >Ti a J 

$LjV' cjVI£j 

OA'jli Jju aj jjS AiV 6* ^ ^1x1' jl' Jxl£ jiua. Jjl ^Jjali (jl&i 

AitS o' -tt *i o' ^ eiSc. ^la-n-a jxj^a leOj t^Uaill JaULul j ^31 j*ll 

(Jx*j Ail 1-iS^x tljlc. lillj .^dSl Ac-jjuu liljajj l^j Ail a£lj 1 JQ**'" 4,W<...N1 ^alaJl ^^pJlj QTjj g 
45 oj^J o' 1^514 ^llxllj <— 5 ajji1j CjV U- aul l. \n >i i Ail J&lj tQi ul% ^'jall o“^0^ JaliuiV ^1*3 

jl t—iaJoll jiuix j^lc- $' jjj e^A Ajj&J Aj^ak ojuSIjxII (jl (jx (jjl j Ail (Jl5j <oVl ts la. diVl*-ajl 

OJ J 0% ‘d^'-ill ^5 ^OL-aV' ' jii£ JjL=k Ail (JiLialj . .L_i j=Jl jl o^?d' 
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Aj tAjjjlSjVb Ajjj3 Axa.JJ £X SjjjjLx ^gjAjVl jjJ jlliSl AiSj Ij/ yli-V^ liUj <Jxl£ j UnT> (^Sll jl AaJJ 

11a jl JlSa t-'UN'iA.i j A <1 jA. jx jjm.T> ^1 Ani ^sl jail U'U* Ale. Alb La IaISx jiiisbwt-ail Aliu)l ^e. 

. j_pailLa 


diAb3 A3j13 AC- ^UiUj AjulbI j Ax j^jxC* djljjxaj $1 ja^b ^juxl (J jlj jx*o! Axfil jail ; ** ^ t%L.»U c ** * *1 a j 

^i AibJai oAaLa joe- (Jxl£ jjt.un. <Jj! (jjjili <_ 5 Al dilxjiax (jl <■ **\} <411^ J djl jSxj (Ajlc-UaSj 

. jAjVl AjA^j I^sIaaI jx (j>u i Ajl AaStj £x (Ax1&.1a 31 Ajlxal] AaLoI AxjSjluC. CA£j»j 


^ A* J t «V»< IajAs^j (Jxl£ jjm^ Ax,a.lgxj jl jx1 > n Vl tS^ 4jSi_>*ii ^■C’Vl (JjLuij Cli-aj^j 
^Ajxa <^1x1 jl ^l j^Sljail jjjjaliil jbllj 4 jjjC. JjUa 4xj^Jt (JX £* J t_ub tliilSj jaxl Jjl AxJfr jauua, 
Si jbkx till! J 4 j^jVl frllail jauSj bjLi-hi jA IxA jLji jl lolla jjlaiiUl jiJ j jjAja.jxil (bjj oAC-j) 
, ^3 ixsl jC- jAbxax (Jj 3 itoa 4 1 Agax ^ jjJajll ^AC- AxJjjjxx JaLS ^IAao AAxixjj i_Jxl£ j j xu jy I x frj l i^ j j (JaxaxJ 

• jb»c. 


. . . ^gSI jaJl jjjujjll ja£Vl jaVl (_$AC- AxiiUjj (.LaSLIJIS Ax*aUj AjSl jC- AiaJ jl (jax! AlAaj $.bjl CaA£ 1 j 
j! jail IaA^juL aIxjv £ ui jl Igjb jjjSl jxll l$i*«aj AxSl jail Ai jAII ^3 SjaaSi Cal jxaaj Aii ja. $.1 jai Absill dslAjj 

jx Aj jj L_j JXJ jjm~> |»1 a*x> (jlUJ jll jl aS_Jj (jAC. 4 Jl l -^ jx lg~u« bj ^i JJ j . . • jj‘ii~> ^IAjxs jjajjll Ag fi - ^3 

• Alixll o jjjSil Ajbl ijJjaix Jb jSjjj Axle. eAlxoC.1 
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Chapter 7 


A. Forms IX and X 

B. Quadriliteral Verbs 

C. The Future 

D. The Conditional 

A. Forms IX and X 

Form IX verbs are extremely rare and are used only in reference to colors and to physical and mental 
defects. The complete conjugations are in the charts at the end of this book. The Form EX pattern is 3*i] 
(the hamza on the prefix is elidable just as in Forms VII and VHI). A commonly used Form IX is jAj 
which means “to turn red” and “to blush.” The present tense conjugation is (the stem vowel 
becomes a kasra whenever the suffix begins with a consonant or a sukuun, just as with other doubled 
verbs you have seen in Forms VII and VHI). 

The same pattern works for other colors as well. Thus becomes and becomes !£-»} . 

On the other hand. Form X verbs are extremely common and occur in all types (i.e. hollow, defective, 
impossible, doubled, etc.). We will examine them carefully here. After you have covered Form X you 
will only need to study the quadriliteral verbs and you will have covered all you need to know about the 
verb system. In fact, if all you get out of this book is a mastery of the verb system, you will still have 
gained a great deal. 

„ o - 

is a Form I verb meaning “to serve.” is a Form X verb meaning “to use” or “to employ.” 

The Form X is derived by prefixing Oluj (the hamza is elidable, in case you were wondering) to the three 
letters which comprise the Form I verb/ The prefix tends to affect the meaning of the verb in two basic 
ways. First, it can refer to the seeking or putting to use of the meaning of the Form I. Thus, the Form X 
of refers to the seeking of the service of something or to putting something into service. Another 
example is Jla, which means “to return.” means “to get back” or “to reclaim.” That is, the Form 

X refers to the seeking of what the Form I means. Along the same lines is the Form X £ “to 
extract” from jr j=>- “to exit.” 

A second way the prefix can influence the meaning is that it denotes the deeming of something to 
have the qualities implied by the three letters of the root. For example, means “to disavow.” The 
Form X means “to disapprove.” means “to be faulty,” while / >>V £ 4 means “to condemn” or 
“to reject.” means “to be true” or even “to be suitable or appropriate.” means “to be worthy” 
and “to merit.” 

While all Form X verbs will not fit easily into the two categories above, most of them fit in reasonably 
well. As with the other forms, the patterns can be used to help predict meaning and to lessen reliance on 
the dictionary, but you cannot always rely on the general tendencies toward meaning associated with any 
given form. Sometimes you will have to pick up the dictionary. 
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Sound Form X verbs conjugate exactly like their Form Vm counterparts in the imperfect. The prefix 
vowel is always a fatha and the stem vowel is always a kasra. Thus, in the imperfect the verb ^£*1 is 
. Note also the sukuun over the <j- of the prefix in both tenses. 

The command conjugations and the jussive conjugations should all be obvious by now. Try to 
generate some of these and then check the charts at the end of the book. 


The verbal noun is The active participle is and the passive participle is . 

Form X verbs also occur jn the passive and conjugate just as they do in Form V13I. In the past tense, 
our model verb becomes and in the imperfect it is . The complete conjugations are in the 

charts. 

Hollow Verbs 


Form X hollow verbs behave (with rare exceptions, to be noted below) just like Form IV hollow 
verbs with respect to their conjugations in both tenses. In the past tense, the alif is shortened to a fatha. 
In the present tense, the alif becomes a yaa’ which is in turn shortened to a kasra when necessary. For 
example, jUIuiJ (“to reclaim”) will have its alif shortened to a fatha whenever any Form IV hollow verb 
would. Thus “I reclaimed” is tli lWun j . The reasons for the shortening should be clear by now. 

In the imperfect indicative, the alif becomes a yaa’, just as is the case in Form IV. “He reclaims” is 
Wumj . The yaa’ shortens to a kasra whenever shortening is required. Thus, “He did not reclaim” is ^ 
.'wTLin . 


The verbal noun is very similar to that for Form IV in that it ends in S also. The verbal noun for our 
model verb is S . 

The active participle is vmumi* and the passive participle is . 

tt 

The passive pattern is in the past tense and in the imperfect indicative. 

Before I show you a couple of exceptions to Form X hollow verb conjugations, let’s review derived 
hollow verbs for a minute. Experience tells me that students get confused easily by these verbs but that a 
simple classification scheme can usually remove the difficulties. 

Hollow verbs pose conjugation problems in Forms I, IV, VII, VUE, and X. Form I hollow verbs are 
in a class by themselves. You should review them separately by going over the material in Chapter One 
of Part II. For now we will look at only the four derived forms which pose problems. 

In the past tense, the four derived forms all, aU, aU, ALL, ALL. ALL have the alif shortened to a 
LITTLE TINY ITTY BITTY FATHA whenever shortening is required. 
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In the imperfect, keep together in your mind Forms IV and X on the one hand, and Forms VII and 
VTII together on the other. Forms IV and X convert the alif into a yaa in the present. When the yaa 
needs to be shortened it becomes a kasra. 

Forms VII and VIII keep the alif in the present tense. When the alif needs to be shortened, it is 
shortened to a fatha. 

ALWAYS KEEP IN MIND THE SPELLING AMBIGUITIES THAT TAKE PLACE WHENEVER THE 
SHORTENING IS DONE. If you neglect these ambiguities, you will always have a hard time with the 
language. 

Now I want to bring up a couple of exceptions that occur in hollow verbs in Form X. The Form X 
verb means “to respond.” It conjugates just like our model verb in every single way. The 

root of the verb has a waaw as the middle radical. With a few Form X hollow verbs, the middle radical 
can sometimes be kept. In this case, there is also the verb which means “to interrogate.” In the 

present tense the verb is i . Whenever a Form X keeps the waaw, the verb will conjugate just like 
a sound verb. The waaw will never disappear, never. It even remains in the verbal noun, and in 

the participles <— and . 

There are only a very few Form X hollow verbs which will keep the waaw. Most of them, unlike 
will not also have a Form X conjugation which uses an alif in the past tense and a yaa’ in the 
present tense. Thus exists only as jjald and does not have a regular Form X hollow 

manifestation of . When such manifestations exist, they will have different meanings. 

Assimilated Verbs 

Form X assimilated verbs are regular in their conjugations. The verb means “to settle.” In 

the present tense it is . Note that the waaw remains and acts as a regular consonant. 

The verbal noun for this verb is . Note that in the Form X verbal noun, the waaw changes 

into a yaa’ just as is the case in Form IV becomes , for example). 

The active participle is and the passive participle is iji ajL * . 

Doubled Verbs 

Doubled verbs in Form X work just as their counterparts do in Form IV (what a surprise). Thus the 
stem vowel in the imperfect is always a kasra, just as in Form IV. means “to exploit.” In the 
present tense it is t3j^»u • So for doubled verbs, like hollow verbs, you should group Forms IV and X 
together, and group Forms VII and Vm together. 
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In Form X, the rules for breaking upjhe doubled radical are exactly the same as they are for all 
doubled verbs. Thus “I exploited” is t - i llixJ and “they (feminine) exploit” is . 

When the jussive is used, you have the usual options. You can either use the subjunctive, or you can 
use the actual jussive. So “He did not exploit” is either Ujulu ^ or . The former, as usual is 

more common than the latter. 

o « „ „ 

The verb noun is . The active participle is The passive participle is . 

Defective Verbs 


Form X defective verbs are just like defective verbs in Forms H, HI, IV, VH, and VIE. Or, to put jt 
more simply. Form X defective verbs conjugate in both tenses just like the Form I verb ^ 
is a Form X defective verb meaning “to lie down.” “I lay down” is . (“I lay down,” is past tense 

in English. If you do not know this, you probably have not taught English as a foreign language). “He 
lies down,” is . The same principles of shortening apply here as with all other defective verbs. So, 
“He did not lie down,” is <j£u4 ^1 . 

° o- o- 

The verbal noun is gISEJ . The active participle is J ^** 1 1 * and the passive participle is . 

" 9 

You have now completed the ten forms of the triliteral Arabic verb. Practice the conjugations of the 
various forms and the subcategories of each form. Make sure you can do the passive voice as well. All 
of the material presented so far in this book must become second nature to you if you ever want to have 
any success in this language. This does not mean that you have to automatically know where every fatha 
and kasra has to be placed. But you do need to get to the point where the verb business is not 
intimidating you and you can produce it correctly at least eighty percent of the time. The best way for 
you to make this material become second nature is for you is to practice. Write out the conjugations, 
think about the conjugations, review the drills you have done so far. Reread sections of this book. Do 
not feel you are an idiot if you do not remember everything you have read up until now. Review. 
Review. Review. 

Additionally, read new material. Listen to Arabic. Speak Arabic. Read the section in this book (in 
Part III) entitled “How To Be A Good Arabic Student.” And know this: If you master even just the 
material so far presented in this text, you will have made a great stride toward becoming proficient in this 
language in terms of reading. If you do not master the material presented so far in this text, you will 
never be able to do anything in Arabic. If you do not have the will to learn the material, which is fine, as 
one’s individual worth should not be based on whether one wants to be good at any one particular thing 
then forget about it and go do something else. I just hope that I will not one day see you on Ted 
Koppel’s Nightline in the role of “The Middle East Expert” who is illiterate and unable to communicate 
in the language of the people on which the expert is supposedly so knowledgeable. 
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Drill 47 reviews Form X verbs. Do that drill now. Then read the sections below on quadriliteral 
verbs and the future and then do Drills 48-52, which review all the kinds of verbs you have had so far 
(that is, all the kinds of verbs in Arabic with which you will ever have to deal). 
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Drill 47. Negate the sentences below using ^ + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case 
endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 




Ailll . 1 

•« lilij Ijjajjlu,! .Y 
•^ _>“xii ^ (ji3c.i .r 

. 1 inlf*- 1 'ft . <j\ U*kLJ . £ 

• ClllliajluiAll ^2 J.laJl jluil .© 

. 1 ^ O Y <1uj jjum (.rJiau.il . 1 

• ajjUali Sjaajj. CilSLu.1 .V 
.a£ _>J* 11 (jx ojxau) t-41ft.nl .A 
•UtLjLil .4 

•(jjjUiLuixJl UjJtLuil . 1 * 

• if . 1 n,i»*i . nj .1 1 
.SjjjS Solil iUI LAj£ liilil . 1 Y 
•ft ja JjV IaJaLuj Laiit 1 ^ 1 .IT 1 

a Arv ixl l ^xVl <■ . ill !■><> ^J1 j^al ^*11 ^jiUjjJl l .1 — t . .. I . ) £ 

• AjS Aiua xfl j^Ja^jxll UJjaJLuit . 1 O 
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B. Quadriliteral Verbs 


Quadriliteral verbs have roots made of four consonants instead of the usual three. They exist in four 
forms, only two of which occur with any frequency. Once you master these verbs, you will be finished 
with your review and mastery of the Arabic verb system. The quads (as the quadriliterals are called) are 
very easy and we will not need to worry about things like hollow and defective verbs when we deal with 
them. 

Some quadriliterals are clearly words which have been adapted from other languages. For example, 
the verb 'a& means “to telephone” someone. I wonder what word it was borrowed from? Others have 
been in the language for a long time and their origins are uncertain, while still others which have been in 
the lexicon for centuries are clearly of foreign origin like ^ jj and LiUi . 

Often quads are onomatopoeic in nature. means “to mumble” and means “to whisper.” 
Many of these words, as you can see, are formed by repeating two consonants twice in a row in a way 
which yields the onomatopoeic effect. 

-O- 

is a Form I quad. The ^ in this verb is part of the root. The second radical in Form I quads 
always has a sukuun. In the past tense, these verbs conjugate like any other verb. Thus “I telephoned” is 
. In the present tense, these verbs have a pattern similar to Form II triliteral verbs. “He whispers” is 
ly, JLfjj . The prefix vowel is always a dhamma, the sukuun remains over the second radical (unlike Form 
II triliteral verbs) and the stem vowel is a kasra. The complete conjugations are in the charts. 

The passive is also regular. You should be able to generate it in both tenses on your own. Try to do 
so now for ja for the verb “to translate.” You should have come up with y and y± . 

Now derive the command conjugations using the rules you have seen for all other verbs. Then 
compare your answers to the charts. (For cA the command of Jjifc is .) If you are wrong, review the 
section on commands in Chapter Two of Part II. 

o- -o- 

The active participle is a&Z* and the passive participle is . 

-o- 

The verbal noun is 

Form II quads tend to be the intransitive counterparts of the Form I version, but not always. They 
are usually said to be related to Form I quads the way Form V triliteral verbs are related to Form II. 

is a typical Form II quad meaning “to be decorated.” The here is the Form II quad prefix. The 
Form I quad of this verb is , meaning “to decorate” something. 

In the past tense,these verbs conjugate like all other verbs. In the present tense, they conjugate just 
like Form V triliterals. For example , “it is decorated,” maintains a stem vowel of fatha just like 

a regular Form V. Likewise, the prefix vowel is a fatha. 
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The active participle is j=>. j£a . The passive participle would be <-ij=>.j£a,but this particular verb 

does not have one. 

Sometimes Form II quads are used to mean the imitation of the quality indicated by the root. For 
example Laii means “to act like a Baghdadi.” We see this even in Form V triliterals in words such as 
jLmj “to act like an Egyptian.” 

Occasionally, Form II quads are formed from place nouns. For example means “to be located 
or centered” somewhere, from the place noun jSjU meaning “center.” 

Form HI quads are quite rare, so we will skip them. 

For IV quads are also quite rare but one of them, o&a ] , occurs frequently. The verb means “to be 
calm, tranquil, or secure.” The root is which is the Form I version of this quad, which means “to 
calm” someone. 

The Form IV quad C&H has, as you can see, a doubled final radical The final radical is separated 
into two, just as is done for doubled verbs. Thus, “I calmed down” is Lujtja] . In the imperfect 
indicative, the verb is OjLLj . The stem vowel is a kasra (and the seat of the hamza is now a yaa’), and 
the prefix vowel is a fatha. 

o o o 

The active participle is . The passive participle does not exist. The verbal norm is . 

You will see this verb often, so you should be aware of it. You will rarely, if ever, see other Form IV 
quads. 

That, lady or gentleman, is it for the verb system of this language. Read section C and do the drills 
which follow. 

C. The Future 

The future in Arabic is very easy. In fact, it is so easy that I am not even going to provide a drill on 
it. If you cannot understand the future, then run for Congress. 

The future particle in Arabic is . It is placed before the imperfect verb. So “I will go to the 
library in order to study Arabic” is Luj*l' jiY La 31 Li^L . 

To negate the future, place Y between and the imperfect verb. Our sentence above is negated 
like this ^jjY AiiSLll <^11 La 31 Y <-i y * . 
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Never write anything between <-* j*» and the imperfect verb except V . For example, if you wish to 
include the subject in your sentence, place it after the verb or before tjj- . For example 
or i— jlUall <— . 

can be abbreviated to J- . When the abbreviation is used, it is written as part of the verb. For 
example Lja^L “I will go.” When the abbreviation is used, the sentence cannot be negated. If you need 
to negate a sentence with <_>*>, change the to j-* and then add V . 

There is another way to negate the future using the particle y When this particle is used, <-ij- is 
dropped completely from the sentence. The verb following y must be wntten in the^ subjunctive. The 
resulting negation is stronger than using Y tjj- . For example, cjlije. ^ V means 

“Shamir will not meet with Arafat.” This sentence means that there was probably a meeting set up which 
Shamir will not attend or cannot attend. On the other hand ^ £-1 =4 y means “Shamir will 

not (ever) meet with Arafat.” Here the meaning is much stronger and suggests that he will not meet with 

Arafat under any circumstances. 

o - 

Note that the future is often used in the passive. Beware of that fact. (Jo’ 11 4“ he wih he met for 
example.) 

As I said above, there is no separate drill on the future. However, drills 48-52 will include the future. 
These drills will review all of the verb business you have covered so far and will include other things from 
the book as well. Do them now. Then read the last part of this chapter, which deals with the conditional, 
and do drill 53 . You will then have completed the core of this book. . 

Then go on to Part III. You can cover Part ID in any order that you like. In fact, I hope that by now 
you have already read at least the sections on using the Hans Wehr dictionary and on how to be a good 
student of Arabic. Most of the grammar-related material in Part HI is largely secondary, and one section 
rarely presupposes having mastered a previous section. These can be studied at your leisure. 
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Drill 48. Review exercise. Identify the form of each verb in each sentence. Then convert each sentence 
to a negative command. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


. JJAaII hi*. xZz J . ) 

.jia-VU .t 

■ jjiinlf. . V 

(iljl ilucol . £ 
• Cjlstl a0£- o jj|g in all Ajj£ .© 

. t“i aa ill'll .1 

.A aI-iioII (^11 .V 

A infill clilt»3kl .A 

.AjjjjJI AjoiI jAj CLiaajaI . 5 
. L-L&ll ajlA ^Ic. i.Ti)»iUal .1 1 

.f&HJ . U 

.uasASjlil .ir 

.U1 <il.lC.jj . S £ 

. J^OaII JuaJ ^£juu aj3 ja. j . i © 
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Drill 49. Review exercise. Negate each sentence using ^ + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all 
case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 

.UUjSH 

.^Lll oj.}Uua j}ajSa\ .y 

.^LuiVl (jC- a^A dsJG jl .V 


.o 

.ALjJa oIa 4_Jali!uVl cIijaIuiI .1 
J&lLali *Uj o^lc-V 
QA ‘W 4 { ^ L/i * jj 4 

2Luu AjJjjJI J>a C^jul .*1 
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Drill 50. Review exercise. Negate each sentence in an appropriate way. In your answers, folly vowel all 
verbs and give all case endings. Pay attention to what you are doing since different tenses, voices, and 
moods appear. Translate your answers. 


Ailll ‘"'■"J ^ ^ 

all Ija jaUS . Y 

tSJJJ 

. v l2£iniA .£ 

.JaunjVl qa UOC. . ® 

■» AjjL^a A&jxa (JjSj (JJSjIjjiaSI (JjS q a jUsla]! ^ lilLali (JjSluil . 1 

(Jlj2 V 4±Jall ^5 (JlaJl (jl 4»U-»a k*ia CjsLja! .V 

.AjiaJl ^11 ^1$ UjCO .A 
.a^Aliul .5 

.4 i ml wall 4jla.Vl S jjI J . 1 ♦ 


.(jJul (^11 dljjJJ (jA (JSlui S^jjUal! . 1 1 

.U1 fULll Jftl .U 

. jaC- ajA. ui . ) T” 

(jA tiiLJ . ) £ 

.eljl.1) 11 (J» mil . ) © 

a^A ISSjjgj jm . 1 1 

.^Vl 0*J1 ^5 aILJI . W 
•4jj 21 <^a Jjia. duj . 1 A 
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Drill 5 1 Identify the form of each verb below. Then derive the verbal noun and the active participle for 
each verb. Then write each verb in the present tense for the third person masculine plural. 
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jLSI 





oc.1 















CS^J 





•* 1 
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Drill 52. Convert each sentence below to the present tense. Then negate each sentence below using the 
jussive. Then turn each sentence into a positive command. 

X i X (jl ^ 

.3Uj .r 

-ilit oImiI .£ 

. jjiall filial t^liVuni .V 
.(JlijVU du2j »A 
. jjlL CuL^ajl .5 
.2LliliB3U.f3ia.jl 

. jjjjja jaII fjlfll . 1 1 

• 4ojj* 11 JjiB (JS fjjjlxj .IX 
f3ia. .ir 
. jixll jjiajl fUK ad • 1 i 

• tiluiJgJl J 2lLui fjic- fTnf oln) • 1 ® 
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D: The Conditional 


The conditional is a very important item in Arabic, as it is in other languages. I consider it to be an 
essential item to be mastered by the non-native student of the language, which is why I have included it in 
Part II of this book and not Part IE, which contains elements of lesser priority. 

One quick tip before we begin. If you ever need to impress someone with your spoken (or written) 
Arabic, use a conditional sentence in your conversation. It will give the impression that you have more 
control over the language than you may actually have. This is particularly helpful if you are being tested 
orally. Arabic conditional sentences are very easy to produce, yet they sound more complicated that they 
are and give the illusion of conveying complex meanings. 

If you were to pick up an English grammar book and study the conditional sentence in English, you 
would find that there are essentially three kinds of conditional sentences in English and that differentiating 
between them and their meanings is not very difficult. However, if you continued reading the rest of the 
section on the conditional, you would find that there are approximately one billion variations of the use of 
the conditional in English based on those three basic types. The variations can be very subtle and can be 
very difficult for natives, never mind non-natives, to grasp. 

In Arabic too, there are three basic types of conditional sentences. They do not quite correspond to 
the ones in English, but they are even easier to grasp than the English models. The three basic types of 
conditional sentences have only about two hundred and fifty thousand variations, so again, the Arabic is 
easier than the English. However, despite this relative ease, the conditional in Arabic can appear to be 
quite complex to the poor shell-shocked American student. Furthermore, if you were to compare the 
explanations of the conditional in the most commonly available texts, you would find that they often 
contradict one another and stress different aspects of the conditional. Some texts leave out things which 
are very important, while other texts place great emphasis on things which rarely, if ever, occur these 
days. 

The following explanation is based in large part on my own personal experience in learning the 
language and teaching it. I am going to divide the conditional into three categories. The first is what you 
absolutely must know. The second is what you should know in addition, but which you could (possibly) 
figure out for yourself when you come across it (some of which is not included in other texts). The third 
category includes things which are rarer but which I am including for the sake of pseudo completeness. I 
am indebted to EMSA and to Haywood/Nahmad, as will be clear from what is below. However I am 
going to present things in a manner different from both in some respects. I am also going to leave out 
some things which they do cover, but which you will never see. Here goes. 

There are three words in Arabic which are equivalent to the English word “if.” These three words 
are 13} , a) , and jl . 13] is the most common of the three and will be dealt with first. After that I will treat 
u], which is the least common of the three. However, its use is not very different from 13} , so it is 
convenient to group the two together, ji will be treated last, but it is a very important word. 
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Ill means “if’ in sentences such as “If you read the Washington Post, you will learn (very little) about 
the huddle East.” Often, 4 implies some note of expectancy, as if the speaker of the sentence is 
anticipating that the action will take place. Sometimes the note of expectancy is strong and 4 can be 
translated as “when.” You will see below. First, look at the following sentence and its translation. 

If you go to that restaurant, you will eat superb .1 ^1*' 4 

Arabic food. 

Both sentences above have two clauses. The first is the conditional clause (the clause with the “if’ 
word). The second is the result clause (the clause that tells you what will happen when something is 
done). Notice that the conditional clause in Arabic is written in the past tense. In Arabic the conditional 
clause is almost always in the past tense even though the meaning is usually present tense. You will have 
to know from context - sometimes the meaning is indeed past tense. 

Notice also that the result clause in the Arabic sentence is also in the past tense, but that the English 
result clause is in the future. Again, the Arabic result clause is often in the past tense but the meaning will 
not be past tense. The example above is a typical conditional sentence in Arabic using the word 4 . 

Now we come to a major variation. While the conditional clause with 4 is virtually always in the 
past tense, the result clause may be written in any tense or mood that makes sense and conveys the 
meaning you want to convey. Whenever the result clause is not in the past tense, the result clause is 
preceded by the particle Li . Thus, if we rewrite our Arabic sentence putting the result clause in the 
future, we will have: 

.1 jtLa-a LalxJa (JStj Vi a l l tih3 <4 Lu&3 13] 


The translation of the sentence will remain the same. Below are some more examples of what can be 
done with the result clause and the effect that it will have on the meaning. Look at the sentences and then 
at their translations. Then look at my comments. 


1 . If you go to that restaurant, you will eat superb 
Arabic food. 

Lu ^C- Lalxla - l—» *\\ cd!3 Lua3 13] • } 

.1 jtLoA 

2. If you go to that restaurant, you will never eat 
superb Arabic food. 

Ljjc. Lai* la jsb (jl® H <ill3 (^11 Lua3 13] .y 

.1 jlia* 

3. If you go to that restaurant, eat superb Arabic 
food. 

. \ -a Lu^C- Lrffllxia till J liA J) 


The result clauses of each of the three Arabic sentences above all use verbs which are not in the past 
tense. Each of those clauses begins with Li. The third sentence has a command in its result clause. This 
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is very common. (I hope you remember how to form the commands for verbs such as 3i.1 and .) The 
point is that the result clause can have anything that makes sense as long as it conveys the meaning you 
wish it to convey. When that clause does not use a simple past tense verb, the clause must begin with Li . 

Now for another important variation. How would you say, “If you do not go to that restaurant you 
will not eat superb Arabic food”? Look at the answer below. 

.1 jllLa* LyjC. LalaJa JSh V L_ SjjjjS ^xLlaII iil!3 Lj&3j 131 

The verb with 131 must be negated with and the jussive. There is no other way. The verb in the 
result clause may be negated in any appropriate way. For example, we can negate the result clause as 
well using ^ and the jussive and have the sentence mean the same thing. However, such usage of ^ in the 
result clause is extremely rare. 

As I noted above, 1 3] can sometimes even be translated as “when,” depending on the strength of the 
expectancy involved. Thus, it could be possible to translate our model conditional sentence as “When 
you go to the restaurant ...” In fact, 13] is often used used to mean “when” or “whenever” in both 
classical and modern literature. When used this way, the result clause often does not begin with a t-i even 
when a non-perfect tense verb is used. 

a) also means “if’. It does not imply any likelihood that the condition will happen. It is used exactly 
like 13] . It is usually followed by a past tense verb. When negated, the conditional verb is negated with ^1 
and the jussive. The result clause is usually in the past tense as well. If the result is not in the past tense, 
then Li must precede the result clause as is the case with 13] .* Therefore, we could replace 13] with °j] in 
every single illustration above with no important change in meaning. So you can mentally do so now if 
you need to in order to ingrain this in your mind. 

Now we come to jl . ji also means “if’ but is only used for contrary to fact conditions. Look at the 
sentence below. 

If you had read that book you would have .(jxkuJa Li*$il <_jtj£ll dL13 LjI jS jJ 

understood the issue of Palestine. 

The result clause is also always in the past tense. Normally the result clause is preceded by J . The 
function of the D is just to tell you that the result clause is coming. Some texts say that the <j is 
mandatory, but that is not the case. However, the L is almost always used these days. 

The clause with jl is negated with ^ and the jussive. The result clause is negated only with L» to 
which the D is usually attached. Thus, our model sentence above would be negated as follows. 


" Actually with regard to b], there are some instances when the does not have to be attached. If the result clause begins 
with an imperfect indicative verb, the is not required. 
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If you had not read that book you would not have 
understood the issue of Palestine. 


AjjJai Lai i— llj£ll iih3 lj& ^1 jl 


Do not confuse L#1 used here in the result clause with the word W, which means “when. Also, 
remember that the 'J used here in the result clause can be dropped before the negative U, so the sentence 

could simply be u ^ J 2 ^ J 1 - 

These are the bare bones basics of the conditional. You absolutely must know at least this much. As 
you can see, the material presented above is not very difficult. Unfortunately, most students never even 
master this much. The next section will give you additional information about the conditional which you 
will find very helpful if you understand the material above. So forge on. 

Additional On The Conditional 

The following information concerns items that you will come across from time to time if you read 
newspapers, academic articles, or fiction in Modem Standard Arabic. While you could probably figure 
out a fair amount of the items below using your dictionary and working from context, I am including 
them here for your convenience. Most general grammars cover some, but not all, of these items. 

The first item is U 13) . U 13) means “when” or “whenever” but it also can just mean “if’. You will 
see it often in the papers in sentences such as the following. 

There will be a comprehensive and just peace in the '*) 

Middle East when (if) Israel and the PLO agree to • J# j->» ^ J 

negotiate. 

Note that it really does not make a difference whether you use “when” or “if’ to translate U '3) in the 
sentence above. Usually that will be the case. What I am concerned about is that students, when they see 
the word L» after 13) , tend to translate the as a negative particle - and therefore completely 
misunderstand the sentence. 

The second item is 13) U, which means “whether.” For example: 

This depends on whether the two sides agree. c3*'j u ***** 

A third item is 13) Y) which means “unless.” For example: 

We will not see progress unless the two sides sit X' ^ 

together. 
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j and are used with both “j} and jl to mean “even if.” is also used with 13} to mean the 
same thing. Here are examples. 


1 . I will not speak with him, even if he pleads with 
me. 

.y JL. y 13} Aju. 'fl£l jl A 

2. 1 will not speak with him, even if he pleads with 
me. 

»y JL. jj °j}j 4juo ^l£5l jl . Y 

3. 1 will not speak with him, even if he pleads with 
me. 

.^1} JL. y _jlj ^ISjI jl .T 


V jl means “if not for” and is followed by a noun in the nominative case. For example: 

If not for Islam, the Arabic language would not Vj. 1 

have spread. 

Sometimes the verb jl£ is used along with the past tense of a verb in the conditional clause if the 
meaning is in the past tense and the speaker or writer wishes to remove any element of doubt about the 
tense of that clause. For example, let’s look at the model sentence with which we began this enterprise. 
This time, our meaning is in the past tense. 


1 . If you have gone to that restaurant, then you 
have eaten good Arabic food. 

LjjC- LalaJa dilSl r.* l~x.ll ii!13 ^11 L1ua 3 ( j}) 13} • ^ 

.1 jljAX 

2. If you have gone to that restaurant, then you 
have eaten good Arabic food. 

LalxL Cil£l ^tJnrtll ^113 ^11 cLua3 (.T.nS (j}) 13} • Y 

.1 jISax IjjjC- 


Sometimes you will see jt£ used as it is in the second sentence above to avoid any ambiguity. Also, 
if the subject is before the main verb, will be used immediately after 13} , °j} or jl . Thus a) 
uja3 ’jjAaII “If the director has gone . . .” Sometimes ^ may be added as well ^*3 J jjaJI jl£ “jl . 

There is one other thing about which you should be aware. There are a number of little words in 
Arabic which have conditional force. These words, like the actual conditional particles, are followed by 
the verb in the past tense but the meaning is almost always present tense. Ug- 4 means “whatever” and is a 
good example. Look at the sentence below. 

I will finish this book no matter what happens (may • Ug-« l JjSJI 13 a &SL* 

happen). 

There are quite a number of words that work like W* . Among the most common and the most 
likely you will see are those below. 
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Who (whoever) 

O " 

whatever 


whenever (and “the more . . 

uk 

.) 


perhaps 

ikj 

where (wherever) 

-.•I 

wherever 

usf 

wherever 

\ ana. 


There are others, but these are enough to get the point across. So do not be confused when you 
see these little words followed by a verb in the past tense. The little word itself will be in the dictionary 
(usually), so you can look it up if it is new to you. The verb after it should be translated in the present 

tense. 


Rare Conditions 


Now we come to elements of the conditional which you will not see very often. These are included 
for the sake of completeness and because it is certainly possible that you may see them. Even so, I am 
still leaving out a few things that you will almost certainly never see. 


The first thing is that the particle u] can sometimes be followed by a verb in the jussive instead of in 
the past tense. In fact, of all things presented under this section, this is the item you are most likely to 
see. When the jussive is used in the conditional clause, it must also be used in the result clause. For 
example: 


If you go to that restaurant, you will eat superb 
Arabic food. 


Another rare item (it occurs mainly in proverbs and classical works) is for the conditional clause to be 
a command. When that is the case no conditional particle is used. Furthermore, the result clause must 
then be jussive. For example. 


Study this language and you will be successful. 


.IaaIj £$3 & JlA 



•j i s sometimes used with a following present tense verb with the sense of “if only” or “would that 
such and such were so.” Usually this use of jl comes after a verb such as aj “to wish” or “to desire.” 
For example. 
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I wished (would have liked) that the reporter could .Soa-lj 4-ujc. ‘J) jaII jl CjIsj 

understand one Arabic word. 

That does it for the conditional. Do Drill 53. 

Congratulations. You have accomplished a great deal if you have mastered most of the material in 
the book up until now. Essentially, if you are comfortable with the material covered so far, you are ready 
to begin seriously reading Arabic newspaper articles, editorials, academic articles, short stories and 
novels. You cannot read those things without knowing what is in Parts I and II of this book. If you 
know those things, you can now begin to deal with almost any Arabic texts written by Arabs for Arabs. 
Advice on how to do this is in Part III of this book, odl . 
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Drill 53. Conditional Puzzles 


Study and translate the sentences below. Be aware of all the grammar you have previously covered. This 
is a somewhat difficult drill. 

X • iri Jijffl) .a^\j JxaJ liLj frLS jl • 1 

Ailil IxuijVi JjiB CiAat 1 jj • X 

L.,., jV' jjj ^ ijjjxlU ^1£2 <jl ^1 -T 

.SjSjjxVI CjIjsII jljJl Lai dujSil (j-a _ i"v »«il _jl • £ 

.ISLo <j£2 UuS <jlic. .© 

.IfujJ ^jc. ^»UL u) •** 

.^jJl Ailll CjiliV pUVl Vjl -V 
. jlip ill iiILc.1 i-Jfcill »A 

• 1 ^jla ^oill J (^aa ual l c^ll^VlCv l • 5 

.£taj c^ 6 • ^ * 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #12 


The following is an excerpt from a column in the magazine dj-iljaJ from February 2, 1990. The 
author is ® jIc- who writes a regular feature for the magazine called . i n my humble 

opinion, she writes very well and is very thoughtful in her comments. Her language is often very 
complicated; the novice American may have some trouble following her. 

The excerpt below is the most difficult such item included in this book. Read it. Yes, I said read it. 
Use the method I outlined in Chapter Four of Part H Do not translate it. Do not even summarize it. 
Try to comprehend it as well as you can. When you are done, you can refer to the translation in the key 
to verify how much you understood. 

Also, you might want to make some mental notes regarding how many of the grammar points 
covered in this book appear in the excerpt. 


c..aa A >«->3 Aull Ig.'i.'Uii . Aol! (_jaj j Laj 

& L_iait t-ilfr (jjaj .^Ixit AxjtLcd LpL olt ^1 Ujiw j LuUsli^jj bj/La qa (Jj-ali Ig.xJaS 

Cjaj*«aj L .. SjjalLa Sl^el dul" llg^aj tjUa-a Ijjlaj Qia j laalj Jit J j! 

:a 4*J 


<jaj cJlauj (. ^LaWl ^x^La!! \. g . U < a j LuLall Cjjlc-j .ISjpialj 

IgjJixj ^jjja ^Lat AalUa \ LoS "AjjIHI" 4jl£a jt*-aualj s^A . (J jVt 1 

# 

(J^UalL tfrajuajl <Ja (J jfl! liLa . . Ijj c_u£t . . .Sjjtfc C-lUaal 1 g * jC-l 

jA Ig . ma (jl Ajjt ja IgJ (jlc.1 q.i UKi j Jsu 

U (jj ^1 Aalaj Sjlaa qa "ajjal^l" AjjjxII ot ja1\ jrljj jl j ^ iSJ * J 

Ja ..?jjalal! ^ (jA ^ J=>- ^ Igx x aj 

LaJ (JjS qa uTnu t jlj Ijtm ni lAAiat V Ojlrv ^aiat qa ^t tgj 
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t jluili : A ja» dUS Ajkjli J jj3a* dL A^ifr ^jjOjII Aj di=^x3 

V J tiLajS ^jjp ‘lMj ^ ‘lA*J uj • *'<-^ ^ 

. . ." f L^V1 

Igulal jaj \ g JjJ^v ^ jSjjS Ajj^)C- (JS1 Igi jSI (ji ^5^!^ lilxji (^■^■j3 J 

^ A Si jJ “ 1$C.IS ^3 “ lg-ij l$jl AjjjjLj ^JJC- c> £*jj® ig* O^i cJ=^' u' ^A'j 

^^iil ^^J&jlli L_i\j£ 1I ^ j\i »*i <JjS i (pLft c-ljaijj Igjl^a. dll jja. IfcJC-jV (jlaii ^ J5 La ‘ JJ^ 
..SjjaaAll A-uaiiil l^iyi^M ^3 AixLa ^ ftijS ^j^aSLu JSj ..alj-ali 

JjUj UjA <^1^1 ,^-^i i aj'^j ^ Jj iAiLLJl J^j V jm1\ <4l>* SjSc-j 

• Ajjsj V La /_)^£*J (ji liLc. 
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Part HI 


Introduction 

Parts I and II have given you the bases upon which you can attain a considerable measure of 
ability in Arabic, especially as far as reading in concerned. The items in those two parts are absolutely 
essential and must become ingrained in your mind. Part III of this book complements Parts I and II in 
several ways. First it will discuss some Arabic words and phrases which appear fairly often in Modem 
Standard Arabic, but not all of which are discussed in the standard introductory texts. Many of these 
words and phrases are also found in the Hems Wehr dictionary, but students do not feel comfortable 
relying on the dictionary for the definitions and uses of many of these words. Therefore, I am including 
them in Chapter One of this part of the book for the student’s reference. You may wish, from time to 
time, to just sit down and read parts of this chapter. In future editions of this book. Chapter One of Part 
HI may be greatly expanded. 

Part HI also includes presentations of a few significant grammar items deliberately not presented in 
Parts I and II. Although these items are important, total mastery of them is not necessary in order to be 
able to read Arabic effectively. For example, there is a chapter on cardinal and ordinal numbers. Most 
students reading this book already know the numbers, but will be very weak in the grammar related to the 
numbers. However, even if your grammar is weak, you can usually understand the difference between 
three airplanes and thirty-three airplanes. Thus, I did not want to bog you down in previous parts of the 
book with the grammar of numbers when there were so many other grammar-related times which needed 
to be covered which directly relate to understanding the language. For the same reasons, other items 
such as colors and telling time are discussed in this part of the book. 

A third item in this part of the book is the discussion of several issues related to efficient learning of 
Arabic. For example, there is a discussion of the mechanics of using the Hans Wehr dictionary. When 
you finish Parts I and II and your grammar is up to par, you can read anything you like. However you are 
going to need your dictionary. I recommended at the start of this book that the chapter on the dictionary 
be read shortly after you start working with this book. If you have not read that chapter yet, you might 
want to do it now. 

Chapter Six is a discussion of how to be a good Arabic student along with comments on how to 
better read and listen to the language. Chapter Six also presents some comments on learning colloquial 
Arabic. I also recommended at the start of this book that you look at this chapter as soon as possible. So 
you may want to take the time to read it now, if you have not already done so. 

Chapter Seven is comprised of verb charts for the various categories of Arabic verbs, with a focus on 
verb types which are problematic in various forms. For example, while sound verbs in Forms I-X are 
presented, hollow verbs are presented only for those forms in which the student is likely to have 
difficulty. 

The last chapter in the book is the annotated key. If you have done any of the exercises in the book, 
you are probably already familiar with the key. 




Chapter 1 


The Little Words No One Ever Learns But Which Are Very Important 


This section is intended for use as a reference and for occasional perusal. The number of words and 

phrases included below could easily be expanded considerably. As you read the language more you will 

come across many items similar to those below. Little words and phrases such as these are a key 
ingredient in developing fluency. Here is a list of the items discussed in this chapter along with the page 

numbers. 


r Item 

Page 

1. The Uses of 

273 

2. V 

276 

3. °3 and °c) ^4 

277 

4. b' 3 b 

277 

5. °<> 3 V 

277 

t 

6. < ns* 

278 

7. 

279 

8. tjlS 

279 

9. “J J* 

279 

10. ^ And Its Uses 

280 

11. 

280 

12. £ 

281 

13. a 

282 

14. 

283 

15. U 

283 

16. V} 

283 

1 o 

17. ^ 

284 

18. 4- 

285 

19. 

285 

20. W 

285 
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21. >V 1 

286 

22. (jc- and ch 3 *^ 

286 

23. 

287 

24. O' 

287 
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The Uses of V* 


U is a very commonly used word in MSA and has a multitude of meanings. Unless you are familiar 
with the variety of the meanings and uses of this word, you are apt to err m your comprehension from 
time to time. First, I will review the uses of U you have already seen m this text. Then, I will take you 

through the word’s other meanings. 


U is used as a question word meaning “what” in equational sentences. You saw this in Part I of this 
text in sentences such as La , La , etc. 

On the other hand, fcLa is used as a question word in sentences using verbs such as ^ bL * 

You have also seen that U can be used to negate the past tense. So you will see k-P U “I did not 
study.” I- is also used to negate the result clause of conditional sentences which use ji as in j ( - sa 

<-,l»alS Lai AL1 J-all . 


In Chapter Five of Part n, you saw that U can be used as a relative pronoun whqn tl?e antecedent is 
not mentioned. For example, the well-known novel by Ghassan Kanafam entitled fSl ^ U uses m 
this way The title of the book means “What You Have Left” (literally “What Remains To You ). How 
would you translate the following: ‘fr ft U oMUl ’ See the Quran, Sura 96, v. 5. 


Now we come to uses of La which have not been covered in this text. 

La can be written after a noun to give the noun the meaning of “some” as m “some house” or some 
person.” The former is La fc* the latter is U . The noun will always be indefinite with nunation 

and can be in any case required by the sentence. See below.. 


1 . Some professor addressed us about the Middle 

J—jV! U ^ 

2. I read that piece of news in some book. 

.La ^ tSlli diiji .T 


So beware of La coming right after a noun. 


La often combines with other little words to form idiomatic expressions. For example u is used to 
mean “no sooner . . . than . . .”. Look at the sentence below. 


No sooner had Samiir sat down m his chair than the 

2LL j£l\ Jaa. Jk. jjlam, o' ^ 

police entered and took him to prison. 
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Notice that °<j' is followed by a past tense verb and that the sentence is completed with a clause using 
Jlsk. also followed by the past tense. If y is followed by a subjunctive verb the phrase means “as soon as 
. . . ” For example: 


As soon as the professor enters the class, he writes 
words of wisdom on the board. 

yla, ...Vi y La 

U can be followed by the word y» with the meaning 

“there is no” or there is not.” For example: 

There is no language more beautiful than Arabic. 

• U<aa.l Ail £ja La 

qa U is often replaced by or ’AAji V , both of which mean the same thing. 

The word La is also used with y» in a different way and with a very different meaning. Scrutinize the 

What I have read of his books has benefited me a 
great deal. 

.Ij^S qa AjIjS La 


In the Arabic sentence above, l* is being used as a relative pronoun just as we have seen before. The 
word “o-a here means “with respect to” and is often used this way with La . Usually when La is used with 
in this way you will find the pronoun suffix « (the used with La if you recall from Chapter Five of 
Part II) attached to the verb. 

can have the word °qa written before it but attached to it. The result is . LL* means “which” 
and can refer to one or more things which are not specifically spelled out by the speaker or writer. 
Usually has an entire sentence or clause as its antecedent, or one or more things from that sentence. 
For example: 


Indeed there are dangers which threaten the basis 
upon which the United Nations stands which 
imposes upon all those who believe in this 
organization to come together to defend it. 


^aVt Ajlc. f tjUsiJ lilliA jjli 

aJlgj jjjlaJj ^.ua.% ^gic. La-a 

. Ig.iC- y . . • 4 al-i iaII 


The sentence above is taken from Gamal Abd Al-Nasir’s address before the United Nations in 1960. I 
have given you a literal translation so that you can follow easily. In fact, this sentence has a lot of 
grammar in it. But the point I want you to see here is that La* refers to the existence of jLL=d and to the 
fact that these jLLa.1 are a threat to the United Nations. The verb has La* as its subject. The verb 
is masculine singular because the word La used as a relative pronoun is always considered to be masculine 
singular, La-a is referring to the entire clause which precedes it and not to any (one) particular word. 
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You will see La<a used a great deal, especially in editorials and opinion pieces. It just means “which.” 
By the way, do you understand the rest of the grammar (you can, of course, look up the words, but that 
is not important here) of the sentence taken from President Nasir’s speech? You have had all of the 
grammar that is in the sentence. 

Umi can be replaced by the phrase >¥1, which has the same meaning and the same usage. 


The phrase Liu occurs very often in newspaper Arabic. It means “including and appears in 

sentences such as the following: 


We support the idea of holding an international 
conference which all the parties concerned with the 
issue will attend, including the Palestine Liberation 
Oreanization. 

1 ■•"L.Jatt jjjaull Uaiala Lu Sja-balL 

s. — ■ — 

In the sentence above, the word is replaced with the pronoun suffix U which refers to jL¥! . 

Often, will be replaced with an appropriate pronoun suffix. 

Another great combination using La is ^1 La which means “as long as not.” For example. 

— : — n 

You will never understand Arabic as long as you 
do not studv everv dav. 

J£ (J*J - u La 

1 d d * — 

Students seem to have trouble understanding ^ La even though it is in the Hans Wehr dictionary. 

La means “as long as.” The verb means “to last.” When combined with U we get “as 

long as” in sentences such as the following: 

. . n 

He has enjoined on me prayer and charity as long 
as I am alive. (Quran, 19:31) 

.lla> La al£ jllj 


In the section on the conditional (Chapter Seven of Part II), I mentioned a few words to which La is 
added which then work as conditional particles. For example “whatever”, LdS “whenever” and “the 
more .,” and ULl “wherever.” Whenever you see such a word with U attached, the U will usually add 
“ever” to the word’s meaning. Usually, the fourth edition of Wehr will list this meaning under the 
me aning for the word to which La is attached. The third edition does sometimes, but as not as much. 


La is often combined with an elative adjective which is used as if it were a verb. Such an elative 
turned verb is called in some texts a ‘Verb of wonder” or an “adjectival verb.” Go into rapture over the 
sentences below. 


.LslUall La 


1. How noble this student is! 
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2. How beautiful Fairuz’s voice is! 

•jjj£ J4 1 -' ^ 

3. How stupid this correspondent is! 

.ALiIjaII a 3a J^JC.1 La .X 

4. How noble they are! 

* ° c 

La .£ 


The adjective turned verb is always masculine singular and the noun after them is always accusative. 
You can create such a construction using the elative of just about any adjective for which there is an 
elative form. 

There are other uses of . In my opinion, these are the main ones. The entry in Wehr under La will 
give a few others, so if you see La being used and you do not understand the sentence or the clause, check 
here and in Wehr and you should be able to figure out the meaning. 

Y 


Y means “no” and is used to answer a yes or no question. It is also used to negate the present tense. 
For example, Luj*!' Ailll ^ jJj Y, “You do not study Arabic.” 

Y is used with the jussive to give negative commands. So Aiil' Y means “Do not study 
Arabic.” V can also be used with and the present tense to negate the future. ajJII Y Uiy* 

means “You will not study Arabic.” 

Y is also used with nouns, as in the following: cJu-all 13 a ^ LJUa Y “There are no students in this 
classroom.” The noun after Y is singular, indefinite, and accusative. You no doubt have heard the 
expression *111 YJ a!) Y “There is no god but God.” This used of Y is called absolute negation. 

Lately, Y has been put into compound form with various nouns, usually to produce a term for a 
concept, often with philosophical meaning. For example, Y can just mean “nothing” or it can 
meaning “nothingness” as a concept. You will find a number of these sorts of terms under Y in Hans 
Wehr. (Although, Wehr uses Y for “nothingness.”) When used in this way, Y can itself be made 
definite as in _pUl “the unconscious.” Usually students miss what is going on the first time they see 
such a construction. 

You will also see Y used in a number of set phrases such as Y (“no doubt”), (> Y 
(“inevitable, necessary”), and Lai* Y (“especially”). Many of these phrases can be found in Wehr under 
the entry for Y. 
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b' '$& and b' 


y can be followed either by a verb in the subjunctive or by a verb in the past tense. Note the 
difference in meaning between the two sentences below. 


1 . After he learns Arabic, he will go to the Middle 
East. 

~kui jVl fi*" b' ' 

2. After learning (having learned) Arabic, he went 
to the Middle East. 



When b' is followed by the past tense, the meaning is usually “after having done” something. 
When followed by the subjunctive, it has present or future meaning. 


works a bit differently. It is always followed by the subjunctive . The meaning can be past or 
future depending on context. For example: 


1 . He went to Cairo before studying (before he 
studied) Arabic. 


2. He is going to Cairo before studying (before he 
studies) Arabic. 

b' ojAlill b' 1 t iA 4 


The key to the difference in meaning of the two Arabic sentences is the tense used in the first clause 
of each sentence. The verb after b' must always be in the subjunctive. 

Sometimes you will see l* used instead of b' for both JjS and . However, the same rules will 
apply to both words when used with U as are applied to them when they use b' ■ 

a* 

b Juj means “although” or “however” as in the sentence below. 


The parliament drew up the new constitution; ^ ,A\A \ iu jUl jA\ 

however, the King has said that it is not practical. 


The phrase literally means “There is no escape from (something).” It is normally translated as 
“inevitable” or by “must”. For example: 
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1 . Arabic must be studied. 

• AjjjatSI jj V . ^ 

2. Appreciation of Fayruz’s talent is inevitable. 

•Aia Y 


Sometimes Jj V is combined with o' and a verb following in the subjunctive to give the meaning 
of “it was inevitable that” or “he had to” as in: 

He had to complete all of his lessons. o' 6- ^ V 



The word <^4*. means “where” as a relative adverb. 

We traveled to Lebanon where we studied religious >1 ^ LjaU 

toleration, and then to the former Yugoslavia C , 

where we witnessed its application in a western ^ aIuLS LjaLS du*. aLUI USLuc-jj 

environment. [___ 

* o s * 

is used in combination with the propositions <-> and o* and also with o' • These combinations 
affect the meaning and are quite common, dlukj means “in such a manner that” or “so that.” Below is a 
typical example. 

The king tyrannized the people in such a manner ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that they rebelled against him. 

s * 

djuskj is a very common combination, so be on the look out for it. Note that the dhamma on 
remains even when it is preceded by a preposition. 

f * 

means “with respect to” or “with regard to” in phrases such as jJ djja. qa “with 

regard to the study of Arabic.” 

f 

dua. °{ja can also mean “from where” or “whence.” 

dua. means “because,” “since,” or “due to the fact that.” It can usually be replaced by . 

Due to the fact that the mayor of the city is an , 1 ^ & aU 'J £1 

idiot, the city has become a laughingstock. [___ 
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0 


O 0 e - 

ic- j means “despite” and comes in various forms such as , o' t> f® > f®->" ts^ 

t> and b' ^ j" ^ . All of these essentially mean the same thing. There are a couple of differences 
in usage which should be made clear by what is below. 


1. Despite the beauty of the Arabic language, some 
students say that it is hard. 

0 00 

4*11 (o* f® (^® ~h) f® J • ' 

.4 IT n-> O^ 1 *-^ 

2. Despite the fact that the Arabic language is 
beautiful, some students say that it is hard. 

„ 000 

4 AJcJkii o' ( 0 * o'W) (f®Ji) f®J 

Igi] 


Normally, when b' is used with these phrases, the phrases are translated as “despite the fact that” ^ ^ 
such and such is the case. When b' is not used the phrases are translated as “despite.” Whether or not 'o' 
is used affects the word choice and syntax of the Arabic sentence, just as would be the case in English. 
When o' is not used, we get a sentence which tells us “despite the something of something,” as in 
Ailfl JUa, “despite the beauty of the language.” When b' is used we get a sentence that tells us “despite 
the fact that something is something,” as in <*il' b' f® J “despite the fact that the Arabic 

language is beautiful.” 

The second clause of such sentences is usually preceded by <-* . 

CJ* 

This phrase means “whether . . . or.” 

The study of foreign languages is beneficial, <lul£ 0 '^ SjuL» cAill' kJiji 

whether in high school or in university. „ 

.AjuslaJl <^3 ^ 

When o^ is used with 0 ' it can be translated as either past tense or present depending on the 
context ,since the verb is being used as if it were in a conditional sentence. 

b' J* 

b' 15 ^ means “on the condition that” or “provided that.” 

You will understand Arabic provided that you ^ ^ 4*11' 

study every day. 
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This little phrase occurs surprisingly often and is usually misunderstood by students. It is in the Hans 
Wehr under . 

*3 And Its Uses 

o 

means “like” or “as.” Often it can be used just as the noun IJU , but it has other uses. ^ works as 
a preposition so any noun following it must be in the genitive. 

dl can also mean “as” in the sense of “in the capacity of.” 


Studying here is like studying in any large 
university. 


•SjjjS J ^2 LiA Aoalj^ll 


As an expert on the Middle East, he was invited to 
talk to the president. 




^1 is often combined with U means “as” in the sense of “likewise.” In can also mean “just as,” 
depending on the context. 


1 . He talked about his love for Arabic and likewise 
mentioned his experiences in the Arab universities 
in which he studied. 

(.“lU.aUll AjjUj jS i US Ajj jxil <jc. ^JSj . 1 

.1$jS ^jll 

2. We read the Quran just as the ancients read it. 

. e-La.nl 1 aljS US T 


Notice that US is always followed by a verb. If it is to be followed by a noun or pronoun, it must be 
followed by . 


We read the Quran just as the ancients read it. ^ j jq, \j. 

Finally, ^ can be combined with with the meaning of “as if.” 

She sings as if she were an angel. * 4 '^ 

The usage of with is very common. 

'AS 

The hollow verb ilS , ilSj means “to be on the verge of’ something. Look at the sentence below. 


We almost went to the Gulf. 


J! UjS 
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Normally, is used in the past tense with a following verb in the imperfect, as you see above. In 
such sentences is usually translated as “almost.” Sometimes u' is inserted between ^ and the 
imperfect verb. The imperfect verb will then be in the subjunctive. There is no change in meaning. 


When negated in the past tense with U , or in the jussive with ^ , the meaning is something like 
“barely to have done something,” “almost not to have done something,” or “scarcely to have been able to 

do something.” 


I almost did not do it. 

.Aiil (hsl fd) u 

— 

i$ sometimes used in the imperfect tense as in the sentences below. 

. — ~n 

She (or you) almost understands the subject. 


She (or you) scarcely understands the subject. 


jIS is also used idiomatically when negated with 
than.” Examine the sentence below. 

-a or with fl . U and ^1 mean “no sooner . . . 

No sooner had the correspondent arrived in 

Kuwait, than Iraq launched an attack against her. 

(jl jjJI (jJS J—aJ J“' J-aB ^ i-* 


In the sentence above, ^ h* is followed by the subject and then by a verb in the imperfect indicative. 
The second clause is preceded by which is then followed by a verb in the past tense. This is the 
usual arrangement, i* U can be replaced by with no change in meaning, -al* 1- can even be 
replaced by °3 ^ with no change in meaning. However °j' U must be followed by a verb. 

Do not confuse with the verb ^ which means “to deceive.” 


The discussion below is an abridgment of the presentation presented in Wright, Volume n, pages 
125 - 127 . 

£ is most often used with the meaning of “how much?” or “how mapy?”. It is followed by a 
singular noun in the accusative with nunation. For example, f 5 “How many hours did 

you study today?” If the noun is question is followed by a verb or an adjective, the verb will be singular 
and the adjective will be singular and accusative with nunation. For example, 
jJaSI “How many Arab delegates attended the conference?” 
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The accusative used with ^ in the examples above is considered to be a form of the accusative of 
specification, the (The accusative of specification is treated in Chapter 6 of Part II.) So the first 
question above really means “How long, with respect to hours, did you study today?” The second 
question is “How many, with respect to Arab delegates, attended the conference?”. 

You will also see used in sentences such as the following: c. and . The first 

question means “How old are you?” The second is “How much is your salary?” Here the noun following 
is in the nominative instead of the accusative. The accusative noun, called the has been omitted 
from these sentences. Sentence one is short for ^ . Sentence two is short for \ jV ^ 

In a similar vein, ^ may be followed by a verb, as in ja ^ “How much did you read?”. 

*£ can also be used in an exclamatory way, as in “How many books I have read!”. When used this 
way, is often followed by . For example: cjl jS The can be left out, but the noun 

after £ will remain genitive, as in ’da' js . When ^ is used this way, the plural of the noun is 

sometimes used instead of the singular. 

0 ^ 

& 


has two basic uses. The first is with a verb in the imperfect. When followed by an imperfect verb, 
& means “may” or “might.” 


The teacher might kill his students if he discovers ^ 311.VI J2L Sz 

that they are not prepared for class. 

.<■ iwall 


To negate such a sentence, insert V between and the verb. 

oa is also used with the perfect. When followed by a perfect tense verb, jS can mean “already,” “had,” 
or merely be an intensifier which is best left untranslated. Look at the sentence below. 


Mahmoud had (has) studied in Cairo. 




In the above sentence, the translation depends on the context in which the sentence occurs. If we 
want to say that Mahmoud does not want to return to Cairo because he has studied there, we would say: 


4jV (j! V 


But if we want to say that he did not want to return to Cairo because he had (already) studied there, 
we would change the verb in the first clause to the perfect tense (or use ^ and the jussive), -a would then 
be translated as “had.” 
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.<4L a jS aJV S >121 u' ^ 


Often JS can start a sentence which has a direct connection to the preceding sentence. When this is 
the case, jS is usually preceded by <-* . For example: 



£ is also used in compound tenses after ■ This use of jS is mentioned in the section on ^ in 
Chapter One of Part I. 

® * - * 


The verb jIc- , .3j*j “to return” is used idiomatically with the negative particle ^ to mean no longer. 
The combination ti*j is usually followed by a verb in the imperfect. For example: 



This idiomatic usage occurs frequently in media Arabic - so look out for it. 


U 


The verb dji means “to hesitate.” It is used idiomatically with U and to mean “it was not long 
before.” The verb is conjugated for the appropriate person. See the example below. 



In the Arabic sentence above, is followed by a verb in the past tense, u' can be replaced by 
with no change in meaning. 


V! 

Vi is a combination of V and a' • It means “except” in sentences such as “I understand everything 
about Arabic except the grammar, vocabulary, and syntax..” Normally V] is used in a negative sentence. 

Study the example below. 
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No one reads this paper except for young people. 


.0^11 V] *3* U IjL Y 


Look at the case on the word LiLill . The word is in the nominative, since it would have been the 
subject of the verb if not for the construction using Yj. In a negative sentence, the word after V] takes 
whatever case it would have had otherwise. Here is another example: 


1. I did not desire anything except the study of 
Arabic. 

M J- 5 Y] ^ ut J ^ 

2. I did not desire (anything) except the study of 
Arabic. 

yj ujc-jI .y 


The two sentences above are different versions of the same thing. The object of the preposition ^ is 
in the genitive case. Therefore, 3-^1 is genitive when coming after V] in the first sentence, because ^ is 
implied again in the sentence after V] and because without V] (and c-^) in the sentence, 3—1 would be 
the object of the preposition ^ . (Some texts will tell you that you have the option of making the noun 
after Y] accusative in sentences such as the one above irrespective of what case the word would be in 
otherwise. You will see this variation occasionally.) 

When Y] is used in positive sentences, the word after Yj (the thing being excepted) is put into the 
accusative. For example: 


Everyone reads this paper except young people. 

lliunll Y] s3a (jjlill J£ Iji 

13] Y] means “unless” and is followed by a verb in the past tense. 

You will not understand Arabic unless you study a 
great deal. 

.1^£& ‘"''"j' 131 Y] AJtlll fjSul Y ijjui 


3i» is a contraction of and j3 . It is usually translated as “since” or “ago.’ 
noun, the noun is in the genitive case. 


When followed by a 


1 . He studied Arabic a year ago. 

.<iui ALa 4jujx11 (jujJ • 1 

2. I have not read my Arabic book since Thursday 
and I have forgotten everything. 

‘ (_jjUAaJl .lix ^jjxll Ijal . y 


3la can also be used with the meaning of “for” as in “for a certain period of time.” 
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I know that he has been studying Arabic for six 
years and he does not know the difference between 
an alif and a minaret. 

t_i jxj Vj til Ljj*1I j* jAj Ajl t-ijc-1 

.LLldl "L^l" 

i — — — 

is often followed by a past tense verb and has the meaning of “since.” 



Samiir has loved Arabic since he heard recitation of 
the Quran for the first time. 

.% JA <JjV ji Jill £*« L* LjJ*ll 


0 O 

In classical Arabic is often shortened to L . Occasionally you wiU see L in Modem Standard 
Arabic, but not often. 


b' fr* 

^ means “although” and is used virtually synonymously with 'j' ffr j and its variations. The 
second clause is preceded by <-* . 


Although Arabic is the most beautiful language in 
the world, some students think it is very difficult. 


fja , u M'ixJi ^JUil Ail 4*11' b' £* 



The Li . . • LI constmction is very common in newspaper Arabic. This type of construction is also 
called a “topic - comment” constmction for reasons which will become clear presently. Frolic with the 

following example. 


As for the Arabic language, it is considered the 
most beautiful language in the world. 


..JL1I ^ Ail jiuu a Ajj jail Aiill Li 


LI does not affect the case of the noun which follows. In Modem Standard Arabic that noun will be 
nominative. The La is usually left untranslated. 


It is also common for both LI and <-i to be dropped. For example. 


This man we consider as a wager of corruption on 
Earth. ____ 




LI 

ft 

LI (not to be confused with Li), is used for “either ... or” constructions in Arabic. It can be 
followed by a verb in the indicative, or it can be followed by a noun in the nominative. LI can also be 
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followed by o' plus a verb in the subjunctive, or by b' plus a noun in the accusative. None of these 
variations will affect the meaning. The second clause is preceded la] j or j' . Look at the sentences 
below. 


1 . Either you study Arabic every day, or you will 
forget everything. 

lalj (JS Is] . 1 

2. Either you study Arabic every day, or you will 
forget everything. 

is"** (b' j') b' m J ?Ji ^ j*l' b' 1-*} • ^ 


Both sentences mean the same thing. The second clause in each sentence can be rendered in two 
different ways, as you can see by the words I have put in parenthesis. In the second sentence, o' j' is in 
parenthesis. Sometimes the o' will be dropped, leaving just j' . 

can also be used with o' as indicated above. See the sentence below. 


Either the reporter is lying or he is crazy. 


.Qjp><a Ajl Lalj (j' W 


The word o' will not disappear from the second clause, unlike bi which sometimes does when used 
with j' . 

<1 ill >Vf 


jxV' means “which” when referring to a preceding clause. 


This decision involves (great) danger which makes 
the search for a solution to the issue a necessity. 


Oa . Tt a" (Jscskj (_$aSi 

• Lad J AiiJasil (Ja» fjc- 


This phrase is used much the way la-a is. 

0& jlauli and 0^ 

Both of these phrases mean “irrespective of’ or “regardless of.” They are very common in editorials 
and opinion pieces. 


Irrespective of the importance of Islam in uniting 
the Arabs, there are other bonds which unite them. 


<— ijxll JJ ^ AjaAI (jc- jlajli 

- Jaj'jj (ilU$a 
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is a suffix attached to words pertaining to time such as ?ji , , and cjaj . When such a word is 

attached to L, the word is put into the accusative. The meaning is “at that (time).” For example: 


I remember the announcement of the assassination 
of President John Kennedy. I was in the library of 
my primary school on that day. 


^ <_>“L jl' O-^} 

.4_ul.iL VI 



The phrase b' Sr*=s is invariably in the masculine singular. It means literally “It is necessary that” but 
is usually translated by “must.” b' is followed by a verb in the subjunctive conjugated for the 
appropriate person. b' means “I must go.” 


The phrase is negated with VI which is a combination of b' and V . “I must not go” is La 31 VI • 

If V is placed before as in La 3u o' V, the meaning should be “it is not necessary that you 
go” (“You do not have to go”). However, sometimes this use of V is intended to mean “You must not 
go.” Good luck. 


With Cp> in the masculine singular, o' <- ^ is placed in the past tense. “I had to go” is b' e 4-^ 

La a . If o^ is negated with ^ or U the meaning is “did not have to” do something. L*:S o' ^ 

means “You did not have to go.”. However La 35 VI o 1 ^ means “It was necessary that you not go.” 
In other words “You should not have gone.” 


The preposition ^ is often used with 1 -^ . Look at the following sentence. 


The student must go to school. 


<^11 La35 o' ts^ - 


Often has a pronoun suffix attached to it instead of a noun following in the genitive. “You must 
go to school” is Luijiall <-A js o' • 


can even be used without but y>.» will be understood. “You must go to school can be 
rendered L* ja* 31 ^1 u* 35 b' ■ 


As you may know, b' and the following subjunctive verb can always be replaced by the verbal noun 
of that verb. (See the section on b' in Chapter Four of Part II.) Therefore, “you must go to school” can 
be rendered by either 4 j*»ja 11 ^1 ylA311 LLic. u^j or just by 4 - u, ja 11 c?" . Note that the 

verbal noun is in the nominative case. It is considered to be the subject of the sentence. 
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Chapter 2 


A. Defective Nouns and Adjectives 

B. Diptotes 

C. Indeclinable Nouns and Adjectives 

D. Doubly Transitive Verbs 

E. False Idaafas 

A: Defective Nouns and Adjectives 

In Part II of this book defective verbs are discussed throughout. In Chapter Two of Part II under the 
discussion of active participles there is some discussion of defective nouns and adjectives. In this section 
we will review the whole issue. However, I am only going to give what you absolutely need to know 
about these words in order to understand them and use them properly. I am not going to go into the 
theory behind these derivations, nor will I bog you down with other details. I will try to give examples of 
what you will actually come across. There will be a number of examples below. Take your time with this 
section. You will no doubt have to return to it many times before you are folly comfortable dealing with 
defective words. 

Any word whose root includes either a waaw or a yaa as its final radical is said to come from a 
defective root. When a noun or an adjective is derived from such a root, that noun or adjective may be 
defective. If the final waaw or yaa appears and is written with a shadda, the word will not be defective. 
For example, the noun “enemy” is not defective, because the final waaw is doubled. Therefore, this 
word will behave just like a regular noun. Also, sometimes the final waaw or yaa’ is written without a 
shadda but is followed by another letter (usually a i ). Such a word is not defective. For example or 
Sjl-ifr . Sometimes the word will be written without the final waaw or yaa’, and an alif will be written 
instead. Usually the alif will be followed by a hamza. Such a word is not defective. For example, ^ 
and frlu . 

A word derived from a defective root will be defective if the final waaw or yaa’ is replaced by two 
kasras when the word is indefinite. For example, the word means “a judge.” It is derived from 
the verb which has a yaa’ as the final radical of the root .” The two kasras under the in do 

not represent the genitive case. They represent a vowel-consonant combination which does not exist in 
the language. The result of this combination always yields a defective noun or adjective. 

The two kasras under the in will appear in both the nominative and the genitive cases as 
long as the word is indefinite. In the accusative case, the word is 1*4*13 . Now the yaa’ of the final radical 
has come back and a regular case ending is applied. If the final radical is a waaw, it will still appear 
as a yaa’. For example, ale. is from the root j J £ . In the accusative it will be . Masculine 
singular defective nouns and adjectives have regular case endings in the accusative only. 

When the word is made definite with a definite article or a pronoun suffix, the yaa’ (whether or not 
the final radical is a yaa’ or a waaw) is also written, for example and . In the nominative 
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case and in the genitive case no case marker is applied to the yaa\ (That is why the « in the second 
example becomes ? even if the word is nominative, since AljalS is not a possibility.) However, if the word 
is in the accusative case, a fatha will be placed over the yaa’ - and . 

The yaa’ will also be written if the word is the first term of an idaafa, or any term of the idaafa except 
the last, whether or not that idaafa is definite or indefinite. For example: * <^13 and 

4-aSa^l. The case endings (or lack of them) on the defective word in any idaafa will be the same as if 
the word were made definite by use of the definite article or a pronoun suffix. 

If the defective word is the last term of the idaafa, the yaa’ will J)e written if the word is definite, but 
not if the word is indefinite. For example: and • 

If a word is defective in the singular and if it has a broken plural, the broken plural will not be 
defective. If the word has a masculine sound plural, the defectiveness of the singular will affect how the 
plural is written. For example, can take a sound plural. (The meaning will not be “judges” but rather 
an adjective meaning “deciding.'” Also, for a discussion of the sound and broken plurals of Form I active 
participles, see Part E of Chapter Two of Part EL) The nominative ending 'uj will be attached to the <_P» . 
So you have and . The two kasras and the yaa’ disappear completely in the nominative 

plural. In the genitive and accusative the ending <jj is also attached directly to the as in and 

. Again the two kasras and the yaa are dropped before the plural suffix is added. The 0 of the 
plural will be dropped if the word is any term but the last term in an idaafa. For example, Q*-* “a singer” 
is made plural by oj*** ■ In an idaafa it becomes ji** or if the word is genitive or 

accusative. (^.alill “the club,” is itself a defective word. In the indefinite it is Jti .) 

If the effective word can appear in the feminine singular, the yaa’ will return. For example, a female 
singer is . Since the ; word now ends in S, it will have regular case endings. This word will take a 
feminine sound plural . 


So far, we have seen words which are defective when they are singular and what happens to them 
when they are made plural if they have masculine feminine or sound plurals. Below are two charts 
summarising the above. The first deals with masculine and feminine singular defectives; the second deals 
with these same defectives when they have sound plurals. In the first chart, note that the feminine 
singular forms behave as any feminine singular word. In the second chart, the feminine sound plural 
forms behave as any feminine sound plural would. The charts are on the following page. 
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Masculine Singular Defectives and Their Feminine Singular Forms 


Any Idaafa 
Acc. 

Any Idaafa 
Nom./Gen. 

Def. Acc. 

Def. 

Nom./Gen 

Sing. Acc. 

Sing. 

Nom./Gen. 

Gender 

" .. * 




•* 

O *-* 

Masculine 

cS-AiM 







•• 

S 

Ail* aH 
«• 

AuxaB 

•* 

«• 

Auxa 

«* 

Feminine 




A jd\ 

" «• 


« •* 



Masculine Singular Defectives With Sound Plurals and Their Feminine Counterparts With Sound Plurals 



Any Idaafa 
Nominative 

Def. 

Acc./Gen 

Def. Nom. 

Acc./Gen. 

Nominative 




C£**^ 


UP** 

UJ 3 ** 

Mascuhne 

1 - it A 

' •• 

<r ’ll V j * a 

‘ " '1 -*11 
- •• 

«» 

<— ll i wLa 
* •* 

•• 

Feminine 


Singular defectives can be made dual in both genders. Who. this is done, these words are all regular 
and will behave as any dual word would. Here is a chart using oia m the dual for both the masculine and 

feminine. 


Any Idaafa 

Any Idaafa Nom. 

Acc./Gen. 

Nominative 

Gender 


Lima 

UP 3 ** 


Masculine 


l*vn» a 

. • • * 
up: 3 ** 


Feminine 


Some words are regular in their singular forms but are defective in their broken plural forms. For 
example, L-C is regular in its singular form (note the shadda over the yaa’). However its plural is 
,\k a defective word. In the nominative and genitive cases, broken plural defectives behave just like 
singular defectives. The two kasras are found in the nominative case and the genitive case when the word 
is indefinite. They are replaced by a yaa’ when the word is definite ) or the first term of any 
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idaafa Q '- 1 1 jS ). This yaa’ will show no case if the word is nominative or genitive, but will show a 
fatha if it is accusative. 


The one difference between a broken plural defective and a singular defective is that the indefinite 
plural accusative will not have nunation - ^ jl£ because (and you are going to love this) such words are 
all diptotes (see the next section in this chapter). So, for example, “I smashed chairs” is rendered in 
Arabic as . 


Two other common broken plural defectives are 
“song’). 


(plural of “desire”) and jit' (plural of 


Below is a chart summarizing broken plural defectives. 


Any Idaafa 
Acc. 

Any Idaafa 
Nom./Gen. 

Definite Acc. 

Definite 

Nom/Gen. 

Indefinite Acc. 

Indefinite 

Nom./Gen 





>> JS 

2 


The main source of defective nouns and adjectives are defective verbs in Forms I-X. The active 
participles of these verbs are all defective. In addition the verbal nouns of all defective Forni V and Form 
VI verbs are also defective. For example means “to challenge. Its verbal noun is ^ . The plurals 
of these verbal nouns are feminine sound plurals and all show the yaa’ - <->1/^ . 

You might ask “Do I really need to know all this stuff about defective nouns and adjectives?” In my 
opinion, the answer is no. That is one reason why I have included this discussion in Part HI of the book 
and not in Part I or Part II. The main things you need to remember are: 

1 . Defective nouns and adjectives are usually either the active participles of defective verbs from Forms 
I-X ,or are the verbal nouns of defective Form V and Form VI verbs. 

2. The masculine singular indefinite defectives and the broken plural defectives end with two kasras as in 
(>ala and ■ 

3. The two kasras in item 2 above are not usually written, so you will see only <_P»la and o**' . So be 

careful when you look these guys up in Hans Wehr, since he too leaves the kasras out in the Arabic. 

4. When definite or in any idaafa, the words in item 3 will show a yaa’ - j^lSS' and . 

(But in Hans Wehr these words will only appear as they do in item 3.) 

5. The way things usually work, the forms of these words referred to in item 4 are much more commonly 
seen that the forms referred to in item 3. 
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As far as I am concerned, the business above about case endings you can pretty much forget. The 
feminine singulars and plurals are all regular, so they are no problem. There is some problem with 
masculine sound plurals, especially in idaafas, but not enough of a problem to be a continuous concern. 
Just remember that due to the nature of indefinite defectives, you may end up getting confused about the 
root of a word you are looking at. could theoretically be a Form I hollow verb, for example. 
Another example is one I have used in a reading comprehension exercise that I have given students in the 
past, taken from a newspaper editorial. The first line of the editorial began something like this. 

. . . e.lVvall 


Students had a problem deciding what to do with the second word. Some of them thought is was a 
verb, although it is clearly followed by an adjective. Even most of those who recognized it as a noun 
thought that the root was a doubled one. Very rarely did I ever have an intermediate level student get 
this first line correct. The second word is , the verbal noun of c/^ 2 “to challenge,” and which I 
used as an example above. The first line begins “In another challenge to the United Nations. . 


B: Diptotes 

The term “diptote” is composed of “di” meaning “two” (and sometimes a “princess”) and “tote” 
which I believe is a kind of umbrella. Diptotes have long posed a problem for the student whose teacher 
insists on correct vocalization of every word in a text. The problem arises both because diptotes only 
show two cases when they are indefinite and because students do not know how to spot a diptote. 


Here is everything you will ever need to know about them. 


When a diptote is indefinite it will not have nunation. > <-> < sources is a diptote. It will only 
have one dhamma even when indefinite. If the word is accusative it will have one fatha as in If 

the word is genitive it will not have a kasra. It will still take a FATHA. For example q* from 

sources.” Do you like this? It gets better. 


If a diptote is made definite, it will show all three cases in a regular way: , j-aL-aB , 

So a diptote is regular when it is definite. (That is, it becomes a triptote - 1 am not kidding.) 


In addition, when a diptote is any term except the last term of any idaafa it will always have regular 
case endings. It does not matter whether or not the idaafa is definite or indefinite. For example 44^ is 
a diptote meaning “offices.” Look at its case in the two sentences below. 






1 . We were in the offices of the big shots. 


* Throughout this chapter, I am relying on the definitions of terms such as “diptote” and “indeclinable as they are used in 
EMSA, volumes I and II. EMSA’s definition of these terms is not always standard, but it does impress me as the most 
accessible. To see a more classical-based set of definitions and descriptions of these terms, see Chapter 44 of 
Haywood/Nahmad, entitled “Declension of the Noun.” 
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2. We were in offices of big shots. 


. jbS US .X 


In both sentences <. . : - uK * has a kasra since it is in an idaafa but it is not the last term of the idaafa. 

If the diptote is the last term in the idaafa it will have regular case endings if it is definite. What 
“regular case endings” means is that the diptote will have a kasra, since the only case for the last term of 
an idaafa is the genitive. For example, j-iL-axil Uwla “the list of sources.” 

However, if the diptote is the last term of an indefinite idaafa then it will behave just as it does when it 
is indefinite and npt in an idaafa - it will have one fatha to show that it is in the genitive case. For 
example, jjL-ox S-U15 “a list of sources.” 

Here is the run down once more: 

1. Whenever a diptote is definite, it takes regular case endings. 

2. When a diptote is in a definite or indefinite idaafa, but is not the last term of the idaafa , it takes 
regular case endings. 

3 . When a diptote is the last term of idaafa, it will be regular if it is definite (it will take a kasra), but it 
will take a fatha if it is indefinite. 

4. When a diptote is indefinite and not in an idaafa, it never has nunation. It takes one dhamma for 
nominative and one fatha for both the accusative and genitive cases. 

The next issue you must face with respect to these words is: Would you know a diptote if it walked up 
and introduced itself? The answer is no. So how do you know a diptote when you see one? There are a 
number of categories of words which are diptotes. I will talk about the major ones here. 

Broken Plurals 


There are certain patterns of broken plurals which are diptotic patterns. The chief one is the plural 
pattern for place nouns. , and even are place nouns. Their plurals are 

and . All place-noun plurals are diptotes. 

Another pattern which is diptotic is represented by the plural of (“factor”). The plural is LMj^. 
Here you have the long vowel alif before the second radical and a kasra on the second radical (just as you 
do with place noun plurals). Usually this pattern of alif before the second radical and a kasra underneath 
the second radical gives a diptote. 

The plural of (“obligation”) is J® • Here a hamza is inserted between the alif and the last 
radical. When this happens you have a diptote. 

, the plural of £ is a diptote. Here we have a pattern of alif, second radical, and a yaa’ 
(instead of a kasra). This pattern is also diptotic. 
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Another diptotic pattern occurs when an alif and a hamza are added to the end of the plural form. 

For example, the plural of is . Here the alif comes after the last radical of the word and is 
followed by a hamza with no seat. Note that neither the alif nor the final hamza represent one of the 
radicals of the word • When this happens you have a diptote. 

On the other hand, the singular noun is not a diptote. The alif represents the weak final radical. 
The plurals *uJ and are also not diptotes. The alif at the end of these two plural words represents a 
final weak radical in the root of each word. 

The masculine plural of the elative is also a diptote. The pattern is D&U1 . For example, the plural 
of ’j&\ is 'jjISI . Note that the plural has the pattern of alif, second radical, and kasra. 

These are the most common broken plural patterns which result in diptotes. 

Singular Nouns and Adjectives 

O f o t 

The most common diptotic pattern for singular words in the elative pattern - ’j& , f jSl etc. Of 
course, since the elative often occurs at the beginning of an idaafa, you will often see it taking regular 
case endings. 

Some adjectives end in (j\ as in (“thirsty”) and {j lwa c- (“angry”) . These words are diptotes. 


Proper Nouns 

t 

All femininej>ersonal names are diptotes. Therefore even if a woman’s name is the word will 
be a diptote. If 4-ujS is used as a regular adjective, it will take are regular case endings. 

All place names are diptotes unless they have the definite article or end in the feminine sound plural 
till. Thus and are diptotes. However, and will take case endings the way any 

definite word does. 

Masculine personal names are usually diptotes. However, if the name happens to be a regular noun 
or adjective it will be regular with respect to case (unlike the situation for feminine names). For example, 

is a common man’s name. It is also a regular adjectival pattern. Therefore, it takes normal case 
endings. (Note that the rule here is the opposite from the rule for feminine personal names, since all 
feminine personal names are diptotes no matter what.) 

Masculine personal names with only three letters and which have a sukuun on the second letter take 
regular case endings. Thus Jjj and £ are regular nouns with respect to case. However, , 

and Lilijj are diptotes. 
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Many teachers do not lay stress on the case endings for proper names due to the difficulty of 
remembering all the rules regarding them. Personally, I agree with that policy. However, you should be 
aware of the rules regarding common nouns and adjectives which are diptotes. 

C: Indeclinable Nouns and Adjectives 

Indeclinable nouns and adjectives end in alif maqsuura with two fathas representing nunation. For 
example, . Often the nunation is not pronounced, but it will be written in a fully-vocalized text. 

Indeclinables do not show case, so the two fathas do not represent a case ending. If the word is made 
definite, the two fathas disappear - . Again, no case marker will be added. 

Therefore, an indeclinable is either indefinite with nunation (indicated by two fathas) or definite 
without nunation (no fathas). No case marker will ever be put on a masculine singular indeclinable. 

All defective verbs in Forms H-X have passive participles which are indeclinables. In fact, is 

the passive participle of the Form X verb . Since they can be used as nouns and adjectives, 

indeclinables can be made feminine and can take sound human plurals, masculine and feminine. We will 
use the passive participle of the verb J** “to name” in the examples below. 

The passive participle of is “named.” “The boy is named Sami” is . 

Here is the predicate of an equational sentence. Therefore, it should be in the nominative case. 
However, indeclinables do not show case. The two fathas indicate only the presence of nunation because 
the word is indefinite. (By the way, very, very often, the nunation is not pronounced in these words. So 
what you will usually hear is “musamma” instead of “mussamman.”) 

“The boy named Sami is here” is Ija j iljll . Now does not have nunation 

because it is definite. It will show no case marker at all. 

* 

“The girl named Samiira” is . The alif maqsuura is changed to an alif in the 

feminine. The alif is followed by a S . Since words that end in S have regular casf endings, the two 
dhammas appear over the S in our sentence. “The girl named Samiira” is ® £imil . 

The masculine sound plural of is qjauL in the nominative and 'c&LL in the 
genitive/accusative. The plurals keep a fatha as a stem vowel and thus they are pronounced with 
diphthongs. 

The feminine sound plural is and will take the case endings of any sound feminine plural. 

Many indeclinables which are passive participles of derived verbs will have feminine sound plurals, 
whether they are referring to human beings or not. For example, the plural of is . 

Indeclinables can be made dual. They are all regular in the dual. For the nominative dual form 
is and the genitive/accusative is (jS- 9 ^ 9 - In the feminine the forms are £p±**** and ■ 
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When a masculine singular indeclinable has a pronoun suffix attached, the alif maqsuura becomes an 
alif as in “his hospital” . 

o 

Some indeclinables are not passive participles of derived verbs. and are examples. These 
two nouns happen to be place nouns. Their plurals are and respectively. These two plurals are 
defectives. 

A very small number of indeclinables end in an alif instead of an alif maqsuura if the last radical of the 
word is a waaw and the word has only the three letters of its root. “stick” is the most common 
example. 

o - 

Not all words that end in alif maqsuura are indeclinables. For example, ijj& and . These words 
differ from indeclinables only in that they never take the two fathas. They never show case or nunation. 

So Whv Is This Important? 

Since the two fathas so frequently referred to above are usually never pronounced anyway, you can 
pretty much forget them. However, you need to be aware of the following: 

1. Passive participles of defective verbs in Forms II-X are indeclinables. 

2. The feminine singular form of these indeclinables looks funny - as in iCLL . 

3. When these words (and any other noun ending in alif maqsuura) have a possessive pronoun attached, 

the alif maqsuura becomes an alif - . 

Item 3 above also applies to words like ijJ& which are not indeclinables. So you may see #1 “his 
fatwa”. (A fatwa is a legal opinion delivered concerning a point of Islamic law.) 

D: Doubly Transitive Verbs 

The material below is based largely on material dealing with the same subject in Chapters 34 and 44 
of EMSA, Vol. H. Look there for more examples. 

Some verbs in Arabic will have two accusative objects. The verb “to give” is perhaps the most 
commonly used example. In English we understand that one of the objects is the direct object and the 
other the indirect object. In the sentence “I gave the student the dead fish,” “the fish” is the direct object 
and “the student” is the indirect object. Now look at the ways this can be said in Arabic and see the 
comments which follow. 


1 . I gave the student the dead fish. 


L_i]Uall tluLLI A 

«* • 
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2. I gave the dead fish to the student. 

.CjlUall AjuulII AlLcuJ! j-nUrJ . Y 

3 . I gave it to the student. 

.uJlkil l£daC.1 T 

4. I gave it to him. 

.<1 L^uiaC-l . £ 

5. I gave him the dead fish. 

• AjjaII a£ajjJ1 AjoLc-1 . ° 

6. I gave him it. 

.UU A~iiVir>' . 1 

•t *» 


In Arabic we would say 'a£a.J 1 LJUall I'^cA , which is what we said in sentence one. In such 
a construction the first object (the indirect object) can also be placed after the second object (the direct 
object). The preposition J is then added to the indirect object. Thus (_j]Uail a%aSI a£a«J 1 t luLe -l “I gave 
the dead fish to the student” which is what we have in sentence two. 

We can now also replace both (a%a1 1) a^ajJI and cJUall with object pronouns. This is what we have 
done in sentences three and four. 

t. 

These transformations often occur with verbs of giving such as and . 

Now going back to our original sentence a£a*JI L-illLll iluiacl , we can make othef changes. 
First, we can replace the indirect object, L-illk3l , with an object pronoun and get a£au» 11 AjJa&\,“I 
gave him the dead fish.” This is what we have in sentence five. Now we can take this sentence and 
replace the direct object with an object pronoun too. However, when we do this, we must precede that 
pronoun with the particle O . Thus, we get what we wrote in sentence six - UUl AjJac-i . This use of EjJ 
is rare today in journalistic Arabic, but is commonly used in some of the dialects. 

Other verbs such as <4* (“to make someone understand”), (“to explain”), and (“to teach”) 
can behave like verbs of giving. 

Verbs of considering are another category of doubly transitive verbs. Included among such verbs are 
jc. (“to count,” “to consider”), } (“to consider”) and j (“to find” something to be something). For 
example ajj j*11 j*. j, “Sami found Arabic (to be) a beautiful language.” This category of 

verbs does not allow the transformations using J and which we saw above. 

The third group of doubly transitive verbs consists of verbs of transformation such as (jp- (“to o 
appoint”), (“to elect”), and (“to make”). You have most likely seen sentences such as 
! jjjj Si* “I appointed this man as a minister.” Here, the subject transforms the first object into the 

second object. 

All of these doubly transitive verbs can be made into the passive. Here are some examples - they 
should be self explanatory. 
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1 . I gave the student the book. 

■ UlUdl A 

The student was given the book. 

.U2S» LdlLll 

2. They gave the book to the student. 

.(-illkll USS11 I'uUcA .y 

The book was given to the student. 

.JlLll Lm\ 

3 . We considered him a great man. 

•LsaIsc. ftljjijc-] .y 

He was considered a great man. 

• Lidac. 

4. The American people elected the Democratic 

jiLajdl tn i..,n • i 

candidate president. 

•W>j 

The Democratic candidate was elected president. 

.Luluj ^JaljLajdi i . A“i il 


E. False Idaafas 

Idaafas are treated in detail in Part I. However, in Part I, the focus is on idaafas composed of two or 
more norms in a row and there is considerable stress on the fact that only nouns are used in an idaafa 
construction. There is another type of idaafa which does not occur any where near as often, but of which 
you should be aware. Its first term is an adjective and its second term is a noun. Look at the examples 

below. 


1 . This man talks a great deal. 


2. This woman talks a great deal. 

. ~y 

3. We are participating in multilateral negotiations. 

.<_il pLja jli* ^ jUi .y 

4. We are participating in the multilateral 
negotiations. 

.t_il jiaSn SJ-IxIaII wajlLall ^3 id jLaJ • £ 


The underlined elements in the sentences above are known as false idaafas or adjectival idaafas. The 
first term is an adjective which agrees in case, number, and gender with the preceding noun.. The second 
term will be a noun which will always be definite and in the genitive case. 


In sentences one and two above, the false idaafas are indefinite, even though the last term of each 
idaafa has the definite article. The same is true for sentence number three. The only difference in 
sentence three is that Sjau a (“multi”) is feminine singular because it is modifying a noun-human plural. 

In each of the first three sentences, the false idaafa is acting as the predicate of an equational sentence. 

Sentence four is a definite version of sentence three. Now the adjective S has the definite ar tide 
and the false idaafa is functioning as an adjective modifying the noun CiUajUaJI. Even though o is 
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definite, it is still considered to be the first term of an idaafa and it puts the second term in the genitive 
case. 

You will come across false idaafas from time to time in media Arabic and in literature. I deliberately 
did not mention them in Part I because of the importance of your mastering regular idaafas. 
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Chapter 3 


ARABIC NUMBERS 

The following is a review of the number system in Modem Standard Arabic and how it is used 
grammatically. The discussion below will cover both cardinal and ordinal numbers as well as a few other 
re tails Most of what is below can be found in chapters 15 and 21 of volume one of EMSA but the 
information is included here for the sake of completeness. 

Generally the grammar related to the numbers in Arabic is considered to be the most complicated 
thing about the language. In fact, it is considered so complicated that many teachers argue that not even 
Arabs use it correctly, so Americans should not have to learn it properly. This is tme. It is also false. 

When someone is speaking Modem Standard Arabic and starts to use numbers, there is a tendency 
for the speaker to slip into colloquial usage and pronunciation. However, in written Arabic only the 
standard is used. So if you want to be able to read the numbers correctly (and write them correctly), you 
need to be familiar with the material below. Furthermore, since you may not know any colloquial Arabic, 
you will need the mles and pronunciation from the standard when you wish to use numbers in speech. 
Therefore you really do need to know this material. 

It is also important to note that the number system, while it does present its difficulties, is in essence 
not too difficult. A handful of rules will cover virtually everything you will need to know in using the 
numbers. Once you get used to the rules, you will have little or no difficulty. Getting used to the mles 
requires about one hour of practice (once you have already learned to count), and an occasional review. 

The treatment below will alternate between the cardinal numbers (one, two, three) and the ordinal 
numbers (first, second, third). For example, I will first discuss the cardinals from 1 to 10 and then give 
the ordinal version. Try to absorb this entire section bit by bit. If you go step by step, you will not have 
much trouble. 


Cardinal Numbers: 1-10 

Here are the numbers from 1 to 10 in Arabic. The numbers are written out fully next to the symbol 
for each number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


J 1 

<jli) Y 

r 

AjujI ^ 

O 

* + 
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7 


V 


** o' 

A x un 

B LjLi A 

9 L°..^ H 

10 - j ', »<-- i * 

First of all, you need to be able to recite these numbers in order without hesitation. Teach them to 
yourself now before you go on. You also need to be able to recognize the symbols immediately, so teach 
them to yourself right now too. Then continue. 

I said that you must be able to recite the numbers above easily and recognize their symbols. So go 
back and do it. 

Okay - now we will discuss these numbers further. We will start with the number 1. The number 1 in 

Arabic is j>?Jj and 1 is its symbol. If you want to say “one book” in Arabic you have two choices. The 

first is just to say “book,” . This means both “a book” and “one book.” However, can follow 

the noun for emphasis. Thus “one book” can be rendered j 4 ^ . Since is an adjective it will 

have the same case as the noun it modifies. If the noun is feminine then is made feminine. “One 

* * 

letter” is S-iad j j . 

o 

To say “two books” you can either put the noun in the dual by itself, or you also add f° r 
emphasis. Thus you can say either or . “I read two books” is & J . (The 

is optional, of course.) 

O 'O 

<jLu] becomes pljjj] in the feminine. Therefore to say “two letters” you get £p& j . “I read 
two letters” is • 

So remember, numbers 1 and 2 in Arabic follow the noun they modify and agree with it in case and 
gender. 

Now we come to the fun part, the numbers 3-10. Although the numbers are adjectives, 3-10 are 
always placed in an idaafa with the counted noun following the number. The counted noun will bp in the 
plural. For example, the plural of is j** • We want to say “three teachers,” so we get 
(jjs-iji* . Since we have an idaafa, the second term is in the genitive case. Notice that the number && 
is feminine. Here is the fun part. The number is feminine whenever the singular of the counted noun is 
masculine. Since the singular of oj*»j** is which is a masculine word, any cardinal number from 3 

to 10 used with it must be feminine. The principle is known as “reverse agreement.” Some students of 
Arabic have other names for it. 
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Now, let’s take the word i-jx. “a female teacher.” We now want to say “three female teacher^” ^ 
The singular word is feminine, so we will use the MASCULINE form of the number. The result is 

This principle of reverse agreement hold for all nouns (that means all, not most of, or the majority of, 
or just about all). It does not matter whether the noun refers to a human or a non-human thing. Just 
remember, the number has the opposite gender of the singular noun. 

This principle holds for the numbers 3 through 10. Here are some more examples of numbers 
between 1 and 10 used with nouns. Look at the English first and try to predict the Arabic. Then look at 
the Arabic answers. By the way, the numbers 3-10 are made masculine by just dropping the S ; For 
the masculine form not only drops the S but requires putting a sukuun over the so you get • 


four students (masculine) 

i_£Ua AjujI 

five students (feminine) 

ClLlUa £Jjl 

ten cars 

dlljLuu 

six fanatics 

(jjSjLia ALui 

two pens 


eight silly reporters (masculine) 

f ' Q-- AajIai 

eight superb reports (feminine) 

dll jIIaa di^Lujl^a 


Pay attention to the word for “eight” in Arabic. It comes from a defective root. When the number is 
feminine it is regular. However when it is masculine (as is the case for the last example above), it will 
work like any defective word used in an idaafa or made definite. That is, it will not have any case marker 
for the no minativ e or the genitive, but it will show a fatha for the accusative. Thus I read eight boring 
articles about numbers” is (dSjVl <je- jS . 

The numbers 3 through 10 are often used in noun adjective phrases “the three books,” “these four 
tanks,” etc. The principle of reverse agreement will still apply, but now the number will follow the noun 
just as any adjective does. “The three books” is SSaSB • “These four tanks” is yjVl * • 

* 

A rarer usage of numbers with nouns in order to express “the three books” etc. is as follows: 

, '•;< Here the number is made definite and shows reverse agreement. However, the counted noun is 
without the definite article, is genitive, and has nunation. This usage, minus the case endings, is what is 
commonly done in colloquial Arabic, but is rare in MSA. 

You will find that most of the time you use numbers you will be using the numbers 1 through 10. So 
if you know the material above you know much of what you will be using on a regular basis. 
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The next section will treat the ordinal numbers 1-10. If you wish to stay with the cardinals, skip the 
following section and go on to the section after it which treats the cardinal numbers 11-19. 

Ordinal Numbers: 1-10 

The ordinal numbers are adjectives which follow the noun they modify. Since they are usually 
definite, the list below gives them with the definite article attached. Memorize the list below and then 
read the comments which follow. 


first 

(feminine ^j') ’SjP 

second 


third 


fourth 

yj» 

fifth 


sixth 


seventh 


eighth 


ninth 


tenth 

jgSLJl 


The ordinal for “first” is not related to j but comes from another root. Its feminine is the same 
pattern as that for the feminine elative; <_£ from ( jjSI) is an example. 

The ordinal for “second” is a defective adjective. Without the definite article it is • This word has 
the same characteristics as the defective words you studied in Chapter Two of Part H, words like ■ 
When made definite Cp becomes ^£1' just like becomes <^12! . In the nominative and genitive 
this word will not show case, but it will have a fatha in the accusative. This is just as is the case for 
words like ^^121 . Note also that is an active participle, Cp is also an active participle. 

When made feminine cP becomes and always will have regular case endings. 

To say “the first book” you will get DjSH LitSll . jThq ordinal follows the noun and agrees with it in 
definiteness, gender, and case. “The first letter” is <^jVi jll . As you know, words that end in alif 
maqsuura do not show case, so there is never a case marker on . 
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“The ^econfl book” is LitSlI (no case on the cardinal because it is defective). “The second 
letter” is 3^31511 aIL* jll . 

The ordinals for 3 through 10 are all active participle patterns. Note that the ordinal for “sixth” is 
. This word is the only one of the ordinals from 3-10 which significantly deviates from the 
cardinal number. 

Note also that the ordinal for “eight” is not defective, unlikf the cardinal. Therefore the feminine 
form also will not have the defective l 5 . The feminine form is . 


Normally, all of the ordinals follow the noun they modify and agree with it in definiteness, case, and 
gender. Below are a few examples. Cover up the Arabic and read the English and try to generate the 
Arabic. 


The fourth building 

eiiuii 

the ninth car 

a jLuuil 

the tenth day 

’jJSLxll 

the sixth page 



Sometimes these ordinals are placed before the noun in ap idaafa construction with the same meaning. 
Thus “the first book” is j-itSS Lfjf and “the third time” is . Note that the noun has no definite 

article but the translation is definite. This is just like the situation using the elative followed by the noun 
as in Ujdal “the longest river.” 

These ordinals take sound plurals in noun-adjective phrases. Thus “the first students” is L^Uall 
ojijVi . 


The next section will treat the cardinal numbers from 1 1 to 19. If you wish to continue with just the 
ordinals, skip the next section and go to the section which follows it. That section will deal with the 
ordinals from 1 1 to 19. 

Cardinal Numbers: 11-19 

Below are the cardinal numbers from 1 1 to 19 along with the Arabic symbols. Memorize them and 
then read the comments which follow. 
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Cardinal Number 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Symbol 

11 

- 'i' " f 

JuC .1^.1 


> 1 

12 Nominative 

j*r li] 

OjMjj c. Ijjj] 

\ Y 

12 Acc./Gen. 




13 




14 

'JSc. WJ 


M 

15 


' ° • 

0 jjua£> k 

) o 

16 


o 

C-Luj 

n 

17 

" ' J," •* O ' 

^ iilPL A 9 Uu 

D^joiC. ^Ua 

w 

18 

^ uir. 

v" ' *\ > 

1 A 

19 


° >' ' ° 



First look at the symbols for the numbers. Although Arabic goes from right to left, the numbers are 
arranged in the same order as in English, the tens column is to the left of the single digits column. 

Now for even more fun. We will start with the numbers 1 1 and 12 since they present the most 
exciting challenge. 

When the number 1 1 modifies a masculine word both the unit number and the tens number 
are masculine. However, they are both IN THE ACCUSATIVE WITHOUT NUNATION iust as they 
are presented in the list above. The counted noun will follow the number and will be SINGULAR AND 
IN THE ACCUSATIVE CASE WITH NUNATION For example, “eleven books” is 'j&. Wi . 
Remember that the noun is always singular, accusative and has nunation. 

If the counted noun is feminine then both parts of the number 1 1 are converted to the feminine. The 
feminine of is c$3k] . Since ends in an alif maqsuura it will not show case. However, the 
feminine of c. will show the accusative case without having nunation. The feminine of is Sj^Sc- . 
Note that a sukuun is placed over the in the feminine. “Eleven letters” is o'J&. . Since 

is feminine, both words used in the number are also feminine. 

Again, both elements of the number will be in the accusative (except for cS-H which cannot show 
case) and will not have nunation. Both elements of the number will agree with the counted noun in 
gender. The counted noun will always be singular, accusative, and will have nunation. 

If you think 1 1 was fun, now we come to 12. Look at the examples below and then see my 
comments. 
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twelve books 

03 'jSc. li] 

I read twelve books. 

UUS ‘Jty 

twelve letters 

ilUj i JSc. 123} 

I read twelve letters. 



Essentially, 12 works just like 1 1 but with a unique twist. First, the similarities. The counted noun is 
always singular and accusative with nunation. The two elements of the number twelve both agree with 
the noun in gender. The second term of the number, or S j^c-, is always accusative without 

nunation. 

o 

The difference between 1 1 and.12 lies in the first element of the number. The first element in 12 is U5j 
for masculine nominative, but is 'Jk for the accusative and genitive. Thus, the fi/st element does decline 
for case. The same is true when the' first element is feminine. The feminine is ISSJ for the nominative and 

--o 

for the accusative. 

Now we come to the numbers 13-19 and things become much simpler. For 13-19 the rules are as 
follows: 

1 The second element ( jj£c- or o >“*£■) agrees with the counted noun in gender. 

2 The first element (££>£ , 3 jujI etc.) shows the reverse agreement that we saw for the numbers 3-10. 

3. Both elements of the number are always accusative without nunation. 

4. The counted noun is singular, accusative, and has nunation. 

5. Baseball has too many divisions and should get rid of the wild card. 


Below are some examples. Cover up the Arabic and try to produce it by looking at the English. 
Then look at the Arabic to check yourself. When you do so, review the four rules above one at a time 
and see how they apply to each example below. 


Fifteen professors (masculine) 

* t ^ ^ ^ 0 " 

sixteen professors (feminine) 

# - - o" 

ftillull OJ*aC- (JOATt. 

nineteen morons (masculine) 

fjJu 'j2£. 

eighteen windows 

ISU5 A jll Ai 

seventeen airplanes 

e jjUa 

fourteen soldiers (masculine) 
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If you got all of these right, you have mastered most of the grammar associated with Arabic numbers. 
As always, there is more. Keep smiling. 

How would you say “fourteen great students?” “Fourteen students (masc.)” is 41Ua j^c. . The 
word “great” will be used to modify IjlUa . Thus we get 1 j&a* UUa . The adjective 

remains singular and agrees with the noun in case. 

How would you say “Fourteen great students went to the library?” If the verb comes first it will be 
singular, as usual. However, if the fourteen students come before the verb then the verb will be plural. 
Thus 1 jliax LlUa 4jojl . 

I love this. 

“The fourteen students” is LiUal! . Now the noun is plural. The unit number shows 

reverse agreement, is accusative and has the definite article. The tens number shows true agreement, is 
accusative, and does not have the definite article. 

Now we come to the ordinal numbers from 11-19. If you wish to skip them, go to the section which 
follows. 

Ordinal Numbers: 11-19 

Below is a list of the ordinal numbers from 11-19. Enjoy them and then read the comments which 
follow. 


Ordinal Number 

Masculine 

Feminine 

eleventh 

pLaJl 


twelfth 



thirteenth 


S J&. 55KB 

fourteenth 

jdc. 


fifteenth 


s J?,r 

sixteenth 



seventeenth 

JJA c. £jUI 

AjkjLuiI 

eighteenth 

jdc. (j^aljli 

y J&. *1»IS1I 

nineteenth 


ajdc- 4 nj. ul^ii 
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The ordinals from 1 1 to 19 are always in the accusative case, just as are the cardinals. The ordinals 
work as regular adjectives in terms of gender agreement. Therefore, if the noun is masculine, both parts 
of the ordinal will be masculine. If the noun is feminine, both parts will be feminine. Only the first 
element will take the definite article. The second element never does. Note also that the word for 
“eleventh” is from a different root that the word for “one” j , or the word for “first” Jj' . 

For “the seventeenth book” you say Lit&ll . Note that he ord/nal is in the accusative 

while the noun is in the nominative. “The seventeenth letter” is S • 

The ordinals from 1-12 are used for telling time. See the section on telling time in the next chapter. 

Now we come to the cardinal numbers from 20-99. If you wish to skip them, go to the next section 
to continue with the ordinals. 

Cardinal Numbers: 20-99 


Below are the numbers in Arabic for the tens. Memorize them now. 


Cardinal Number 

Nominative 

Acc./Gen. 


20 

" SJ, 

ijjjvtc. 

" e j, 

UiJ*^ 

r * 

30 


'oPZ 

r. 

40 

uWj 


i * 

50 


< o . 

o « 

60 



1. 

70 

jjjalui 

" O " 

(jjXAUl 

V. 

80 

UjjLu 

Q jjlxj 

A. 

90 

(jjalu 

" O .* 



These numbers are easy to memorize as they are essentially the numbers 3 through 10 made plural. 
These numbers decline for case, just as masculine sound plurals do. The nouns they modify are singular, 
accusative, and have nunation. These numbers have no feminine versions. Thus “50 male students” is 
UlL and 50 female students is <#-3* ■ 

In order to produce numbers such as 21, 22, 23, 98, etc., you use the numbers 1 through 9 along with 
the tens number. Loot at the examples below. 
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twenty-one 

or j 

twenty-two 

o 

thirty-six 

(jJ&JIJ AjjJI 

ninety-eight 

if 


Notice that j is used to connect the unit number with the tens number. Notice also that the number 
for 1 can either be ^ j and its feminine counterpart Soa.1 j, or and its feminine counterpart • 

Now the issue is agreement. The unit numbers for one and two agree with the noun just as they do 
on their own. For example “twenty one books” is 4^ lalj or Uj£ . “Twenty 

one letters” is j or ojJSp j . The same agreement takes place whenever 

two is combined with one of the tens. The unit element will show regular case endings except for , 
which, as you know, does not show case. The tens unit shows the cases just as a masculine sound plural 
would. 

For the numbers 3-9, when used in combination with the tens, the principal of reverse agreement 
applies just as it does when these numbers are used by themselves. The unit numbers will show regular 
case endings. Thus “forty-three books” is 4^ UJ*o' j *2^ . “Forty-three letters” is 4^ j 


The counted noun for all numbers from 1 1-19 is always singular, indefinite, and accusative with 
nunation. 


Below are examples using numbers from 1-99 with counted nouns. Look at the English on the left 
and translate it into Arabic. Then check your work by looking at the Arabic on the right. 


seventy-two books 

4^* Uaj (jLjjl 

thirty-eight morons 

IjuL J AjuLsJ 

I read twenty-three letters. 

ISIS 'd jS 

I saw six teachers. 

dLuJ 

nineteen offices 

1 A & A ^ A 9 m 1 

seventy-two words 

!S o 

4 (jljjj] 
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forty-eight hours 

5x.Ua JjxjjIj (jLaj 

eleven cars 

9 - 

S^Lluj 

four days 

5*j j 

eight schools 

o* j'- 1 * 


I hope you got all of these correct. If not, make sure you understand why you made the mistakes you 
did. There will be more opportunities for you to redeem yourself below. 

These compound numbers can also be made definite, as in “the twenty-three books” which is 4^' 
(jjj-ail J . Both elements are made definite. The first element takes the agreement characteristic 

of it, regular for 1 and 2, reverse for 3 through 9. 

The next section treats the ordinals from 20-99. You may skip it if you wish to remain working with 
the cardinals. 

Ordinal Numbers: 20-99 

The ordinal numbers for the even tens are the same as the cardinals with the addition of the definite 
article. Thus 'oj is “the twentieth” and is “the ninetieth.” These ordinals will not decline for 

gender but will decline for case. 

The compound ordinals used the same ordinals for the singles digits as you have seen before. Both 
the singles element and the tens element will have the definite article. The singles element will agree in 
gender and case. The tens element will agree only in case. Note that for “first,” is used here just 
as is the case with “eleventh.” Here are some examples. 


the twenty-first day 


the twenty-first hour 

9 9 

4X.Luiil 

the fifty-sixth page 

f 9 

j AjuijUall A ■stjuall 

the forty-fifth minute 

9 9 

I read the thirty-ninth page. 



’ Remember that the word for “eight,” is a defective word. Therefore, the final ij will only appear if the word is 

in an iHaafa as in the last example above, or is used with the definite article or with a pronoun suffix. (This does not apply 
to the ordinal “eighth,” <>£311 , as I have indicated in a previous section.) 
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We will now proceed to the last section on cardinal numbers. The final section on ordinal numbers 
will immediately follow it. 

Cardinal Numbers: From 100 To As Close To Infinity As I Am Willing To Get 

a 

The word for “one hundred” is Ala . Sometimes it is spelled differently - . However, both 

spellings are pronounced “mi’ah.” The word is a noun and js used in an idaafa with the counted noun 
following in the singular. Thus “one hundred men” is J*- j a!« . Since Ala is a noun we don’t have to 
worry about reverse agreement. It will always be feminine even when followed by a feminine noun. Thus 
“one hundred women” is §' j-a' Ala . 

“Two hundred” is . The dual ending j' is simply added to Ala . This word is declined for case 
like any dual noun and will drop the when used in an idaafa. “Two hundred men” is j 121a . In the 
accusative/genitive it would be J=>- j ^1» . 

The rest of the hundreds are themselves idaafas consisting of the numbers 3 through 9 written before 
Ala . Since Ala i^ a noun, the numbers will be masculine. However, Ala will remain singular. “Three 
hundred” is Ala <1a^j . Often, the numbers 3 through 9 are attached to Ala but you will still have an 
idaafa. So “three hundred” can also be written Ala2S£ . Note that is still inflected for case. T)iis 
latter way of doing the hundreds seems to be more common. “Three hundred men” is written 
. Here are all of the hundreds. 


one hundred 

(both pronounced “mi”ah”) AjL» or Ala 

> » . 

two hundred 

(ingen./acc. la) <jllU 

Y . . 

three hundred 

Ala or Alaj^tj 

# 5 

r. . 

four hundred 

Ala £Jj' Or Ala*j jl 

£ . . 

five hundred 

f * o . 

4 -LA or 4 

o . * 

six hundred 

-r * t 

LJLud Or 4. IAUU 

» " # ' 

1. . 

seven hundred 

•r t * o~ *T c > o' 

or 4,1A» ,UU 

v. . 

eight hundred 

Ala ^jLaj or AlajjLaJ 

A ♦ ♦ 

nine hundred 

4_la or 4 lax 



Recall that the word for “eight” is defective. Therefore the ij on will show no case for 
nominative and genitive, but will show a fatha in the accusative. 
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To say “one hundred one” you use jj aL (or for feminine). The same is true for one 
hundred two” jlSJj a— (or dM* for feminine). However, if you mention the counted noun you do got 
use ^ j or j 131 . '“One hundred' men” is J* j . “One hundred two men” is ife*. J ^ • 

103-109 all have Ala preceding the singles number. “One hundred five” is a->^j aL . 


For all numbers from 103 to 999, the case and number of the counted noun follow fti§ rules 
governing the last numeral in the number. Thus “one hundred three men” is J-j ^ but “one 
hundred fifty three men” is j Ala - In the first example, a!&L was the last numeral. 

Since three through nine are always in an idaafa, show reverse agreement, and are followed by the plural 
noun, the word <J». j is made plural and is in the genitive, while the number a££ is feminine. 

In the second example, the word “fifty” is the last numeral. Since 0^ is always followed by a 
singular, indefinite, accusative noun, J?- j is written . 


Below are more examples. Look at the English on the left and see if you can produce the Arabic on 
the right. Then look at the Arabic to check yourself. 


two hundred five books 

- f 

l_u£ <j>u,a'v j (jH-a 

four hundred forty-four days 

U J*?Jj 

five hundred seventeen men 


eight hundred twenty-one students (masc.) 

OIL 'oj jZc-j 

six hundred eight teachers (fern.) 

tlLu) j Alalui 


The word for “thousand” is £-sitf . Like Ala it is a noun. Unlike aL it is masculine. When it is 
preceded by the numbers three through ten, in order to say “three thousand” etc., the number ls^feminme 
and the plural of <-i» , UtfT is used. Thus to say “three thousand men” you produce J*j a£L . 
You can see that what you have is a three-term idaafa. 


When uS is preceded by a number greater than ten, it remains singular and is put into the accusative, 
just like any noun. Thus “twenty thousand” is ■ If ^ IS then followed by the counted noun, 

<_il! will be in an idaafa with that noun. “Twenty thousand men” is d=»j • 

When is si ng ular or dual, it works just like Ala . “One thousand nights” is aO Lall . “One 
thousand one nights” is 2-Oj aU Lili . “One thousand two nights” is • “ Two thousand 

nights” is aLS lilt . 

o 

The word for “ milli on” is . It works exactly as does . Its plural is • The word for 
billion is jLL . Do not confuse this word with takes a feminine sound plural, but works in 
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all ways just like ‘-*1' and • Now, just so that you will not think this has all been too easy - be aware 

that “billion” is also rendered by which has as its plural. It too works like ‘-ill and . 

> ft 

“Three million men” is d=-j and “three billion men” is j jUL# or 

Ordinal Numbers From 100 To As Close To Infinity As I Am Willing To Get 

o^oo o 

The words Ai« , <-ill , and oj^j are also used as ordinals. “The one hundredth book” is 

Aidl Lit&ll . “The one millionth boojc” is LjtSJl . These words do not change for the feminine. 

“The one thousandth night” is aLHI . 

If you can do the ordinals from 1 1-99, you will be able to do the ordinals from 101 to 1 less than 
infini ty Since A-l* , , etc., do not change, all you need to remember are the rules for 1 1-99. 

If you will remember, “the thirty-seventh lesson” is jjSk&ll j jjUI j^ll . “The thirty seventh 

letter” is (j j a*jL* 11 AlLajii . To say “the one hundred thirty-seventh book” you say Ai&Sl Li2£ll 
j . For “the letter” you will say j j AjuL-JI j aILujI) . 

The only gender agreement you need to worry about is for the ones unit. The other units agree only 
in case. If the ordinal you are using contains something in the teens, then you do have to worry about it a 
bit more since the word SjJic. will also agree in gender, but it, won’t take the definite article. For example 
“the one million seventeenth mistake” is J&- j (jjJ-d' tJaiJi . 
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Chapter 4 


A. How to Tell Time 

B. Colors 

C. The Verb L'j , 


A: How to Tell Time 

In Modem Standard Arabic the ordinal numbers are used to tell time. Although in colloquial Arabic, 
the cardinal numbers are usually used, in the media, the MSA forms are used so it is good to know them. 
Below is a review of telling time using MSA. The review is bnef, but it should give all you will really 

need to know on the subject. 


one o’clock 

' jll 4£.U>11 

two o’clock 

Ajjlull 4£-Uill 

three 

Ltsii 

four 

Ajul^ll AfrUll 

five 

; * 

A v n a\ A. \\ A 

she “ 

f * 

A m 

seven “ 

SjuUll 4X-U11 

eight 

Lsii Lui 

nine “ 

AjljJjSI Ac-Ull 

ten 

> * 
a jjiUll AC-U11 

eleven “ 

o^puaC- AjJUII AC-U11 

twelve “ 

JjuC. AjuIjII Ac-Ull 


t 

Note that instead of using the ordinal for which is Jj' in the masculine and Jj\ in the feminine, 

the feminine form of is used. Other than that, the ordinals are used. If you need to review the 
ordinals, go to the section in this book on the numbers in Arabic. 

Below are a couple of examples showing how these ordinals are used in telling time. 
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What time is it? Two o’clock. 

AjuIjII 4£>Lui11 

We arrived at the city at 8 o’clock. 

.iialjll ic-Luill ^ Uiwa j 


of 

The words & j quarter, third, and <* ./ L a i half, are commonly used in telling time. 
Normally they are made definite. 


Nine thirty. 

f 

One fifteen. 

f 

jll j S .Is) A£-Luill 

I study the Arabic language every day from five 
o’clock to seven o’clock in the evening because I 
love this language the way correspondents love 
truth. 

^1 A-maLvll AXiLuill (jA f Ji 

l_±s. 4Jtlll ^ 4juLoS 1 <C>Luill 

. a A jfl.-vU 


« of 

Yj is used before and ££ to express the equivalent of “quarter to” the hour or “twenty minutes” 
to the hour. When preceded by Yj these words are in the indefinite accusative. 


What time is it , my dear? It’s quarter to three 
(two forty-five). 

YT 52121 Xftl-B U L.UJ ^ 

When did the mail arrive? It arrived at twenty 
minutes to ten. 

5 *of 

.\jE) Y) OJjoilxll AC-Luolt ^gXA 


The word 4L& (plural ) means “minute”. For “one minute” and “two minutes” after the hour, 
the singular and dual are used respectively. After that, the ordinal numbers are used with 


One minute after twelve. 

4 J A-ul!i]l AC'LuJI 

Two minutes after twelve. 

- ^ ^ AjaC* AojIjlII 4x.LuJI 

We arrived at the director’s office at five minutes 
after twelve. 

A Ax^Ludi ^ LilSlft 

. A-mxl 

The director kicked us out of his office at twelve 
twenty-five because we made fun of him. 

aJLSjJI j AjuISII A-c-LuaII ajj£x qa 

• AjJx l ua U3V ^ AjuixLxII 


is used with Y) for constructions such as “five minutes to three”. See the following page. 
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The director contacted us at five minutes to one 
and apologized to us and invited us to his office 
again. 

VI oAal jit Si-Luill (^2 Uj jjAaII 

We arrived at his office at two forty-five but he 
kicked us out again at ten minutes to three. 

2 . „ J A U Aojlal! 4 jC-Lui]1 ^3 ^1 li*A. j 

jJic- V) AjO 4£.LuII ^ Ua.ja.1 AiSlj (j^xJjVlj 


While there are other features related to telling time, the above should suffice for almost all situations 
you are likely to encounter listening to or reading MSA. In colloquial Arabic, the situation is a bit 
different. The cardinals are used for the hour (with the corresponding dialect’s pronunciation), and the 
ordinals are not used with m&X For example 3:25 would be 2x -'- uJ ' “ 

pronounced somewhat differently from dialect to dialect. In fact, Al^s^is itself usually dropped. 
Furthermore, usually time is given for the hour, the quarter hour, the half hour, and a quarter till the hour. 
So time in colloquial is considerably easier and is what you will actually find more practical in day to day 
life in the Arab world. 

B: Colors 


Below is a list in Arabic of some of the more common colors. 


Color 

Plural (M. and F.) 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Black 



’SjJ 

White 

* . 


> . '-t 

Red 

* o f 

J** 


» - • i 

Green 

t 

* • . * 



Blue 

+ * . 
l3JJ 

t'&jj 

J JJ> 

Yellow 

o 

* •> 

o 

jiLai 


The masculine singular forms of the colors above have the same pattern as elatives and are diptotes. 
However, they are not used as elatives, but as regular adjectives. The feminine forms are also diptotes 
and are also u§ed as regular adjectives. Note that the feminine pattern differs from the feminine elative 
(compare <_$ , the feminine form of j&[ to any of the feminine adjectives above). The plural forms are 

all triptotes. Below are examples of these colors used in sentences. 
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1 . I bought a red car. 

s 

i — \ 

2. His house is green. 

0^1 is# .x 

3. We live in the yellow house at the end of the 
street. 


4. We all live in the yellow submarine. 

.frlpii-qll ^-2 l.-'S (jSjjU . t 

5. The government is trying to solve the problems 
between blacks and whites. 

J JSLLdl (Ja*2 o' . © 

j 


In sentence one, the feminine form for “red” is used to modify the feminine noun. Since the 
masculine and feminine forms of these adjectives are diptotes, the adjective for red in the sentence does 
not have nunation. 

In sentence two, the masculine form for “green” is the predicate of the equational sentence. Again, 
since it is a diptote, it does not take nunation even though it is indefinite. 

The third sentence uses the masculine form for “yellow” in a definite noun-adjective phrase. Since 
the adjective is now definite, it will show a regular genitive case ending, as is the case with all diptotes 
when they are made definite (or are the first term of any idaafa, even an indefinite idaafa). 

The fourth sentence shows the feminine form for “yellow” used in a definite noun-adjective phrase. 
Again, although the adjective is a diptote, it will show a regular genitive ending because it is definite. 
Now I know the song goes “We all live in a yellow submarine.” How would you produce that sentence 
and what case endings would you put on “yellow?” The answer is below. 

o 

f ^ j a - — \jt. UlS j.^t' 


The word for yellow in the sentence above shows a fatha instead of two kasras - as would any 
indefinite diptote put into the genitive case. 

The fi fth sentence shows the use of the masculine plurals for “black” and “white.” Keep in mind that 
the masculine and feminine plurals for the colors will only be used when referring to human beings, so 
you won’t see them too much. 

As you might suspect, adjectives of color also have dual forms. For example, the dual of is 
jb jJi and the dual of *b jL> is o' You won’t see the dual forms too often. 
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Arabic also has nouns for colors equivalent to English terms such as blueness, greenness, and 
“blackness.” These words are listed below. 


blackness 


whiteness 


redness 

•• ° * 
ejAa. 

greenness 

t 

+ • . • 

blueness 

«* «»o f , 

yellowness 

o 

.. 


These nouns are used in jju-oS constructions in order to indicate that something is redder or 
“greener” than something else. For example: 


The waters of the Nile are bluer than the waters of 
the Potomac. 


jfull oUo "aS j j jpSI (Jjill 


Other colors 

Not all colors have the pattern of the colors discussed above. Most commonly you will see: 


Orange 


Brown 

- 

rose-colored, pink 



These are made feminine by adding a ». 


In addition, there are two colors usually used to refer only to human beings. They have the same pattern 
as the majority of colors we have discussed: 


Color 

Plural Fern. 

Plural Masc. 

Fern. Sing. 

Masc. Sing. 

blond, fair- 
skinned 

o 


j&i 

*j& 

brown-skinned 

dal 

* o f 

JA JJi 

% \ • " 



For these two colors, the feminine plurals are sometimes used, referring, of course, to human beings. 
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C: The Verb j , t$S& 


The verb j , tsy is perhaps the only truly irregular verb in the language. In the past tense it 
conjugates exactly like the verb ^ . However, in the present tense this verb has two peculiarities. 
The first is that the middle radical, the hamza, disappears completely. The second is that it ends in an alif 
maqsuura instead of in a ^ the way Ju , does, as do all verbs belonging to that particular class of 

defective verbs. Whenever this alif maqsuura has to be shortened, it is shortened to a fatha, which is what 
we would expect. Below are the complete conjugations for tj\ j , iSy - 


Jussive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 

J 

isj 


ti 

y 

tsy 




' O' ^ 

u iy 



Si 


cS'j 

J* 

s 

<sy 






Dual 

ss 

SSS 

uilj 

i^ul 

ss 

SIS 


(m) Ua 

ss 

Sly 


(f) Ua 




Plural 

y 

L$y 

4j 


S'y 

oSy 



Sly 

Sly 



Sy 

'O'' 

ojy 

rJj 

f* 

Sly 

' O' ' 

OiJi 




Here are the command conjugations for j , y ■ I know they look funny, but we have seen the 
same kind of thing before in Part II with verbs like ■ 


Command 

Pronoun 

J 


o " 

t/J 



Lujl 
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f 23 ' 

" O" 

OiJ 

ojj' 


There is another similar verb, , ud meaning “to be quiet” or “to be calm . It can also mean to 
disappear.” It also loses the middle radical of hamza in the imperfect as well as ending in an alif 
maqsuura instead of a g . However, unlike most verbs whose first radical is a yaa’, it loses that yaa’ in 
the imperfect as well.* This is analogous to verbs we saw in Chapter One of Part I such as Vj, Vd and 
^ j 3 ( yu For the sake of completeness, below are the complete conjugations for the verb csi 


Jussive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 

(■ 

\ 

cs' 

’Cut 

li 

Cl 


Cut 

Cut 

e - 

oh 

Cut 

«• V 

Cut 

'lS 


L?t 

jA 

Cj 

cs 2 

“Cut 





Dual 

li 

uV 

Lait 
•» «• 


lb 

uV 

bt 
•» •» 

(m) Iaa 

li 


bt 

(f) Ua 




Plural 

u 

cs 2 

lit 
«* «» 



OJ 2 



o«* 


c&t 


1j# 

- 

UJi 

1 jt 


" o- 

OH 

" O' 

on 


U* 


' This is to avoid ™njngatirms yielding unacceptable vowel-consonant patters. For example, the theoretical conjugation for 
the third person masculine sin gular in present tense would be . Here the suffix, a long vowel, would be starting a 
syllable. As you know, this is not allowed in Arabic. So the first first radical is dropped, and the correct conjugation 
becomes ^ , which gives us an acceptable vowel-consonant combination. 
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Here are the command conjugations for 


Command 

Pronoun 


di/l 


cd 

L 

Uui 


& 

as 



The command conjugations for and are quite regular. For example, for Uu' in the jussive, 
the verb is conjugated IS . First, we drop off the jussive prefix of ^ and we are left with U . This gives 
us a consonant (for here the <j is clearly working as a consonant) followed by a vowel. For when we 
remove the <— > prefix we are left with ck which does not give us the proper consonant- vowel pattern. So 
we add a helping vowel, as we would with any Form I sound verb. Here the helping vowel is } since the 
<_$ is in effect the stem vowel (just as we do for the verb jVj , ^ jj because its stem vowel is a kasra - so 
we get )• Thus, our command is 'oi' . Since all long vowels automatically have a sukuun (see 
Chapter One of Part II where this was discussed), it does not matter if you include the sukuun or not. 

However, with the other conjugations we come up with what are, in effect, irregular command 
conjugations. The command for cJ is a good example. In the jussive we have Ci . Here you cannot 
separate the prefix from the suffix. So when the is taken away there is nothing left. You do not have a 
consonant vowel combination, which would give you the command, nor do you have a consonant with a 
sukuun followed by a stem vowel, as would be the case with Form I sound verbs. So you cannot add a 
prefix since there is no stem vowel there for the prefix to be in harmony with. So nothing is written at all. 

The pronoun ^d poses a similar problem. When we take the prefix away we are left with I5 • Since 
the is is followed immediately by a sukuun and there is nothing else following the sukuun, we do not 
know if the <_s is acting as a vowel or as a consonant. Since it is not clear what the </s role is, Arab 
grammarians have preferred not to add a helping vowel to give the command conjugation. Also, since no 
Arabic word or syllable can begin with a vowel, the (_s cannot be written by itself. So, the consensus was 
to leave the command for blank as well. The conjugation for ?d leaves us with a similar quandary 
regarding the j and the same conclusion was reached. 

Some of you reading this book have probably lived in Cairo and you know how loud it is there. 

Others of you will, I hope, get a chance to study and live there someday. When you do, you will see how 
loud it is. I have always thought that part of the reason was that despite government efforts to get people 
to stop blowing their horns and yelling all the time, the problem was really a grammatical one. You see, 
the Egyptian government put up big signs all over the city telling people to be quiet. However, they used 
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the verb , ud since it really is more commonly used in Egypt than elsewhere. So they put up these big 
signs all over town - big rectangular signs like this: 


and wrote “be quiet” in them. However, since Arabic grammar requires that the command form be blank 
for the pronoun ^ (which is what would have to be used to address a group of people including at least 
one male), Egyptians have only noticed that there are these blank signs posted all over town. 

I understand that school teachers and even university professors have this problem too when they try 
to quiet down their classes by writing “be quiet” on the blackboard. The problem does not seem to exist, 
however, in all-girls schools. 
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Chapter 5 


HOW TO USF THE “HANS WEHJC » DICTIONARY 

In Part II Chapter 4, I discussed the use of a dictionary in a manner designed to increase reading 
effectiveness. I discussed the necessity of not looking up every new word, of reading blocks of text 
before resorting to the dictionary in the first place, and of not writing down the meanings of words you 
have looked up. In this section I want to talk about the mechanics of using a dictionary - how to look up 
words and what to look for when doing so. 


First of all, you need to know which Arabic-English dictionary to use. If you have had Arabic before, 
you probably know that the dictionary used by university students is A Dictionary of Modem Written 
Arabic by Hans Wehr and edited by J. Milton Cowan. For all of the problems associated with this 
dictionary, it is by far the best general Arabic-English dictionary available. Forget the others (with the 
possible exception of one which I will discuss below). 

The Hans Wehr dictionary (it is known as "the Hans Wehr dictionary" by students of Arabic) comes in 
two editions: the third edition and the fourth edition. The third edition came out in 1961 and is available 
p rimar ily in paperback and is green in color. If you have had Arabic before and had to buy an Arabic 
dictionary, this is probably the edition which you have. This edition has been reprinted several times, 
including reprintings in the mid 1970's, but no actual changes to the dictionary were made. Thus, if you 
are using the thir d edition you are using a dictionary that is over thirty years old. The third edition is also 
available in a green hard cover, but it is very expensive in the United States. If you buy the third edition, 
buy the paperback. It should cost under $20.00. 

The fourth edition was issued in 1979. It is, at this point, available in hard cover (blue in color) and 
in an over-sized paper back edition (also blue in color). The cost of the hard cover in the United States is 
about $150.00. The paperback runs about $45.00. The fourth edition contains two hundred more pages 
with about 13,000 new entries and about 3,000 updates and corrections. While this sounds impressive, 
the fourth edition is not really all that much better than the third. Since the third edition paperback is less 
than $20.00 you should opt for it unless you have a few more bucks than I did when I was in school. 
Remember, too, that the fourth edition is itself well past the age of puberty. 


Both editions of the Hans Wehr dictionary have the same structure and organization of contents. 


What I have to say below applies to both editions unless otherwise specified. I will use the term Hans 
Wehr" to refer to both editions unless I say otherwise. 


The Hans Wehr dictionary arranges its entries alphabetically by root. For example, will be 
found under the root ej <4 So, the first thing you must do is memorize the Arabic alphabet. Here it 
is, going from right to left, in case you have not already done so. 


* A fifth edition of the dictionary has recently appeared. It is in hardcover and costs a mere $300.00. 
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Note, first of all, that the hamza is not included here as a letter of the alphabet. The hamza is, of 
course, one of the radicals in a number of words. The alif, strictly speaking, is never a radical in a word. 
For the purposes of looking up a word by its root, the hamza is the first letter of the alphabet. For 
example, ' jS is listed before . 

However, foreign words and other words not directly linked to an Arabic root, are listed in strict 
alphabetical order. See, for example, (“Paris”) and (“cadre"). For such words, the alif is the 
first letter of the alphabet. 

Of course, you will find foreign words containing an alif, and Arabic roots containing a hamza, on the 
same page. When this occurs, the alif s and the hamza’ s are essentially equivalent and the Hans Wehr is 
not entirely consistent in giving priority to one or the other.* 

Do not be fooled by hollow verbs. Their medial alif is either a waaw or a yaa’. For example, cib* 

(“to flow”) is under J and is not under J I o* (However, L)tli (“to ask”), is one of the early entries 
under the • 

The alif maqsuura is also not a letter of the alphabet. As you should know by now (if you have read 
most of this book), it represents either a j or a Thus you will have to look such a word up under both 
roots. 

The taa' marbuuta is also not a letter of the alphabet. It is not part of the root of any word. 

Note also that the arrangement of the letters of the alphabet is done according to the shape of the 
letter. This will aid your memorization of the order. 

How to look up a word 

In order to use your Hans Wehr effectively, you must know two things in addition to the order of the 
Arabic alphabet. First you must know the root-pattern system of the language and secondly you must 
know how the words are arranged in Hans Wehr under each root. This book has taught you all you need 
to know about the root-pattern system of the language. But you still need to know how the words are 
arranged under each root. Additionally, there are some quirks regarding the dictionary of which you 
should be aware. I will mention them as we go along. 


For example, jU meaning “bar” is listed before jl* meaning “to dig a well” and UL “father,” is listed before uu , which 
means “to say poppa.” But this precedence for the alif over the hamza usually occurs in words such as those above where 
the spellings are otherwise the same. For example, after jb , Hans Wehr lists a number of foreign words beginning with b 
such as Jjjb , and j! jb . 
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We will use the verb jr j*. as an example of how the Hans Wehr dictionary works. Let's say you are 
reading a text and you come across the word You decide it is probably a Form I verb (but it could 
be, of course, a Form II verb) and you look for it in your dictionary. So get your dictionary and open it 
up to the root £ j 

When you find it you will see the three letters of the root followed by the Form I verb transliterated, 
with the vowels, into English. Next to that you will find the letter "u" written. The u stands for the 
Hhamma used as the stem vowel for the imperfect. Thus, for any Form I verb, the Hans Wehr dictionary 
will give you its voweling for the perfect by transcribing the whole verb and it will give you the imperfect 
stem vowel. 

You will then find the verbal noun or nouns for the Form I along with the transcription(s) in 
parenthses (often the verbal nouns will be noted only in transcription). After that you will find the 
various meanings of the verb along with the prepositions that go with it. 

Many roots exist in more than one form. Thus, as you go down the main entry you will come across 
Roman numerals indicating the forms in which the root exists and giving the meanings. However, the 
verb itself will not be written. In our example, the root £ j £ is found in Forms H, IV, V, VI, and X. 
You will find these Roman numerals in the colurnn under the main entry along with the meanings for each 
form. But you will not see the words ^ etc., actually written. (One student of mine says she 

feels that omitting the Arabic words themselves is extremely mean-spirited.) 

Immediately after the listing of the verb forms will be nouns and adjectives derived from or related to 
the Form I verb. You can see this under the current example (no adjectives are listed under this one). 
Usually this section ends with nouns of place, as is the case here with the word 

Then the verbal nouns will be listed in numerical order starting with Form EL (This time, you'll 
actually get the Arabic words, but you won't see the Roman numerals.) You can see this easily here. In 
fact, under the entry we are using as an example, the dictionary gives the verbal noun for each of the 
derived forms in which the root exists. This will not always be the case. Occasionally, derived verbal 
nouns will not be listed as separate entries and you will have to derive the meaning of the verbal nouns 
from the meanings given under the form of the verb itself. That is, you will have to go back to the entry 
for the root and find the appropriate Roman numeral and derive the meaning of the verbal noun from the 
meanin gs given for the verb in that form. 

After the verbal nouns, the dictionary will give you some of the active and then some of the passive 
participles in order from Forms I through X. Be careful here. Often, active and passive participles are 
deliberately not listed because their meanings can be derived from looking at the meanings given for the 
appropriate verb form. Wehr says this himself in the introduction to the dictionary - which you should 
also read. 
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You will notice that some entries contain a large number of definitions - jr is a good example. 
Often, the most common meaning of the word will not be the first one given, nor among the first ones 
given. In fact, often the first meanings given are rarely used. For example, look up the verb right 
now as if it were a new verb to you. None of the first six meanings of the verb indicates that it means "to 
study." This kind of problem exists in the meanings of the derived forms of various verbs as well. Thus, 
you will have to use the context in which you have the word as an aid in deciding which meaning is the 
correct one. You will find this particular problem for a surprising number of verbs in all of the forms. 
Often the best meanings are near the middle of the list of the meanings given for any particular verb under 
a particular form. Just be careful. 

This particular peculiarity of the Hans Wehr makes it all the more important that you read for context 
when you are reading Arabic texts. You may have to look up a number of words and choose from a 
variety of meanings. The more you know about the context, the more easily you will be able to select the 
correct meanings when you use the dictionary. 

That, in essence, is how the dictionary works. The Hans Wehr third edition should be adequate for 
your needs for quite some time. But do not forget its limitations - especially the fact that it is very dated 
and many new items have entered the lexicon of Arabic over the past thirty years. 

You may not be too thrilled about having to use a dictionary organized by root - however, most 
western Arabic dictionaries do so. The system has several advantages over a purely alphabetical 
arrangement. For one thing, it gives you the meanings of words from the same root whenever you look 
up a word. Thus you can get a good sense of the range of meanings one root can convey. Also, since 
Arabic texts are almost never vocalized, you cannot always be sure that you have the correct spelling in 
mind when you look up a word. The root arrangement allows you to look at several possibilities at the 
same time. Here is an example of what I mean. 

,4_Lui t— J^Uall (j a A » <al •vil 

Let us say that you need to look up the verb in the sentence above. You do not know from looking 
at it whether it is Form I, Form n, or Form IV. In an alphabetical dictionary, the Form IV would be 
under 1 so you would have to first look up the word under £ j then £ j £ (which will be very close 
by), and then under a completely different listing £ j £ i However, the root arrangement allows you to 
see the meanings for all three possibilities on the same page. It can save you a lot of time. 

Another advantage of the root system is that it takes less time to look up long words if you know the 
root. Since you usually only have to worry about three letters to find the main entry it, takes less time to 
get to the appropriate page than it would if you had to be concerned about every letter that actually 
appears in the word. For example, ^t:£Ucan be quickly looked up under f ^ ^ followed by a glance at 
the Form X meanings if you use Wehr. But in an alphabetical dictionary you need to use each letter in 
the word to find its location. If you know the root-pattern system of Arabic, you will be able to find 
Arabic words in the Hans Wehr more quickly than you are able to look up English words using an 
English dictionary. 
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The major drawback to a dictionary based on the root system is that if you are not certain of the root, 
you may have to look up a word under two or more different roots. This is often a problem with hollow 
and defective verbs, and also with doubled verbs. If you have already worked through the first chapters 
of Part II, you should be familiar by now with the kinds of ambiguities that can arise. I will omit giving 
examples of this particular problem. 

I indicated above that there is a dearth of decent Arabic-English dictionaries of a general nature 
available. (There are quite a few technical dictionaries in a number fields on the market. They are 
beyond the scope of this book.) The Hans Wehr is the best of the lot - despite its age. Recently a new 
dictionary has been published which you may wish to use as a supplement to the Hans Wehr if you are a 
serious Arabic student. 

The dictionary is authored by Dr. Rohi Baalbaki and is called Al-Mawrid. Many Arabic students are 
familiar with a different dictionary by the same name which is an English-Arabic dictionary put together 
by a Munir Baalbaki, a relative of Rohi. I am not talking here about Munir Baalbaki's dictionary - so do 
not confuse the two dictionaries merely because they have the same name and their authors are relatives 
with the same last name. How could you possibly do such a thing? I am talking here about Dr. Rohi 
Baalbaki’s Arabic-English dictionary called Al-Mawrid . Its full name in Arabic is - 

The dictionary was first issued in 1988. Its strong point is that it is more up-to-date and thus contains 
many words not found in even the fourth edition of the Hans Wehr. (It is my impression that the Hans 
Wehr was a major source in the compiling of this dictionary.) Unfortunately, the dictionary is organized 
alphabetically and not by root. This is a major drawback and in and of itself makes the dictionary as a 
whole greatly inferior to the Hans Wehr with respect to the foreign student of Arabic. However, as a 
supplement to the Hans Wehr it is very suitable. In defense of Dr. Baalbaki, I must say that the 
dictionary was not designed for non-native speakers of the language. It may interest you to note that 
native speakers of Arabic are often unfamiliar with the root-pattern system of the language as it is taught 
in western universities. Unfortunately, many American students are also unfamiliar with the root-pattern 
system as well, even though it is taught to them. 

Another strong point of the dictionary is its inclusion of expressions - many of them idiomatic - in 
which a word may be used. In this respect, the dictionary is superior to Hans Wehr. Dr. Baalbaki’s 
dictionary is available only in hard cover and it may be hard to obtain in the United States. It is published 
by Dar el-Ilm Lilmalayin in Beirut, Lebanon. P.O. Box 1085. Telex: 23 166 LE. 
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Chapter 6 


HOW TO BF, A GOOD ARAB IC STUDENT 

With the exception of Parts I and II, this may be the most important part of this book. Read it and 
think about it. 

Foreigners coming to America have often commented on the industriousness and ingenuity of the 
people they have found here. You have no doubt had quotes from Arnold Toynbee to this effect read to 
you while you were in high school. Not surprisingly, many Arabs who have come to America have 
noticed the same thing and have commented on it on many occasions. Even Canadians have noted the 
creativeness used by Americans - especially with respect to Americans’ ability to survive the damage 
inflicted upon them by the American health care system. 

Unfortunately, this industriousness and ingenuity disappear from the American student as soon as he 
or she crosses the threshold of an Arabic classroom in an American university. I think there are several 
reasons for this - the results are obvious. Why, after all, are you reading this book? 


Americans study Arabic for a variety of reasons, and most of them are excellent reasons as far as I am 
concerned. Unfortunately, as soon as they discover that the process of learning the language is going to 
take some time, their enthusiasm wanes and they confuse the time element with the difficulty of the 
language Eventually most of them drop out, convinced that the language is too difficult to lear n. Many 
of these people later appear as experts on Lehrer News Hour and Nightline. Just remember, when you 
see a Middle East "expert" on these programs, that there is a good chance that he or she is actually a 
person who was insufficiently motivated to learn Arabic. It makes me wonder about the rest of their 
knowledge about the Middle East. I guess that if you want to appear on Nightlme then you should not 

read this book. 


In any event, the majority of American students who study Arabic never achieve proficiency in any of 
the four skills: reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Even those who stay in Arabic classes for 
several years and obtain graduate degrees in one aspect or another of Middle Eastern studies often are 
barely able to use the language in their research. Even many of the few who do attain any real proficiency 
in language eventually lose it because they do not use it. 


It is a pretty bleak picture, is it not? However, there is at the end of the Jii There are many 
Americans who have learned Arabic well. Most of them have learned Arabic as a direct result of their 
own motivation. They are highly motivated and they translated that motivation into action. They are not 
any more intelligent (some would say less) than those who do not master even elementary Arabic. You 

can learn the Arabic language too. 


If you ever want to be good at this language you will have to do more than take one course a 
semester at a university. But first of all, if you are right now taking a course at a university, make sure 
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that you do the work for that course. Come to class prepared and be ready to contribute to the class that 
day. I am going to let you in on a little secret: Arabic teachers like it when their students are prepared 
and show enthusiasm for the language. Your teacher will teach you better if you do the homework. So 
do the homework, and pay attention to what you are doing. Study the lessons to be covered in each class 
before the class meets. Just doing this will greatly improve your Arabic. Alas, this is not enough, but it is 
essential. 

In addition to taking an Arabic class, you need to like this language enough to do something extra. 
Try to read a little Arabic from the newspaper, speak Arabic whenever you run into an Arab, anything. 

Do anything that requires your use of the language. Try to do a little bit each day. Any exposure to the 
language is beneficial. If you have a short wave, tune in to an Arabic station. In several American cities, 
for example Washington, DC., Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles, the Arab Network of America (ANA) 
broadcasts on AM radio and in some places on cable TV. Their varied programming is excellent for the 
language learner, and you do not even need a short wave. Try to obtain tapes of Arabic programming 
and listen to them. Do something every day. 

Do not try to do too much additional work each day. If you do too much, you will wake up each 
morning dreading your long Arabic session that day. Soon you will quit. Do just enough extra each day 
that you look forward to doing it again the next day. Even fifteen minutes a day will be beneficial - and it 
is much better than doing one three-hour session and then never picking up an Arabic book again. 

No matter how good your teacher is (and there are some very good teachers of Arabic in this 
country), your teacher cannot learn for you. The things you will learn the best are the things you will 
teach yourself, either through reading your text books, or by exposure to the language in a natural 
context such as a newspaper, book, or a radio or television program. You are the one responsible for 
your learning of the language, so teach yourself something every day. It is not easy, at times it will be 
discouraging, but you are more than capable of doing it if you want to. So you must do something in 
addition to any class that you may be taking, and you should do that something, at least a little bit, every 
day. 


You will find, I am sure, that the hardest thing about Arabic is not the grammar. All the grammar 
you will ever need is in this book, and as you can see, it is not intellectually difficult. The hard part, you 
will find, is the large vocabulary of the Arabic language. This is what everybody finds out who actually 
learns the grammar part. Thus, when you start looking at "uncontrolled" texts (texts not designed for 
learners of the language), you will be struck by the sheer number of new words you will be encountering. 
Do not worry about it. The words will come. 

Another thing you should do, if it is at all possible, is enroll in one of the many summer Arabic 
language programs conducted either in the United States or abroad. These programs are usually 
intensive and can accelerate your learning considerably if you apply yourself. You can inquire with your 
professor, if you have one, about these programs. 
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Strive to be good enough to get into the Center for Arabic Study Abroad (CASA) program at the 
American University in Cairo. CASA is a great opportunity. You have to be good just to be admitted. 

As you know, there are four skills to be mastered for you to be considered fluent in any language: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. This book is designed in large part to help most with your 
reading comprehension. In Chapter 4 of Part II there is a section on tips on how to teach yourself to read 
better. You should reread that section. If you are interested in politics, newspapers are a good place to 
start. But you may well have totally different interests such as religion, literature, history, philosophy, 
and the like. You will find these things in newspapers as well. In fact, you should browse through any 
newspaper you get your hands on and look for things that interest you. But you should also read other 
things related to your area(s) of interest. It is possible in the United States to order books in Arabic of all 
kinds; some places even have academic and popular periodicals. You can find where to order these 
materials by browsing through the Internet. If you are studying Arabic at a university, check out your 
library’s Arabic language holdings. The important thing is to try to work with things that interest you, 
because that will help keep you going. 

I have had many students who have had an interest in reading the Qur'an, even though their primary 
interests in Arabic were not directly related to Islam or to religion in general. If you have such an 
interest, then read the Qur'an. It is easy to get a translation of the Qur’an which also includes the Arabic - 
and you can teach yourself a lot that way. Obviously, the language of the Qur'an is of a very different 
caliber from that of a modem Arabic newspaper, but many of the words in the Qur'an are in common use 
today, and the Qur'an is a major source for the grammar of Modem Standard Arabic. 

As for speaking Arabic, the best way is to practice. Speaking is a difficult skill to master and requires 
some courage and effort on your part. It is important to take advantage of opportunities to speak Arabic 
outside the classroom. These opportunities may not be as difficult to come by as you might think. You 
can, of course, start with your own Arabic teacher, if you have one. Make up your mind to speak only 
Arabic with him or her whenever the two of you come in contact. I am sure that your teacher will be 
delighted. 

You should also avail yourself of any opportunities that contact with native speakers may provide. If 
you live in a major US city there is a superb chance that there will be an Arab community there. 
Obviously, if you live in places such as Detroit or Washington, you do not even have to look. But there 
are many Arabs in other cities as well. Look in the phone book for any organizations for Arab Americans 
and give them a call. If you are in a store and someone there, perhaps an employee, may be of Arab 
origin, lay a big j* on him and see what happens. If the person is an Arab, he will be delighted. Any 
opportunity is a good one. 

If you are a student at a university, there is a good chance that there are Arab students there. Try to 
locate them. Often there are student clubs which have something to do with the Middle East - check 
them out. 
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You will find, if you have not done so already, that most Arabs are flattered when Americans take the 
time to learn their language. In general, they will be quite pleased to talk to you. Many will even offer to 
give you lessons. This is a good way to make friends from Arab countries. I have even had one student 
who worked as a bouncer in a Washington, D.C., restaurant. He would address all of the Arabic 
customers in Arabic and often had interesting conversations and some great practice. After working, he 
would cross the street and enter a very nice Lebanese restaurant and speak with the employees and 
customers there. 

I know it is hard to open your mouth and speak in a foreign language. Look at it as an adventure - it 
often will be. Do it a few times and you will lose your bashfulness - and your Arabic will improve. 
Remember, most Arabs will be pleased, very pleased (and probably very surprised), that you are trying to 
learn Arabic. Almost never will you find anyone who will be impatient, rude, or will make fun of you. 
Usually the opposite will be the case and your confidence will build - as will your enjoyment of the 
language. 

There are a few caveats which I feel I should take the time to mention. 

1. The first is that some Arabs may at first answer you in English. Do not feel embarrassed. Usually 
they are doing so for one or more of the following reasons: 

- It is quite possible that the person did not understand what you said, not because your pronunciation 
was too far from the mark, but because he or she just was not expecting you to address them in Arabic. 
Therefore your Arabic was interpreted as some sort of English that they did not quite understand. Keep 
speaking Arabic with the person and see what happens. 

- It is also possible that the person may think you are speaking Arabic because of some deficiency in 
their English. Therefore they want to keep the conversation in English to show you that they do know 
the language. Remember, language insecurity goes both ways. Many Arabs are immigrants to this 
country and they will have accents and they will be sensitive. Tell this person (in Arabic) that his or her 
English is very good, and that you are the one who needs to practice, since he or she can practice with 
anyone. 

- It is possible that the person you have addressed really does want to practice English, but usually 
this situation arises when you are in the Arab world, not here in the US. Explain your interest in learning 
Arabic and desire to practice. 

2. Be wary of getting involved in a language exchange situation where you help the other person with 
English if he or she helps you with Arabic. The tendency is for their English to be better than your Arabic 
and you will end up only speaking English with this person. But, if you have the self-discipline to make 
sure that you use Arabic with this person, then go ahead and try. You may well become friends and get 
to meet other Arabic speakers as well. 
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3 Since your spoken Arabic is no doubt pretty limited it is most likely that any conversation you will 
have will soon exceed the level of your Arabic. Many people find this very frustrating. Just try to learn 
one or two things from each encounter and then use them the next time. 

4 Do not be surprised if many native Arabic speakers you encounter in this country are weak with 
respect to the grammar you have learned, especially when it comes to their explaining it to non-native 
speakers. You had best rely on professionals when it comes to grammatical questions. 

5 You will discover that not all people you will encounter will be comfortable speaking with you in 
Modem Standard Arabic. They will instead use at least some of their own dialect mixed with the 
standard when they talk to you. Welcome to the real world. Read the section below on colloquial 

Arabic. 

Listening is a skill in which virtually all American students of the language are very weak. Even after 
three or four years of university study, most students of Arabic cannot understand anything ; spoto i by 
someone other than their teacher. Obviously, one way to work on your listening is to speak with Arabs. 
You should also get your hands on audio and video tapes. Most films m Arabic are not m MS ^ s ° the 
tapes you will need to get will be of news programs and interviews. As stated above, the Arab Networ 
of America broadcasts in several major American cities on AM and numerous short-wave bfoadoattom 
be heard here as well. These would be good sources for taping. In addition, see the section at the end 
this book which gives addresses for acquiring books, it will give you information on how to acquire audio 

and video tapes as well. 

In any event once you have access to five or recorded video or audio material in Arabic, you should 
try to listen at least for a few minutes each day. Do not listen with the intent of decoding every word you 
hear If you do that you will spend hours upon hours trying to decipher what you are hearing and will 
attain little or no benefit. Instead, listen to a portion of the programming all the way through (even a 
segment one minute long could be plenty to work with) without stopping your recorder. Do n °t focus o 
each word Just listen. Your brain will start to work on its own. Just see what it understands. Play t 
segment over a couple of times. In the beginning, you will not understand much at all. But even on the 
firstday after you have been listening just a few minutes you will be able to make out some words more 
clearly See if you can tell what the item you are listening to is about in the most general sense^ Forg 
the details. Just ask yourself if the piece is about cooking or space exploration or whatever. Do this 
some each day. After a while you will find yourself able to make out more and more words. You will 
even be able to correctly spell some words that you have never seen before. If any word or words seem 
to be important and you do not know the meaning, try to find them in your dictionary while still listening 

to the tape. Just try to learn one or two things a day this way. You will probablylearn ^ 

that In a few months you will be surprised at how much more you are able to understand. The key thing 
is not to be put off by your first experience listening because you will most probably not understand 
anything at all at first. Do not worry, the person you are listening to will definitely be speaking the 
language you have been learning and will be using many words that you do know. Your brain just has 
not yet learned to separate the words. It will learn. 
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The best way to improve your writing is to write. Write summaries and commentaries on things you 
are reading and show them to your teacher. Try to establish pen pals overseas. Many Arabs correspond 
with pen pals in the United States. You should have little trouble hooking up with one. Any Arab friend 
or associate you have should be able to help you arrange something like this. 

When you write, try to write about some of the things you are currently reading about (especially in 
Arabic publications) and try to use some of the new vocabulary you are learning. This is a good way to 
work on vocabulary. 

One thing which I feel compelled to mention again is the subject of using word lists or flash cards for 
vocabulary memorization. My advice is never to use such devices. They teach you the words out of 
context and will not help you commit the words to long-term memory. Instead of sitting down with a list 
of words in a vain effort to memorize them, get on the phone with an Arab and speak Arabic, or sit down 
and write that person a letter in Arabic, or read something new in Arabic, or reread an article your have 
previously read, or listen to something in Arabic. These activities will help you commit new items to 
long-term memory and are not sheer drudgery. I cannot emphasize this enough. Instead of spending 
time memorizing words, spend that time using the language actively. Avoid word lists and flash cards the 
way a good Muslim avoids pork. 

One last thing I wish to bring up the is subject of colloquial Arabic. As you are probably aware, the 
Arabic spoken by people throughout the Arab world differs in many respects from the Arabic normally 
taught in university classrooms. I am going to outline the situation for you and then tell you what you 
should do about it. 

The Arabic you are learning in this book is known as Modem Standard Arabic. This is the language 
used in writing, news reporting on television and radio, and on formal occasions. It is closely related to 
the classical language which is based on the Qur'an and on other classical sources such as the hadith, 
works on history and law, etc., which were written in the early years of Islam. This classical language is 
known as (short for meaning the "eloquent" language. Often the term is 

applied to Modem Standard Arabic due to a lack of a better term. The two are not quite the same, but 
they are close enough that has come to represent both. 

In daily life in the Arab world, people do not speak aill. They speak their own Arabic dialect. 
The dialects are known collectively as An individual dialect is called a . The individual 

dialects differ not just from country to country, but from city to city, and village to village. The 
differences are also based on class, education, and gender. There are also differences based on urban 
versus rural and on religion. 

The dialects are used as the sole means of communication on a daily basis. Thus, in the home, in the 
market, or anywhere else, the colloquial language is used exclusively when speaking. 
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The presence of two languages, t*#— on the one hand, and (referring to all of the dialects 
collectively) on the other, has caused considerable trouble for both teachers and students of the language. 

If your personal goal is just to be able to read Arabic, then you do not have to worry about the problem 
of "diglossia" as this phenomenon is known. But, if you wish to be able to speak colloquial Arabic, then 
you have entered into a realm of considerable debate. 

My personal advice to those who do wish to leam Arabic well is for them to actively pursue learning 
a dialect. Here are some points, based on my own experience, which I feel are important to keep in mind 
if you wish to study colloquial. 

The Four Noble Truths About Studyin g Colloquial Arabic 
1 Do not study colloquial Arabic until you have a foundation in MSA. 

2. Once you begin to leam a dialect continue to study your MSA. Never, ever, abandon your study of 
MSA. 

3. Do not study a dialect before studying MSA. 

4. Egyptian (Cairene) colloquial is probably the most widely understood Arabic dialect in the Arab 
world. That consideration aside, it is irrelevant which dialect you study. So pick a dialect that for some 
reason or other interests you. 

An Fvplanation of the Four Noble Truths 

It is best to wait to study a dialect until you have a good grasp of the basics of MSA. Look at MSA 
as the foundation. Once you know its structure, the changes in the dialect you are studying become much 
more comprehensible and can even be predicted. Furthermore, the vocabulary of MSA and of the 
dialects overlap tremendously, so the larger your MSA vocabulary, the larger dialect vocabulary you have 
before you even begin to study a dialect. 

Always continue to study MSA. If you stick with a dialect only, you will not maintain the MSA 
grammar you have learned and you will lose your skills in reading since almost nothing is written in the 
dialects. Furthermore, unless you are in an Arab country, you will have difficulty studying and practicing 
colloquial Arabic at home due to the lack of readily available authentic materials (films, TV shows, radio 
shows, scripts for plays) whereas there is an unlimited amount of written material in MSA. In addition, 
any new vocabulary you acquire through your continued study of MSA can usually be applied directly in 

your use of a dialect. 

Never study a dialect before you study MSA. This is basically a restatement of Noble Truth number 
one. The vast majority of Americans who have really learned Arabic started with MSA and then worked 
on learning a dialect. It does not work the other way around for a number reasons. Students who say "I 
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want to be able to talk to the people" never learn to "talk to the people" and they remain illiterate in 
Arabic. They fail to learn anything of value. As I said, there are a number of reasons for this fact. Here 
are some of them: 

1 . Arabic colloquial textbooks are on the whole very, very poor. Their presentation of grammar is weak 
so you do not get a good overview of how Arabic works. Furthermore, they usually do not use the 
Arabic script, opting instead for some system of transliteration. Thus, the switch to MSA is even more 
difficult and the students cannot see the relationships between colloquial vocabulary and pronunciation on 
the one hand, and the standard language on the other. 

2. Most colloquial textbooks go only so far into the language. Thus, even if you mastered your book, 
you would only be at a very low level of ability. So then you start the MSA and run into problems 
discussed in item 1 above. 

3. Americans who opt for colloquial first tend not to be as serious about learning the language as those 
who desire to learn MSA - since they think they are taking the easy way out. 

There are other reasons as well, but these three should make the point clear. 

As far as deciding what dialect to study goes, you may well be limited by what is available at your 
school, or what textbooks can be found in your city. Within these limitations, it is best to pick whatever 
dialect interests you the most. If you have an interest in Lebanon, then go ahead and work on Lebanese 
colloquial. The only caveat to keep in mind is that Cairene colloquial is certainly the most widely 
understood of the dialects due to Egypt's historical, intellectual, and cultural leadership in the Arab world 
and the sheer number of Egyptians living in other Arab countries. So if it is a toss up between Cairene 
and another dialect that does not particularly interest you, then go with the Cairene. 

One thing you will learn if you have a good base in MSA and begin to study one dialect and then 
another, is that many of the dialects are really not all that different from one another and that a strong 
base in MSA makes it easier to leam them. Thus, if your base in MSA is strong and you are studying say 
a dialect used in Jordan, you will see that a person from Lebanon is relatively easy to understand - 
especially once you leam two or three patterned differences between the Lebanese person's speech and 
the dialect you are learning. Those differences are easier to discern if you know the standard language. 

For the most part, the dialects are extremely mutually comprehensible even for non-native speakers. 
If you are strong in MSA you should be able to rapidly get the basics of a number of dialects if you so 
desire, and you should be able to go as far in any particular dialect as you want to go, provided you have 
access to the proper materials. 

One advantage to knowing at least some colloquial (IN ADDITION TO YOUR FIRM 
KTMOWT .F.DGE OF MSA1 is that there is a sort of middle language which incorporates both MSA and 
colloquial. This middle language is often used in lectures in the university classroom and in radio and 
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television interviews. An elementary knowledge of the major features of colloquial Arabic is all that is 
needed to follow what is being said - if your standard is strong. 

It should be clear to you that if you have to choose between learning MSA and learning colloquial 
Arabic, then you should unhesitatingly opt for MSA. It is the universal language and is a must for an 
educated person. 

If you wish, you can use MSA in speaking wherever you go in the Arab world. Since you are a 
foreigner, you will not be expected to speak the local dialect. Most people will understand why you are 
speaking the standard. I had one friend from Bangladesh who was getting his master's degree in Arabic 
at Yarmouk University in Jordan who only spoke MSA all of the time. He was highly respected by his 
Arab classmates and professors. His Arabic was outstanding and he picked up whatever colloquial he 
needed to know (but which he generally refrained from using because of his devotion to the classical 
language) with great ease. 

In any event, I hope that this book has been (or will be) of value to you and that the comments above 
will assist you in pursuing your study of the language on a regular basis. 
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Chapter 7 


Verb Charts 


A: Sound Verbs 

In this section you will find conjugation charts for sound verbs in Forms I-X. For all forms, a chart 
for the active voice is presented first. Underneath that chart is a small chart showing the active and 
passive particples, the verbal noun, and a sample conjugation in passive voice for the past and present 
tenses. Then, for most of the forms, a fully conjugated passive voice chart is presented. 

In my opinion, you should make yourself cable of producing, entirely on your own, every conjugation 
presented in every section of the Chart Chapter. Being able to do so does not mean that you “know” 
Arabic, but it does mean that verbs should not be a problem for you in reading or writing Arabic. 
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Form I Sound Verbs: Active Voice: o*J* ■> 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

mrm 

A ' o A 

bb 



Aual jJS 


* Remember that some Form I sound verbs have a present-tense stem vowel of dhamma, some have a fatha, while others 
have a kasra. You will need to learn the stem vowel for each verb. 
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Form I Sound Verbs: Passive Voice 

All Form I sound verbs in the passive voice will conjugate in the same way as the verb in the chart below. 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

■nail 



A 

A " o \ 

iliuiji 

ul 

* 

0 " O- 

o*Jz 

A 

A " ° ** 


Ilul 



C&*3& 

clluljJl 

pjl 

o " o A 

x- ^ 0 A 

lPLAj 

A ' o A 

LPU^ 


A 

0 ' 0 «• 


> 

A ' o + 

clLuljJi 

cs* 





Dual 

U 

l-jis 


Lqjuuj^ 

LaoM 


luTpi 

d^'Ji 

lulj^ 

(m) t-«A 

Lo,j 6 i 

Lui'ji 



(f) Ua 





Plural 

A 

0 ' 0 

^jAj 


A 

A " o • 

^jAj 

IS- 





A 

o A 


t 

'.o' V 

Jl 

U" 1 

\ 

.-*1 



ur>- 

Ij^j^ 

fA 

**' 0 " O 

^ o ' o A 

" o o A 

**' o A 

O* 
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Form II Sound Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 



lhO- 3 


c 



Lu,j3 






Jussive 


Present 

Past 

* 

o * 

o * 

j 

- * -f 

A 

a e ' 

o * " N - 

l-HJ- 13 

A 

" 9 " N - 

L>“ J- 15 

A 

u-jS 

o e ' 

C-lua^.} 

*-!>* 

> 


0 

(. Lul^J^ 

l>“j4 

lhj4 

J1 ^ ^ J 

oCp 

Jl 

L>“J^ 

* 

A 

* * v 

" tf ^ 

C-ijLilJ^ 



LuojjS 

lu!j3j 

lu ?J4 

Uj4 

UjSl 




° * v 


juij£ 


a 

" o 2 ' ^ 


tj-j4 


" o 2 " A 

4>»J^ 


L PJr* 


A 


" o 2 ' ^ 


»>-j4 


" O 2 ' A 



u^j4 



UL/p 


L,j3 


lalu_j3 



Jl 

* * V 

0“J^ 

\&J* 

J 

A 

0 +0 0 
aJjujO 

A 

' o 2 ' + 

/ 

t <6 ' 

u>-j4 


' o 2 ' A 

" O & " 

O^J* 5 


(m) 1-aA 


(f) Ua 


Plural 





Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

oCp 

J 0 " > 

LHjAj 

2 ' A 

- 2 - A 

i 'J 

- Z ' A 

Ajui_jA<o 

LWJ* 
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Form II Sound Verbs: Passive Voice , 0*04 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

■H3SHHI 

o . 4 

CTJ- 2 ' 


M 

tllulji 

ul 

% 

o " N ** 

j 

" * V 

LPU- 1 5 

U-J* 

CiUJji 

CAjl 

v 

J 

CS^J- 15 

j 

(Aiuiji 

cJ 

o i ' j 

LHjA3 

- i ^ ^ 

* s v 

L>“J^ 

lpCA 

jA 

O * " - 

* 

u-jft 

> v 

^jAj 

lliLijA 

Dual 

5 

UjJu 

Uj'i 

LlTBBJlSL 1 * L.B-i/ -JE 1 1 'i P"M 

HKS39HI 

LcLji 

IaAI 

4 & ' % 

UijJj 

4 fii " ^ 

UjjAj 

■^9 

u-ji 

(m) ^-®A 

Lu>ji 

L/ji 

■»M 

t£/p 

(f) Ua 

P1i irnl 

j 

O 0 " . 

^jAj 

jjiijAj 

> * . 

Uu>jA 


> 


^ a ' + 

oytj^ 

»-» ** •*. 


j 

0 s V 
(Jw’jA 3 

•\® * V 

^jj-ajAs 

* 

- o «s y 

^jjjjjAs 

*.^> * \ 




^ -5 " > 


fA 

0 " J 


^ 0 i ' J 

J^jjAj 

■" 0 £ > 

lPO* 2 

0* 
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Form in Sound Verbs: Active Voice o-SU , oSSli 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

< J&y 

* •* 

J&lL 


J&AA 

aJSLl* 

(JulSj \ A itrtl i» 


* Most Form III verbs have a verbal noun pattern like that of . However, the verb in this chart and some other Form 
HD verbs will also have a second verbal noun pattern, represented here by u&k . 
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Form TO Sound Verbs: Passive Voice 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

■K3SSSHN 


^sut 

J jauS 


ti 

^ X 

'jkz 

^ S"S1 

Ji 

0 2*** • 
duiajj 

cJ 



El 

ji 

- • 

L—UjO 

c^i 


u^si 4 

* u-n •* 

J^sLn 

" >*; • 

jA 

X X 

' U SSL2 

^Sl2 

j 

1 ' "* ji ^ 

Cf* 







Dual 

u&i 

LSSLS 



LaHjl 

usii 

•* 

LSSli 

•• 



(m) ^A 

lssls 

L33L2 



(f) Ua 



miMM 


Plural 


^>5512 

'jkz 

1HM 


1 yssis 

ijo23L2 

^ x 

2 

J J 

MJ.-J ♦ 
AbjajJ 


^>5312 


yssus 

j j> 

j£23 ji 

Jlii 


1^314 


1 ^JUiS _6-~ 

fA 



y»4 

"■ 0 •*•• # 

0* 
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Form IV Sound Verbs: Active Voice jj*1 , jjaj 


Command 


Jussive 





X 

© - 

m 

X 

° - 



X 

o - 





X 

o ^ "o t 


fi .-° '« 1 




^ O "O » 

UJ^' 


(m) 


(f) Ua 


Plural 





Passive Past 


Passive 

Present 


Active 

Participle 

Masculine 


Active 

Participle 

Feminine 


Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 


Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 


Verbal Noun 
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Form IV Sound Verbs: Passive Voice 


1 Tussive 

Subiunctive 

Present 

Past 

HHI 

’"'—j 

3 

~^r~ 

.3 

' ^0 t 


ul 

X 

0 "o + 

X 

-3 

Jf?- 5 

■gslfl 

Cjjt 

X 

"O - 

X 

"0 + 



pji 

0 "0 X 

" "o x 

J¥H 

3 ^0 .3 

3 

" 0 t 
->r 

jA 

X 

O 'O + 

J 

3 

" '0 - 

J 

X 'o + 

X 

<>.. - ° t 






Dual 

X 

1 "° •• 

X 

1 •* 

■a 

^■3211 

ud 

1 '’o J 

1 UAJI 

1 V* * *• 

4 X 

1 USJ 

V* • •• 

■M 


(m) 

.3 

4 -0 ^ 

3 

1 •* 

KEB 

■39 

(f) Ua 






0 ^0 # 

X 

' '*> . 

3 

^ 'o . 



.3 

1 .* 

.3 

1 "° - 

OjjSh 

* * 

« -® 0 . 

^Jf^' 

-.t 

Ji 

*■’’ 0 «• 

UJf^ 

X 

' 0 '0 - 
UJ^ 5 

> 

" © ^0 ^ 
UJf^ 


cfi\ 

i '* •* 

'JJ^3 

. '» * 

Ojj£4 


f* 

^ o ''o x 

U J&i 

" 0 ^0 .3 

" o "0 X 
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Form V Sound Verbs: Active Voice ^12 , 

The passive of Form V verbs is relatively rare and no separate passive voice chart for Form V is included. 



Passive Active Active Passive Passive 

Present Participle Participle Participle Participle 

Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 

A aK’T’.Q 4 a kVa 


Verbal Noun 



Passive Past 
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Form VI Sound Verbs: Active Voice 


The passive of Form VI verbs is relatively rare and no separate passive voice chart for Form VI is 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 




132a 

<Jjl52x 

aLUlm 

c 
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Form VII Sound Verbs: Active Voice , Lij*aL 

Form VII Verbs have no passive. 
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- O f ^ “ 

Form Vm Sound Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 






wsk* 

" •• 

\kxk> 

- •• 


u^sskj 


0 • W* 

1 SUiU2kJ 



" ♦ ♦ 








(m) ^A 


(f) Ua 


Plural 


0^ 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

>o f 

LiJSSl 

^0 

> 

•* 

-'0 

1 

-'O 

«• * 

-0 

A&jdu!Sx 

ULSukl 

* 
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Form Vm Sound Verbs: Passive Voice L£uSS] , t.a ffiCj 


Jussive 

■ESBSS^H 

Present 

Past 

^^^E5S! i**4l 

„ ' e i 

0 : 

„ , '* * 

LS2S3SI 

t jl £ ki 

o Je ^ 

: s— o 

Ul 

*Q * 

° 

-o J 

<■ AuU\ 1 

l— fljuLQJ 

o £ 

CjLSjSI 

IlJ 




0 Jo J 

ilJ 

*-o 

l a i mV < 

-*0 

c. JLuLCU 

^o 

* 

C. Cm 

Jo t 

L i^<i 

jA 

•• 

•• 

*• 


C «>»rS1 

(. 

-o J 

-* ♦ 1 " 

l (UlivSi 


CS* 





Dual 

^0 / 

vasfr 

-0 J 

l£u£ 


Jo Jo J 

LsuLuu^t 

Lajjl 

u;r°^ 

•* 

•• 


'« > 

U*£SI 

(m) t-*A 

\.Sla3iVl 

-0 J 

Umni 


- i 

luLij£l 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

^0 * 

°, I'*— 

1. AjuUAJ 

^•o J 

t— fljuSj£j 

-0 * 

0 Jo J 

UauuSSlI 

c>j 

ijsaS« 

IjCWi 

-'0 J 


-4 

aJJI 


O ^0 > 

otas 

0 ^0 -* 

^ H 

c^i 



^-0 


f* 


O ^-0 

f <a x » iS < 

0 ^o 


d* 

■KMHHi 

O •• 

w *• 

Kwi 
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Form IX Sound Verbs: Active Voice >**} , 

Form IX verbs are very rare. The conjugate the the way doubled verbs do in Forms VII and VHI. They 
have no passive. 


Command 




Jussive 

Subjunctive 

o 0 f 

-* o f 

0 ' o 

St ' o 

* ' o 

* ' 0 ** 

0 ' o' 

it ' o ' 

J ^ 

0 ' 0 + 

St ' o + 

^A^-3 


Present 

& " o t 


J 

& ' o ' 

i " o ^ 


O " ' 0 I 

' ' ' » I 


- 0 ' ' ° 1 


o e ' c 1 


Singular 

y 




ly^kj 


' O " O 1 

OJJ^l 


I" " ° - 




t* " 0 •• 




I ■» " 0 •• 

IjJASU 


" . » " ° - 

» *• x O' 

' O ' O ' 

UJJ^ 


\jA^ 

<Z ' Q # 

t + " o - 

' © " 0 - 

UJJ^ 

I <A ' O ' 

UJJH^ 


. t" " ° •• 

U'J^ 

IK* ^ O ^ 

# I* " 0 - 

U'J^ 






o ■" o «* 








- * ' O ' I " ' 0 I 




' o ' ' o i 


(m) 

(f) Ua 

Plural 

0^ 


Passive Past I Passive 


Present 


Active 


Participle 


Masculine 





Active 

Participle 

Feminine 




Passive 


Participle 


Masculine 


None 


Passive 


Participle 


Feminine 


None 



Verbal Noun 
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^ ° " > 0 Ip 

Form X Sound Verbs: Active Voice 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 


o - 

* \ • * 
AlMulj 

o ^ 

o - 

•* , X 

aAn. \ i. 


o -- 

•• " * J 

4 aK ^ v H A 

0 
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Form X Sound Verbs: Passive Voice 


Jussive 

Subiunctive 

Present 

Past 

■PSHI 

0 - * 

V— 7 

^■l=kJjUol 

-kA^JLUll 

0 * * 

'** 

Ul 

O' * 

0 \ * «*° - 

0 ^ j 

" \ • 4* •* 

O ^ J 

A,WnaJ 

° J * 

Ilul 


MM 

o ^ 

o i £ 

- 0 V * -° 1 

Cut 

0 -- 

o'.-® f 
^ WuiiJ 

o «• 

" ' • * 

UjJJ 

0 -- 

« * i 

^Ai_L Ull 

jA 

O' -* 

* \ • 4* •* 

0 ^ -* 

^tuU 

O' * 

* \ . - 

» ' * 
(JllA^JLull 

Cf* 





Dual 

LaA^JLuu 

Lo^JuaG 


^ O -» £ 

1 A. »| 

Uul 

1 

LoAaJiuU 

•• 


0 > * 

La^Jiuil 

■9EH 

Ltt.^*uaS 

ba.^VuaS 


0 * * 
\ji<OVn»l 

■■ 





Plural 

0 - -* 

0 "L • • 

^ ^MiiU 

0 ' ^ 

^Aa-UJOJ 

o -> -* 

■* ^ • **° * 

. ' t 

Ulo^JluiI 

c>j 

i ^a^kjuiU 

1 J^q^Vu^U 

O' * 

:') WU 



o -- J 

l^yA nun 1 

0 -- j 

Sya, hna ) 

O -- f 

^jxAa-iuU 

f off 

•-t 

O^' 

1 JfrA.W’uMJ 

0 ' 

i 

0 -* 

i * ^ ui^ 

•• 



0 - 

0 " , > 
C>*'^ UA i 

0 ^ 

0 ^ * **° ■* 
rj* K u^j 

o -* 

' o ' . +0 -* 

j-aAaa^jJ 

o > / 

^<a^'%*Uiil 
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B: Assimilated Verbs 


Assimilated verbs are problematic primarily in Form I. However, you should also keep in mind that 
Form IV assimilated verbs in the present passive look exactly the same as Form I assimilated verbs in the 
present passive. 

In addition, keep in mind that the verbal nouns of Form IV and Form X assimilated verbs transform 
the waaw of the root into a yaa’ . 

In Form VIII, the waaw of the root is assimilated into the infixed cj which is then written with a 
shadda. Otherwise, Form VIII assimilated verbs are regular. 

In the charts below you will find conjugations for Forms I, IV, VQI, and X. Also, since assimilated 
verbs can also be defective, I have included a chart for Form I assimilated-defective verbs. Be aware that 
this type of verb can occur in other forms as well. 
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Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

^ J 

X ' X 

Jte-I j 

■39 



o ^ 

^C-j 
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Form I Assimilated Verbs: Passive Voice i&j , 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 


° ic. J\ 

ji 

^C.ji 


•*-o * 

J 

til 

A 

v - 

JJ 

iC JJ 

JC JJ 

0 J 
(_)JC- j 

jit 

* 

(_£JSC> jp 

* 

<_£.}& JJ 

J 

(jj.2C.jp 

•• 0 * 

Li..'l«tC> ^ 

jit 

0 J 


J - A 

" J 

Jcj 

j* 

Jl 

Jl 

A 

•• 

.2c. JJ 

0 _ ^ J 

U^J 

<#* 





Dual 

J 

) 

> 


■S9I 

Lojjt 

l.i.JJ 

t^C jJ 


ljc»^ 

(m) LaA 

Jl 

tic jp 

J 

ljic.jp 

jtic.jp 

\jic.j 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

A 

© " 

.JC. jJ 

* 

v 

uVj 


• j,JC. jp 

Jl 

| jic-jj 

JjJC.jp 

J 

© -® J 

A 

ajjl 

J 

LpfrJP 

V - 
(j.ic.jj 

A 

jJCjj 

A 

£ +0 > 

(£31 



UJ* 2 ^ 

lj^.j 

f* 



" 0 " J 

jJCjj 

*" o J 

Lppj 

O* 
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Form IV Assimilated Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 

Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 


0 • \ 

' . t 

' • 1 
£paj* 

< irs_j-ajt 

til 

o ,•] 

o . «• 

y 

> . - 
g^y 

° ' . ° 1 

< ^ t*a jl 

Ilul 

* • f 

ur^j’ 

y 

y 

is^y 

y 

oy^y 

- 0 " . 0 t 

1 • :-V . 

clul 


° . J 
Z^y 

g^y 

> . > 
C^y 

' "• ‘ \ 

J* 


y 

0 . - 

y 

y 

J ♦ •• 


cs* 






Dual 

1 ,-S, £1 


i ^ jp 

y 

LajkjJajl 

Lojjl 


LahjJajJ 

LauJajJ 

uWpji 

IsjJajI 

(m) 


\ i. ^ \ 

i ijJ 

/ 


(f) Ua 






Plural 


0 • • 
^j-sa yi 

y 




1 ji 

y 

1 j-viJajp 

j 

i 

y 

oy^y 

• ' . ° i 

-t 

0 . 0 \ 
L p e -ajl 

J 

" # ° • *• 
cpv-py 

ji 

y 

0 • - 
cp^y 

* £ 

e jSklbjl 

C& 



\y^y 

a y^y 

i J-S. ,>«j' 

fA 


. •* 

• * 

• * 
l p^y 

'. ° ' . 0 \ 

Cp^ajl 

C> 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

y 

** ' . * 


- . > 

A \l/3 

- . * 

i.S2jA 

A&jJa ja 



* For the passive for all the present, subjunctive and jussive conjugations, merely change the stem vowel from a kasra to a 
fatha in each conjugation in the chart above. For the passive in the past tense, just change the stem vowel from a fatha to a 

kasra. 
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e ^ tf 

Form Vm Assimlated Verbs: Active Voice: 6 *^ 1 , 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

ESI 

■> r 


a \>. s\\a 

jJz* 


HE9 
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Form X Assimilated Verbs: Active Voice Lift j3l<u 


These verbs are regular in all of their conjugations. An abbreviated chart is given below. Note the form 
of the verbal noun. 


Command 

Jussive 

9ES3S5SS9I 

Present 

Past 

B9 






Ul 


O O ^0 •• 

L 


> o -o - 

L— 

<■ »£■ jJjalJ 



o ® **® •• 






■ESI 

ft ° " 

1 J) Urij 



f* 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 


J " o -* 

LjJC- J^luU 

L jUnA 

•r ° J 

4 iC. w n n a 

' o J 

i \CLjhwA 

+ '•*** 

A f\ \ i. it A 
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Form I Assimilated and Defective Verbs: Active Voice ^ 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

'Jj 

* y 


«• • 
a 

■ 

^ *0 ^ 

o\£Ja 

^.Uj 
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C: Defective Verbs 


On the following pages you will find verb charts for defective verbs in Forms I-VIH and X. Four 
different categories of Form I defectives are presented (there is actually a fifth category, but you will 
probably never see it) in the active voice. They are followed by a representative Form I defective verb in 
the passive. The passive chart for Form I can be used as a model for the passive conjugations of all 
defective verbs, regardless of form. 

Because defective verbs are so problematic, one example of each of the derived defective forms is 
then presented. Nonetheless, the student should associate defectives in Forms II, m, and IV together. 
Forms V and VI together, and Forms VII, VIII, and X together. 

Forms II, HI, and IV all conjugate the way the Form I verb < jj *> , does in both tenses. In 
addition, in the imperfect, they all have a prefix vowel of dhamma, and a stem vowel of kasra. If you can 
conjugate one Form II defective verb correctly, you should be able to conjugate any Form II, m, or IV 

defective verb. 

Forms V and VI conjugate the way does in the past, but in the present, they conjugate like the 
verb . In the imperfect they all have a prefix vowel of fatha and a stem vowel of fatha. If you 

can conjugate one Form V defective verb correctly, you should be able to conjugate any Form V or Form 
VI defective verb. 

Forms VII. VIH, and X conjugate in both tenses in the same way as , i ■ In addition, in the 
imperfect, they all have a prefix vowel of fatha and a stem vowel of kasra. If you can conjugate one Form 
VIII defective verb correctly, you should be able to conjugate any Form VII, VIII, or X defective verb. 
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Form I Defective Verbs: Final Radical Waaw Active Voice 



*This verb has several verbal nouns. 
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Form I Defective Verbs: Final Radical Yaa’ Active Voice 


Command 

Jussive 


Present 

Past 

K53ESI 


M 



tiski 
«• * 

u! 



'JZ 


£ik> 

•• * 



JZ ' 



1 ** A ^ X 

dul 


#*• 

'J* 

*S5 




,/ek 

'jz 



cs^ 






Dual 


• 

mm 


•• • 

Laojl 


■" ••• 

1£jj 

4Ss 

•• • 

(m) 


• 


— 

• 

(f) Ua 






Plural 


,/ts\ 



t£& 

•• * 


'jsa 




j - 

-t 

a# 



'oS* 







!°jkj 




a*S 

'dfk 

■s 

x*3 

0* 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

* 

None 

None 


•*" • 

** 

None 

None 

r • 


' This verb has no passive. However, the pattern for all Form I defective verbs is exactlyt the same. The pattern is in 
the past and in the present. 

*' This verb has no passive participle. The passive participle for this type of defective ar of the following pattern: 
Masculine . Feminine Zg * . This is same pattern as that for the third category of defective verbs 
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Form I Defective Verbs: Schizophrenic Active Voice 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 


o 

B5fl 

4-UaU 

0 

* / 

0 
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Form I Defective Verbs: Active Voice 

(This is a fourth category of defective verbs referred to on page 91.) 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 


o > 

K9 

AjC’Lui 

None 

None 

o 
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Form I Defective Verbs: A11 Types Passive Voice 


All Forai I defective verbs in the passive voice will conjugate in the same way as the verb below. 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 



■j 

•.f 

j 

<. ,UAin 

Ul 

0 * 

0 J 

o J 

cs^-* 2 

^ •* * 

l Hull 

cd 

o S 

0 " — 

■ 

oJ 

O ' ^ 


«* * 
l 11UL3 
" •*- 

cd 

0 

- 

0 

0 

* 




C£T^ 

Ur* 

jA 

0 * 

o J 

0 J 

••• 

C5 JJUJ 

* 

0 •* ' • 
i iu<n 

C5^ 





Dual 

o * 

lliiUJ 

•• 

0 J 

1 nun 
«• 


/ * 

\<ooua?i 

Lfljjl 

0 

LbuUJ 
•• •• 

0 

\ nnii 
«• «• 


1 hi/< 


o J 

Luudjj 

•• 

0 * 

1 nun 
•• 

0 J 

jV** 2 

IjOjuU 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

0 J 

o J 

c*- 2 

o J 

Jl 

1 1 1 i 11 1 


o J 

10 ' ^ 

0* 

1° ' ~» 

1 fl un ^ 

o J 

UJ-** 2 

0 - 

-4 

aOJI 

o J 

^uajj 

0 J 

°" ••• 


•* ♦ 

a 3 * 

0 

J° - .t 

0 

JO ' 

I^JULU 

0 

'.O' .* 

1 


0 

'.O' .* 

O 

'.O' .> 

o 

'.O' 
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Form HI Defective Verbs: Active Voice , <£>^4 
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Form IV Defective Verbs: Active Voice <£ 


Command 

Jussive 


Present 

Past 

HHH 



' •{ 

0 t 

• ° 1 

ut 

0 ! 

J*' 

o - 

* 

" o ^ 

* 

o - 

O' « 1 

c^j! 


S 

° - 

* 

O - 

ji 

0 - 
OLP° 

dljjpj 

- «»v» 

Cul 


0 % 

*** o * 

i^j*i 

o J 

C5J^3 

0 t 

jA 


* 

o - 

> 

' O •• 

L SJ^ 

o - 

LSJ>^ 


<#* 






Dual 


mm 



Looj vaJ 

«»V» 

Uujl 


Lj 



y>i 

(m) 


mm 

mm 


u>1 

(f) Ua 






Plural 


* 

O * 




lP^ 


B 

mm 


« 0 t 



* 

0 •• 
UO^ 

> 

' m ° - 
olp- 1 

'oiJ^ 


L>“' 


mm 

mm 

0jjp4 


f* 



'dij * 4 


O*' O | 

UD^ 

j* 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 


Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 


o J 

o J 

2 

— 

Mai 

if o t 

LSJ^ 

-i ° * 

WEM 
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Form V Defective Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 



1 





ljS*3 


U^> 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 




v -V - 
•* 

V •*•• 



" ^ o £ "* _» 

tluAau 

•• 

•• 

0 « ■ ' M* 

•• 

o £ " 

03-^ 

- »v - 
t iVWi 
-• •* 

** 



•V* - 

c5>^ 



t/^2 

•, 4 / - 
<■ ihi 




ljj^v2 

•• 

•• 

b.Vvlu 
•• •• 

h.wi i 
•• •• 

LsA^jj 

•• 

Li^jj 

•• 



*** 

“V^ •• • 

\°J^k 

!j$ik2 

" 0 £ " 

03^ 

*" Oi'' 

1 j2tai 

ijjki 



v "* 


" 0 & ' 

UJ-^ 


OJ-la-u 


UJ-^3 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

" V - 

LS^i 


- £ ^ 1.1 

4_i. W ^ 

•• 


1 ^*fvWi 
#• 


La^Skj 

•* 


tfik3 


l&kS 


• -® V - 
o 1.1-^ 1 


£ 65 " .• 


lj^ 


" o £ ■" -* 



Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 


Singular 


\S\ 



(m) baA 


(f) Ua 


Plural 


6^ 



Verbal Noun 


s= * " 

i$^LA 
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Form VI Defective Verbs: Active Voice 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

A 

' • tv 


ES 

AxjJataSx 


SLjaU&uci 
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Form VII Defective Verbs: Active Voice 

(Most Form VII defective verbs are usually only conjugated for the third person masculine or feminine 
singular. In addition, there is no passsive in Form VII) 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 

BH 

^ o 

SJ?" •• 



j* 


- 

' • *** 

• A*** 


<s* 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

None 

None 

WM 

- 0 

A * 

None 

None 
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Form Vm Defective Verbs: Active Voice 



f* 

bis b^S b£S cjjj t> 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

* * 

JA 

— 

« 

s= V 0 -* 
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Form X Defective Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 



p'jSJ 





JUuuflj 


Jussive 


<^kJ\ 

c5 £-°Ajlui 


" 0.-® - 

^^Aijou 

® - 

° -® .. 


^ 0 «*0 •" 

H 

" 0-0 - 

JJ-U1J 



UfrtSjuuij 

1 <r-- Vf'i'*< 

Uc-°Aiuu 

•• 

ljC.JOuU 

•• 

1 <r~. V?. 

1_1C- JjLuii 




° . 


° -® - 


o •*« _• 


® •* " 
^C> <JJjuU 





Present 


° -® t 


° -® - 
^C>jLLuoJ 


V*° - 
LLuU 


° - 


° -® •• 



* -® . 


•'* 0 ^*0 

.Vi 1.11 

" 0^0 

jj&Aiuu 

0 -»C ^ 

1 AiuulJ 


0^0 " 
jjCiUiU 

°s-° " 


Passive Past Passive 
Present 


^Auaj 


Active 

Participle 

Masculine 




Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

1 v* * 

* « -® > 
JLluix 


Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 


(m) t-aA 


(f) Ua 


Plural 





Verbal Noun 
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D: Doubled Verbs 


Doubled verbs are problematic in Forms I, IV, VII, Vm and X. Here you will find charts for all of 
these forms with the exception of Form VII. 

One Form I doubled verb is presented in the charts. Other Form I doubled verbs may have different 
stem vowels in the past or present tenses, otherwise they will be exactly the same. However, most 
doubled verbs will have the same stem vowels in the past tense and present tense as does the verb in the 

charts. 

You should associate Form IV doubled verbs and Form X doubled verbs. If you can conjugate one 
Form IV doubled verb, you should be able to conjugate any Form IV doubled verb and any Form X 
doubled verb. 

You should also associate Form VII and Form VEI doubled verbs. Their conjugation patterns in the 
active voice are exactly the same. So if you can do one Form VIII doubled verb, then you can 
conjugate any Form VH or Vm doubled verb. Remember too, that Fonn VII verbs do not exist in the 

passive. 
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Form I Doubled Verbs: Active Voice Xj , 

The verb in the chart below is representative of most Form I doubled verbs. Remember, however, that 
some Form I doubled verbs have an imperfect stem vowel of kasra, while others might have a fatha. 
Also, in the perfect, there is a small number of verbs with a stem vowel of kasra. 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Verbal Noun 


Present 

Participle 

Participle 

Participle 

Participle 




Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 


0 % 

■>ja 
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Form I Doubled Verbs: Passive Voice -Jj , 
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Form IV Doubled Verbs: Active Voice 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

* 

* • t 

* ' . * 

- . * 

♦ > 

- - . * 


EESI 
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Form IV Doubled Verbs: Passive Voice 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

■SHI 

A 

0 ' 0 . t 

JJ^ 3 ' 

A 

A 

A 

o ° . i 
^-UJ^ 3 ’ 

ul 

A 

0 

A 

A 

t ' . * 

J 

ESI 

Zlul 

Ji 

lsS^ 

c£ 

A 

", * " • •* 
OiJ^ 

^EHI 

cJ 

o " © . * 

i i 0 A 

& " # ^ 

* * i 

J* 

A 

0 ' O # .• 

A 

* ' . - 

* ' . - 

•- * * t 






Dual j 





Laail 


t* " . * 

u'j^4 

i jjJai 

(m) LsA 



■1 


(f) IaA 





Plural 

Jl 

© " 0 . • 


r * 
i ' . . 

^jjuaJ 

■SS^H 

O 3 ^ 

> 

' 

1 *» " . - 

UJJ^ 

* ^ 

» «*° 0 • 1 

foj*-*’ 

^!ljl 

A 

^.0 ^ 0 . - 
UJJ^ 

A 

' 0 ' 0 # ^ 
ujj~" 

^ o " o # *. 

' £ 
OOJ^ 3 ' 




ujj^4 


f* 

' o ' o 0 A 

UJJ^i 

o *" o # A 

" 0 0 # ^ 

— 
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Form Vm Doubled Verbs: Active Voice jJa*2») , 

(This particular verb has an infixed -1=> instead of a dj because of the presence of the which is part of 

the root. Otherwise, this verb is exactly the same as any Form VIII doubled verb.) 


Form VII Doubled Verbs will conjugate the same as the Form VIII doubled verb below. Remember that 


there is no passive voice for Form VII. 



* Remember that Form VIII doubled verbs have active and passive participles which look alike. Form VEt doubled verbs 
will have active participles of the same pattern as Form VTII. However, Form VII verbs will not have a passive participle. 
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Form Vin Doubled Verbs: Passive Voice 


(Remember that Form VII verbs do not have a passive voice.) 


Jussive 

j'jialbi 

Subjunctive 

Present 

jiiJ 

Past 

Singular 

ul 

o - X ° - 

jjkLSai 

* X 0 . - 

£ X © . - 



„ f 

+ \ 0 . - 
c 

, t 

- t 0 . - 

l£ 

", * X 0 . - 

PjjLlbl 

pjl 

O ' t 0 . * 


i t 0 . * 
^jauJaJ 

y J 

jA 

^ * 
o' X ° - 

jjhLl aj 

„ ji 

a * ° . - 

^ J 

<$ X o • •• 

tljjla-Jal 

Dual 


ijkji 


J ' 2 

Lcjj^Vwai 

Lajji 



(jljiallaj 

ijkJ 


1 jU 

i-jk^ 

jijk-bs 

\jTpauJal 

(f) Ua 

Plural 



< 

a t o . . 
ysu^i 


o=^ 

ijjixJaS 

IjjLIJflS 


* * i 

0*0 < o . « 

.4 

aJJl 

^jjialiaS 

jjjlalixj 

'jj'jkjau 


o^» 



OJJ^^ 

Ijjjalj 

fA 

UJJ^4 

'O' 1 O . * 


jjjialbi 

U* 
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Form X Doubled Verbs: Active Voice 


Command 




1 * -® - 
1 ^ 

1 * -e - 
\ )VUaM 

Ijjvjuju 

#• 

1* " 

1 iVua-i 
*• 

t* - 

l 1^-LuU 

\ * -® - 
l i?k u*n 




. i- " 

/ u lVum 


* 1 * **° •* 


IjakjLull 
• * 


* -O 

ft 12UJUU 
•* 

■ 

* " 



\jp3J 


(m) 


(f) Ua 


Plural 


c>j 


















































5 ^ . i > - 

Form X Doubled Verbs: Passive Voice , < .<> wu 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

wtmmsmi 

x A 

o ■"©«•© f 

^ A 

* ' -® f 

£ ^ UlM 


§g 1 

ul 

• • 

• 




^ A 

O "0^0^ 

- A 

* ' -® - 
£ ^ Uni 



cd 

• * 


• 

HlfaBMiHfllH 



, A 



* 


+' -® - 
> m ^ 

- 


Cijl 

Lp* 

Cp • 


IbHHi 


o ^0 ,•© > 

+D A 

i ^ A 

> i 

a t 

l_ia_lu!l 

J* 

♦ * •• 

• *• 

• •* 


^ A 

0 "0^0^ 

^ A 

L lull 

^ > 

<* " - 

Xfl | 

,-A 

• • 

• 


HHhhuhiHH 

Lp 



| | 


Dual 


- A 

■ '"'.v ; '"’. HKH^I 

■HHHiOSHlCMOHHIii 


1 **0 - 

1 3 



LaHl 

• 


I^KkunlMi 



1 iVuai 
• •• 

i ^ * 

1 iVntii 
• •• 


n JsJ 

(m) 

X A 

4* - 

^ A 

\+" 4* 4> 

1 

1 

* i 

1-* -° 1 
\ nViul 

(f) Ua 

♦ 


hHHSbhmmHHI 






Plural 

, * 

x A 

- A 

' * 


0 "0 +0 , 

* ' +» . 
i 

& ' *fi . 

1 .» 0 1 
Lm^-ijujl 


* • 


• 

• • 



^ A 




■ESM 

", +' -® - 
u j:^ 


fjj! 



^ j 





' O'o ^0 .. 

j;;Vn»u 


ja 



'. «"■ .rf •» 

■I— 

>A 

— s 

v» •• 

*• 


\ 

' o'o A 

^ 0"0 ^ 

" 0 "0 > 


t> 

W* • •* 

^ •• 
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E: Hollow Verbs 


Hollow verbs are problematic in Forms I, IV, VII, VIII, and X. In this section you will find charts for 
all three types of Form I hollow verbs in the active voice, followed by a representative Form I verb in the 
passive. 

You will also find charts for a Form IV hollow and a Form X hollow in both the active and passive 
voices.. Forms IV and X hollow verbs should be associated together since their conjugations are 
basically the same pattern. If you can conjugate one Form IV hollow, you should be able to conjugate 
any Form IV hollow and any Form X hollow. 

A chart for a Form VIH hollow verb in both voices is also included. Form VII hollow verbs follow 
exactly the same pattern as Form VIII. No Form VII chart is provided. Remember also, that Form VII 
verbs do not exist in the passive voice. 
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Form I Hollow Verbs: Middle Radical Waaw Active Voice jUjjj* 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

jaJ 

* i .* 

Jji 


•• * 

JJJ* 


■as 
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Form I Hollow Verbs: Middle Radical Yaa’ Active Voice 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Verbal Noun 


Present 

Participle 

Participle 

Participle 

Participle 




Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 




eh 

AxjL 


*• " 

4 at na 

0" 

& 
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Form I Hollow Verbs: Schizophrenic Active Voice fUj 

Tnccivp ! Subjunctive Present I P ast 


Command 

Jussive 

Subiunctive 


° *1 

r 

}\I\ 

o • 

° 



yz . 



0 / 

'p 


0 

r" 

^U5 


•• 

Lais 

o .. 

r 

I ^aljj 


LaUj 

Laljj 

•• 

LaUu 

I 

' O 

C JAX) 

I j-oli 


jUUS 

clM-u 

(jLaUj 


c >2 


bajuaj 

LoU 

lialj 






Singular 

ul 


(m) 

(f) IaA 

Plural 


Passive Past 


None for 


this verb 


Passive 


Present 


None for 


this verb 


Active 


Participle 


Masculine 



Active 


Participle 


Feminine 




Passive 


Participle 


Masculine 


None for 


this verb 


Passive 


Participle 


Feminine 


None for 


this verb 


Verbal Noun 



* Many hollow verbs in this category will have passive participles. If their middle radical is a waaw, then the participle will 
have the same pattern as jj>. If the middle radical is a yaa\ then the participle will have the same pattern as fcu* 
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Form I Hollow Verbs: All Types Passive Voice jlJ, jjJj 
All Form I hollow verbs in the passive voice will conjugate the same was as the verb below. 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 

■HH: 

% 

JJ 1 

-jj 

j’J 

0 . 

lit 

0 

j'i 

■* 1 ••• 

0 • 

^JJ 

cJ 


^j'j 2 

t ••• 

OiJj* 

«• 0 • 

HJJ 

Cjjl 

0 ' *A 

JJi 

j'jJ 

* « .- 1 

Jji 

jO 

j* 

A 

-ji 

A 

* | •** 

0 * " • 

<-uaj 

C5^ 





Dual 

b'i 

ijjp 

B 


LeaSl 

b'ji 

blS 

lUJS 

! jO 

(m) LaA 

bjJ 3 

b'i 

B 

tfjaj 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

a 

'ji 

J 

* 1 •• 

wjj 

c>j 

'jjjj 2 

'jj'j 2 

A 

UJJ’^ 

0-0 . 

^ J J 

-t 

* 

' - 

* 

ci& 

A 

UJ^ 

LHJJ 

£p$ 




! JjO 

f* 

OJJi 

asi 

OJJi 

UJJ 

(> 
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Form IV Hollow Verbs: Active Voice f®, ^ 

All Form IV hollow verbs in the active voice conjugation in the same was as the verb below. 



Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 


oJ r 

4 

* 

- -S 

t J 


li 


o ^ 

; 

" *v 

* 

* A** 


Cul 


* 

•V* 

•v 

iS^ 

c>^ 


pjl 


o hJ 
& 


* 


jA 


o 


J 

* *v* 

lUbalSl 

C5* 

Dual 

ui 

*• 

\ ai9u 
•* 

LajSj 

•• 

— 

LaoaSi 

Laajj 


•* •• 

•• •• 


usl 

(m) 


Luij 

•• 

IxjSj 

•• 

■ 

tUSl 

(f) Ua 

Plural 


* 

o 

<** 

* 

ji 

tiJ 


1 

1 JfrAAflG 

i jAjSj 


°^4 


'64 

J 

o 


* 

t£3 

a $ 


1 «A 'ti 

laxjL 

V •* t» 

OJA*** 


r* 


0 »*J 

t>^3 

0 **J 

^ o «*J 

c>^ 

'<*3 

d* 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

}4 ' 



•* •*-* 

A<a.i9x 

•• 

fUu 

•• 4«»J 

AjCAJLA 

Ul\ 

p 
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Form IV Hollow Verbs: Passive Voice ftSl, 


All Form IV hollow verbs in the passive voice will conjugate in the same way as the verb below. Note 
that a Form IV hollow verb in any of the imperfect passive conjugations has the exact same pattern as 
Form I hollow verbs have in the imperfect passive. 

(Not all of the conjugations for this model verb make sense in actual usage.) 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 


o 

• r* 



iliJ 

li 

0 A** 


fl22 

'ClA 

cd 


< 


C*4 

cA 

o —y 

f* 

& 

f 1 * 


j* 

^ y 

o 



1 ilJ 
•• 






Dual 

Lol5j 

Lalib 

jjLaLaj 

ikd 

LaSil 

•• 

U* 

•• 


ui 

•* 

(m) Ua 

LalSj 

LaUj 

■9 

•• 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

^y 

o 



'd4 

6=^ 

1 

1 j-aLSj 




^ y 

£y& 

^y 

Cy& 

^y 

‘cM 


1 

|jaU§ 


1 


" o —y 

' 0 «*J 

o —y 

c>4 
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Form Vffl Hollow Verbs: Active Voice 

All Form VOI hollow verbs will conjugate in the active voice in the same way as as the verb below. 




* Remember hollow verbs in Form VIII have passive and active particples that are identical. In addition, a Form VII 
hollow veib will have an active participle of the veiy same pattern. It will not have a passive participle. 
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Form Vm Hollow Verbs: Passive Voice , jllaj 


All Form VHI verbs in the passive voice will conjugate in the same way as the verb below. Note that 
Form VII hollow verbs do not exist in the passive voice. 


Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 


i 

• * 
jllki 

• ' 
jtLk! 

o 2 

^ ® - . f 

Ul 

° •• • •• 

o J 

"* 1** • •* 

o J 

jUaj 

, 0 t 

cd 

0 J 

t*» • •• 

o J 

1*» • ** 


° £ 

*• 0 • 1 

cJ 

0 #• • * 

0 

0 

> t- . -* 

- 0 1 

jA 

*■0 A 

o - • - 

o A 

" 1 *• • «• 
jUaj 

o A 

* !*•••• 
jUa^ 


LS* 





Dual 

0 A 

\J££Z 


■Bi 

J 0 { 
Lajj3i,l 

Ixjji 

\ j*U\ 

\jki 

w^m 


(m) IaA 

o A 

Ijtiaj 

i jbks 

mm 

tjAi 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

-"0 A 

0 - • • 

0 J 

1*» • • 

o A 

° l 

Ujikl 



Ijjllai 

'ujJ^ 



-0 A 

0 #• • •• 


'0 A 
® •• • •* 
LLH 2 ^ 

> » t 

*.*» - • \ 




cjjJ^4 


f* 

-0 

^0 

-0 

LL>“* 

» - • l 

U* 
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Form X Hollow Verbs: Active Voice 

All Form X hollow verbs will conjugate in the active voice in the same way as as the verb below. 


Command 

Jussive 

Subjunctive 

Present 

Past 

Singular 


tSxJuuii 

•• 

•• 

tllatlajud 

t- 

til 



" **° •• 

> >■ » a 

•• 

> - 

•• 

'« v -° 1 

<— t^ar iml 

f- 

dul 


•» 


^jjAs^uju 

dl^XJLull 

" f 

- •! 

C_LJl 


#• 

-» ' 

•• •• 

\ ' 

•* •* 

3Ltju«' 

(■ 

jA 


° -® - 

,vt i mi 
•• 

* +B ~ 

^ vtimi 
•• 

f- 

Dual 

•• S- 

t ^ 

*• 

•• 

. 1 . **° •• 

LajJbt~tuil 

«■ 

Uul 


•• •• 

IamjluU 
•• •• 


bUSJ 

(m) ^A 


•• 

•• 


£ 

(f) Ua 

Plural 

— 


^ <» < » » ^ 

•• 

UiU 

•• 

* 


1 aJUAJ-uii 
•* # 

I 

1 j.lULAuU 

JJ^LuU 

> 

• *»' -» 1 
^jjaUJuaj 

^jjl 



" 0 •* 

j.Hnni 

*" O ,*0 «• 

^jpuiaULui] 

Jjjl 


l^Aut-LuU 



tj^lxJuu] 

<* 


" ® " 

(_A TUU :1 

I j4* Utt i 

(J^-LuU 

QZx&ji J 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

.lUtJLUll 

•• 

•• 

\ **° ■* 

•• 

* . •*° * 

•* 

>1 »*^i «A 

o^Ixjuaa 

S^lxlluit 

" f. 
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Form X Hollow Verbs: Passive Voice JUlui), 1 jJjjuL u 


All Form X hollow verbs in the passive voice will conjugage in the same was as the verb below. 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 


f ° 

— -r>w 

jlxJLUlf 

'JULf 

&k3uj 

Ul 

* 

V -o - 


ilxjuuij 


iiiii 

•• 

- S 

•• 

x * 

(JjAxjuuiI 

tlul 

O ' f 

•• 

•• 

JtlxJujoJ 

•» 

' 1 

1XU J 
•• 

j* 

- * 

° " -o - 

^IxuaS 

^laJuiU 

•• 






Dual 


bUSuU 

- > 

jbUua.1 

LojAxjluiI 

Lajjl 

bui*i 

•* 

bU£ai 

•• 

jbUluij 

b^*i°>iil 

•* 

(m) bA 

I jI*jlu£2 

bL*JLuD 

jbl »*u<n 

Ha 

•• 

(f) Ua 





Plural 

^ s 

v • 

- * 

^Ixiuii 


l^J 


X * 

1 jJsla.Uin 


- * 

'jj^UluU 

s * * 


- i 

^ * 

" 4 o " - 

j.Vhiil 

x * 

" o " 

jJlaAun 



1 jJ^lxJLuU 

1 jJLkjluu 


j j 

1 jJjUUuull 

f 4 

ffirUaJ) 

Q " +P * 

JJa-Luij 

jjSn.n 

^j^XjLull 
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F: Quadriliteral Verbs 


- - * • °* -V 

Form I Quadriliteral Verbs: Active Voice 
































o ^ o ^ 

Form I Quadriliteral Verbs: Passive Voice ufjij > 


Jussive 


Present 

Past 


c - 


o ^ 

* . "4 

o o 

■^ *• * • * • 
^PO 

Ul 

o A 

0 • '' • " 

o y 

o J 

■* •■" • ^ »«* 

0 0 

x »» ! * ■* • 

cd 

o y 

if 

0 -» 
i" *"’*•• 

cs 3 ^ 3 ^ 

o y 

" • if * ' *•* 

U^J 3 ^ 

0 0 

*• * • -* • 
i^v^J 

Cul 

0 

o * ^ 

0 

o 

o 

'" * • •* • 
‘“V^J 

jA 

o y 

° •** • " ••• 

0 J> 

' * ^ ^ ••• 

0 i 

* ^ ••• 

- 0 

0 •• 1 * 
‘- J3 J^J 

LS* 





Dual 

WEsm 

■29 

msm 


Leojl 



■29 

U>j 

(m) LaA 

■29 


0 J 

• 1 i" • "’••• 

u^j 3 *^ 

<a>j 

(f) U* 





Plural 

o y 

O • " • . 

0 J 

^ • " * • 

o y 

* • " . / '.. 

0 0 

0 3 - 3 



o y 

' • if * " ♦•* 

LL^J 3 ^ 

m&sm 


a o y 

"• if * *•* 

o o y 

"• if * ^ ♦** 

LpJr'-J* 

0 0 J 

y>jp 

— 

Jui 



OjCpOS 

'ApO 

fA 

O 0 

" ' .y 

o o 

tXP-JS 

o o 

O 3 ^^ 

0 0 

" ♦ . J, 

cXPO 
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% * ' 

Form II Quadriliteral Verbs: Active Voice l-ajK? » 


The passives of these verbs are rare and are not included. 


Command 






oo - 


Jussive 


„ 8 „ 'S 

0 • * 





o • ^ • 




0 0 

", !" * "**V 


o ^ 

" • " *«•" 


0 0 

", !" * " •••" 



Present 

Past 

' '.Hf 

* 

0 0 ^ 

-* *• *" * " 

0 

^ • '' » ^ 

o 

J •" » " 

0 0 -- 

"*» J" • " *•* 

0 

♦" ♦ " ♦•••* 

0 

", !" • "* ••••* 

0 0 

^ !" 

0 ^ 

*" *" » " 

0 " 

J **" » " ••»" 

0 ^ 

" *" • " ••• 

0 

" *" • " 

0 

^ *" • " ••H* 

^ 0 ' 

0 •» l" • " ••* 


0 - — * 

\ *" * " 

0 

U'ja.jpj 

0 -* 

t !" * " *•*" 





Uia'j^jp 


o -» 

1 !" * " ••• 

13 


^ o - 

1*»!" * "♦*• 



0 

^ •" * " • 

0 

J • ^ • " *t* • 

o o ^ 

^>j3 

'jS>> 

0 

", !" • " *••*• 

^0 0 ^ 

0 0 ->• 

", !" * " 

U 3 ^^ 

0 0 

.*0 0 -* 

o^>jp 

■SS9 


'jOO* 

0 0 - 
", !" • " •••" 

0 0 " 

", I" * " •••" 

O 3 ^^ 

O 0 

", !" * " *•* 


Passive Past Passive 
Present 


Active 

Participle 

Masculine 


Active 

Participle 

Feminine 



(m) 


(f) Ua 


Plural 





Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

Rare 

L 

Rare 

o ^ 

• ^ • "••• 
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S ° 4 ° 

Form IV Quadrilateral Verbs: Active Voice oUJaj > 

TMs is one of the great verbs of Arabic. Students usually have a very difficult time remembering how to 
conjugate it and how to pronounce it. 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

None 

None 


Ak-kc 

None 

None 
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G: A Few Oddball Verbs 


The Form I Verb Ji , jt Active Voice 


Command 

Jussive 


Present 


WEHSBM 


pf 


</ 


li 

■6BI3I 

pb 

* X 

c^ b 

<^b 




x ■ 

ur* 

X 

bA 

EB 

Cd 


0 

(JLjIj 
^ •• 


CA 

J 

J* 


pb 

'J 3 

J 3 

<>-4 

< ui 

is* 

boil 

life 

LuE 


Laaut 

•• 

Lujl 


usb 

•• 

ust 

•• 


\I\ 

•• 

(m) ba& 


Lib 

1 J 2 


t3 

(f) Ua 






Plural 


pt 


X 

iS^ 

u3 

•• 



— 

i 


*. X 

ux u 

■9 



X 

aX 1 

X 

UP* 

*.Xf 


0 

'j£b 

uA 


I^S 

f* 


bA 

bA 

'•M 

OP 1 

c> 


Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

mm 

-V 

pi 

4_di 

- X 

Auiba 

M 
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The Form IV Verb 



Passive Past 

Passive 

Present 

Active 

Participle 

Masculine 

Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 



* o > 

»• J 

* ^0 f 


f-tui 

•* 
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The Form I Verb *1* , f crW 

This is absolutely one of my favorite verbs in the language. 


Command 




Passive Past 




Jussive 




lli^ 

•• • 

•• • 

••• •• 

•• • •• 

*• • 

•• • 




i 

•• • •• 




or 

1 oll=kJ 

or UJ3^ 




or or or 


I Qjo^j 



I flvva-a 

V •• • •• 


o 

6^4 


uj j ^ 



Passive 

Present 


Active 

Participle 

Masculine 



(m) 


(f) Ua 


Plural 





Active 

Participle 

Feminine 

Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 

Passive 

Participle 

Feminine 

Verbal Noun 

AjLa». 

->■ • 


A'diu 
•* * 
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The Form I Verb f US , ?luu 


Another classic. 


Command 




or Ijjl-ui 
I ocIjuo 


Passive Past 



I^LuS 

•• 

I^Luoj 

•* 

l*LS 

l^LuS 



1213 


or IjJ^Luu 
t^€>Luu 


jU52 


or ' 



1 —e > 

LajJuul 


l^Luj 


IjC’Luj 


or I jjLu2 

I j<iL52 




or IjjUb 




or 

(jj*Lu2 




or UJj^ 




>o 

0 +e- S. 
^J-Ui3 


Jo 

* 2» 


^JiAuJ 


IjeLS \ IjjLi 


Passive 

Present 


Active 

Participle 

Masculine 



Passive 

Participle 

Masculine 



(m) LaA 


(f) Ua 


Plural 






•• # 

4 MiilA 




Verbal Norm 
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Chapter 8 
The Key 


Special Drill on the Definite Article. Below are 

the words from the drill made definite. 


Aik 

lJ^\ 


jitf 


ejil 
• • 


jL luml' 




* „ 






ja&aJI 

Jjikil 

dfJ> 

0 


, jSJlll 


>v 1 


jOj^ 

fUJ' 

-- 



£ 

v>» 

'jki 



uiS 
• • 

wZ 



fiiia 

aLBI 

•• 



u'-yi 

*• 

L_S jlajl 


lULuall 

•• 
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Drill 2: Below is a table with the answers to Drill 2. Each question is translated, answered, and the 
answer is then translated. The answers are examples, yours will probably differ. Case endings have been 
included on the questions and answers. 


Translation 

Answer 

Translation 

Question 

I am Khalid. 


Who are you (m.)? 

(> .) 

I am from Sudan. 

. (jtj^uill lil 

Where are you (m.) 
from ? 


Saliim is from Beirut. 


Where is Saliim from? 


Nabila is from Tunis. 

q a 4lu3 

Where is Nabila from? 

?4lu3 (jjl (3® • £ 

The book is here. 

.ua Lm\ 

Where is the book? 


The teacher is in the 
house. (Thegentive 
case is taught in Chapter 
Two.) 

% 

• Clmll Aj-ujAaII 

Where is the teacher 
(f.)? 

?L>all rj A 

The student is from 
Yemen. 

. (3-* t * ill Inll 

Where is the student 
from? 

- v 

The student is from 
Oman. 

.(jL at- (3 4 AjlUall 

Where is the student 
from? 

yilLUl cJ - A 

Samir is the director 
here. (The jA is called 
a pronoun of separation. 
See Chapter Three.) 

.IjA _jA 

Who is the director 
here? 

?Ua jjAaII (3*« • ^ 

This teach is from Abu 
Dhabi. 

S 

(34 o4A 

Where is this teacher 
from? 

a^A (3 j1 (3<» • ) * 

That professor is from 
Dubai. 

(> kvi 

Where is that professor 
from? 

(ill j (3ji (3® • 1 ^ 
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Drill 3 Part I Read sentences 1 and 2 below. Why are they marked for case the way they are? Now 
write in the case endings for the remaining sentences in this part and make sure you can translate them. 
All case endings are included below and each sentence is translated. 


The student is new. 4^ IS in ^ nominative 
case because it is the subject of the sentence. It has 
only one dhamma because it is definite. is in 

the nominative case because it is the predicate of an 
equational sentence. It has nunation because it is 
indefinite. The same explanation holds for sentence 

*• * • 

illilllUCl 

The student (f.) is new. 

•» * * 

The director is new. 

.iVjruJl .r 

The director (f.) is new. 

.SjUia S • £ 

This teacher is excellent. 


This book is excellent. 

•'I 

This director (f.) is new. 


That teacher is good. 

V4 b&b .A 

That teacher (f.) is good. 


This teacher (f.) is good. 
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Drill 3 - Continued 

Part II: Answer the sentences below in the affirmative. Provide all case endings in your answers. 

Each question is answered below. The chart also includes translations of each question and of each 
answer. 


Translation 

Answer 

Translation 

Question 

Yes, the book is 
beneficial. 

.lliLa l_iU£31 

Is the book beneficial? 



+ t 

Is the newspaper good? 

*• * 

.lia. Ja . T 

Yes, I am the professor. 

lilHuiVl U1 

Are you the professor? 

r ^ Jj \ cui ja t 

Yes, I am the professor 
(f). 

tojllLuYl U1 

Are you (f.) the 
professor? 

jliuiYl tlul Ja . i 

Yes, I am a professor. 

& jlj-ujl Ul 6 

Are you a professor? 

* 

du! Ja • ^ 

Yes, I am a professor 
(f). 

t* 

sojtLuil Ul 

Are you (f.) a professor? 

ftjli-l ciul Ja .3 

Yes. He is a director. 

jA i f JLJ 

Is he a director? 

ja Ja .V 

Yes. She is a teacher. 

t* 

Is she a teacher? 

«• 

j^a Ja .A 

Yes. She is the teacher. 

t 

(AjoijAaII c^ju 

Is she the teacher? 


Yes. This teacher (f.) is 
new. 

CO^jAa. <Uj)J.1a11 S.1A 4^30 

Is this teacher (f.) new? 

4jji j^Jl a 3a Ja . ) ♦ 

?.O^jA=b. 
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Drill 4. Part I: Provide all case endings for the sentences below. Make sure that you can translate each 
sentence. The case endings have been included and translations provided for each sentence be ow. 


I am a student (f.) in this 
university. 

ai & ^-3 4 dUa 1— il 

.AjualaJl 

The student is in an 
office. 

. ‘ ^3 LjlUaSl • 1 

I am the director in this 
office. 

^-3 J-J-lail 1— >1 

■ t n^all 

The director is in the 
office. 

.( jiSaII ^3 ^ 

He is the president in 
this company. 

al-A - V 

• 4^Jju»ll 

The library is far from 
the university. 

(j—C- }*■! 4 nfLdl .T 

.4juaUJ 

She is the director in 
that officce. 

• 1 

The library is near the 
school. 

(j * 4 JJ jS 4 ufLtll . t 

.3L 


Part II: Provide all case endings for the sentences below. Then underline all of the idaafas. Make sure 
that you can translate each sentence. (The sentences are translated in the key.) 


The case endings have been included below, all idaafas have been underlined and the translations have 
te„7wM,7ne mansions are done in "normal" English, i.e. ", he professor's house" instead of 

"the house of the professor. " 


This is the professor's 
book. 

L>LS li* 

The professor's house is 
near the university. 

(jA L_uj 3 jliuaVl Cou . 1 

What is the title of the 
professor's lecture? 

a^j^ala^a La -V 

r^i\ 

The university library is 
near the museum. 


What is the capital of 

tViic rnnntrv? 

EPSSBB 

This is a teacher's pen. 

it '■ ” 

Where is the president 
of the oil company 
from? 

4£jjZ ijk 

This is a university 
library. 

a hC a2A • t 

5 * * 

Studying this book is 
enjoyable. 

* 

* 

' > 

.A-xjma 

This is the library of 
Cairo University. 

.SjaISII 
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Drill 4 - Part III: Write out answers to the following questions. Provide all case endings in your answers. 
Sample answers are provided in the key. Case endings, translations, and sample answers are provided 
below. 


The name of the 
president of America is 
"Bill Clinton." 


What is the name of the 
president of America? 

La . ) 

The name of the vice- 
president of America is 

A1 Gore. 

(jl" j uli 

What is the name of the 
vice-president of 
America? 

UJ J i-uli ^ JU *^ La • ^ 

Michael Jackson is the 
Minister of Defense in 
America. 

^ jjjj 

Who is the Minister of 
Defense in America? 

’jijj - r 

Howard Stem is the 
Minister of Foreign 
Affairs here. 

JdJJ J* OJ^ 

.Lift AjxjlaJl 

Who is the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs here? 

h* ’jijj t> • * 

* ?Ua 

The University of Cairo 
is in Cairo. 

f 

Where is Cairo 
University? 

?SjAU11 A»«ala (jjl .® 

Yes, the study of this 
language is enjoyable. 

AJcill aJUb 

* 

• 1.1a. AjUaji 

Is the study of this 
language enjoyable? 

Axil) *jiA Ajiitj.3 (Ja 
* 

?Ajt2xa 

Yes, the letters of the 
Arabic language are 
beautiful. 

.aJoax 

Are the letters of the 
Arabic language 
beautiful? 

aJlUI Lijja. Ja -V 
* 

Yes, the professor's 
lecture is long. It is also 
very boring and at the 
same time is superficial 
and comical and proves 
that he does not know a 
thing about the subject. 

Alxa Lusul .SJjjJa 

(jc. llujj Y Ail 

• ^ jjJia 

Is the professor's lecture 
long? 

9 

iliuiYl ojjJala^a <Ja .A 

Yes, the president of the 
state of Iraq is crazy. 

AjjJ j i^ju 

*. . 

Is the president of the 
state of Iraq crazy? 

aJj^ (Ja . ^ 

Yes, I am a seeker of 
knowledge. 

.^Ic. C ,jJUb U1 tfJU 

ss 

Are you a seeker of 
knowledge? (i_JLL literally 
means "a seeker.") 

?^lc. i ,,)iUa dul (Ja . ) ♦ 

s 


* Treat jj jj as a two-term idaafa. 
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Drill 5. Provide all case endings in the sentences below. Then underline the words in each noun- 
adjective phrase. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


Case endings are indicated below and all noun-adjective phrases are underlined. Each sentence is also 
translated. 


This is a new door. 

'V w £_jIj I^a . ) 

This is a long visit. 


He is an excellent president. 


Cairo is a famous Arab city. 

.S • £ 

The director of the new company is a good 

^ it * 

f Aw SjjAa S-SJ-laJl S 

director. (± note 

The president of Iraq is a strange man. 

.Ljjjc. 3=*- j 

This is the new student. 

LJUail *A .V 

This is the new student (f.). 

'f. a ^ Aw \\ 4_sSUall ^^A ft4A .A 

The city of Baghdad is the famous capital of Iraq. 
(Here the noun-adjective phrase is split because the 
noun is the first term of an idaafa. Note that the 
a/ttprt-ivp is definite because the noun is definite.) 

$J*1\ Aahs le- 4lj*J ^ 

What is the name of the new director in this 
abominable office? 

ui&ail 1 JA ^ -XpaJ U . ) * 
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Drill 6. In each question below, circle every noun-adjective phrase and underline each idaafa. Then 
indicate all of the case endings. Then answer each question, including the case endings in your answers. 
(Starting with this drill, more and more vocabulary is going to be used. Do not worry about new words 
you encounter in the drills. If you know how to use a dictionary, look them up if you want. You can 
also refer to the key, which will include translations of most of the questions used in the drills.) 

Each idaafa below is underlined. Noun-adjective phrases are in bold type. All case endings are 
indicated and translations are provided 


Are you the new director? 

jgXtft dul . ) 

Are you a Kuwaiti student (f.)? 


Is Salim a famous Lebanese artist? 


Who is the new president in this company? 

sift qa .1 

Where is the office of the president of the American 
University? 


Is Sunday a work day in the state of Kuwait? 

^ JaC- JJ Ja .1 

What is the name of the Moroccan correspondent? 


What is the name of the new director (f.) of the 
World Bank? (Note that and are in a 

noun-adjective relationship with each other. They 
are separated by ^^xll*!! dilLll which are also in a 
noun-adjective relationship. Furthermore, is 

the last term of the idaafa.) 

Ju JOcL 5 yiJua ^uil lx .A 

When is the time of the arrival of the American 
airplane? 

JjxVi ft jjUall Jjj-aj JC- jx ^glix . S 

Is the study of the Arabic language a difficult 
matter? (Note that jx' is the predicate of an 

I equational sentence, so it is nominative.) 
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Drill 7. Provide the indefinite masculine and feminine nisba adjective of each word below. Then take 5 
of them and use them in equational sentences. Provide case endings in your sentences. Below are the 
masculine and feminine indefinite nisba adjectives. 


t* 

AjjaIS 


3 jfclSll 

a21j& 






1* 

«•# . 


ujLdt 

* 

2 

L$JJ^ 


i&Lul 



* 




t&y* 

1%>»1 

«• c 



«* 

AjIxC. 


J-ft 

* 


4-uil jJ 

«• • < 


e U2kl 

* 

4jujc. 





Okj 
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Drill 8. Part I: Combine the words in parentheses using the correct pronoun suffixes and write the 
answers in the blanks provided. The answers are in the blanks. 


Is this your book? 

(cA + lJ&) lift Ja 

The university library is in front of his house. 

. Ajjj + i. “ vi ij <4 ■» A -y 11 A . X 

Their school is far from the university. 

% 

^** A ill 1— «\1 + 4_ua -X* 

Our car is very new. 

% 

.Ktofc S-lpa. Ijujlauj ((jaj + SjUjui) .1 

Your president is very famous but (he is) crazy. 

% 

C&J (f^ 1 + u^j) 

Your (f.p.) book is a very boring one. 

.1'^ 13^ (cpi + •** 

Her idea is a good one. 

.SJUa aj£fl IgSjSa (^Jj* + Sj£a) .V 
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Drill 8 - Part II: Answer the questions below. Indicate all case endings in your answers. Pay attention. 
Remember that you are answering the questions, and that you may have to use different pronoun suffixes 
in your answers than the ones used in some of the questions. Sample answers are provided below and all 
case endings are indicated. 


Our professor's name is 
Haamid. 


What is the name of 
your (f.p.) professor? 


Our president is from 
Washington. 

% 

QA lHuUJJ 

Where is your president 
(f.) from? 

(jJ ^JA 

Yes, my house is near a 
large famous city, its 
name is Baltimore, hon. 

ijA t-JJjS j 

Is your house near a 
large famous city? 

o* <^1% Ja .V 

SjjuS 

Yes, our book is a good 
one. 

• iOa. JLta. LjI IjjIjS 

Is our Arabic book a 
good one? 

^jJIU^SJa .i 

Her Arab friend is 

Samiir. (For reasons of 
style, a pronoun of 
separation is preferable 
here.) 

t 

Who is her Arab friend? 

(jA • ° 

Yes, my wife is an Arab. 
(In Egyptian colloquial, 
this sentence could 
mean "My wife is a 
cari’.) 

i* 

Is your wife an Arab? 

+ * 

liliajj Ja ."t 

J . — 

Yes, their house is on 
Liberation street. 

f 

Is their house on 
Liberation street? 


Yes, our director is a 
good man. 

.t_u2a 3a. j 

Is your director a good 
man? 

3?>j 3* 

Yes, he is a moron. 

. JuL jA 

Is the president of the 
Nationalist Progressive 
Company a moron? 

A^jJlll (jituj 3* 

Her new American 
secretary (m.) is in the 
kitchen preparing 
coffee. 

.S .ixJ jAj 

Where is her new 
American (m.) 
secretary? 
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Drill 9. Write in the case endings for the sentences below. Then circle each noun-adjective phrase and 
underline each idaafa. Make sure you can translate the sentences. 

The case endings are written-in below, noun-adjective phrases are in bold type, idaafas are 
underlined, and the sentences are translated. 


The student studied her Arabic book. (Arabic 
grammarians consider a norm with a possessive 
pronoun suffix to be an idaafa, so technically, 

IguUS is an idaafa. But for our purposes, idaafas 
consist of two or more nouns in a row. 

AjIUaJI dliuijj . ) 

I studied my Arabic book. 


The correspondent met the minister is his official 
office. 

jjjj-M aU jA\ CilAa .f 

Did you transfer to Cairo University (lit. “The 
University of Cairo) Samiira? 

\j S (JLil&ul Ja • £ 

They read all of the “Al-Ahram” newspaper. 

(^\ jfcVj) is in the nominative because it is in 
quotes. 

•i«k s^. \Jj .<> 

They (f. pi.) finished studying the Arabic language. 


They visited a famous historic city in Iraq. 

.Jlj*]! ^ AaajjIj IjjI j .V 

We met our friend at the international airport. 

jUaafl llLsU .A 

We read a long book about the Middle East. 

.lawjVt (jc- >^^3 IjUS Ul jfl 

I wrote a long letter to my mother in Kuwait City. 

AjjAa ALjla 4il«i j . ) » 

.CujSSi 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise. 


For the first three chapters you have worked pretty basic drills designed to get you back into the 
language. Most of the vocabulary was kept very simple until the past couple of drills where a few more 
vocabulary items were included. There are many more drills in this text. But now it is time to get back 
into dealing with what is called “authentic” Arabic. An authentic text is a text created m a particular 
language by a native speaker for other native speakers. The item below is an example. Since it is 
authentic, it will include a great deal of grammar that you have not reviewed at this point. (It contains no 
grammar at all that is not covered in detail throughout this book.) It will no doubt also contain many 
vocabulary items that you have never seen or have long since forgotten. Do not worry about all the 
grammar and vocabulary. Instead, follow the directions below. 

1 Scan the article and look for anything you can recognize - such as personal names, place names, job 
titles, and any other vocabulary that you can recognize right away without a dictionary. 

2 Now look for the structures you have studied in this text so far. First, find all of the idaafas you can. 
Remember you may not know the meanings of the words, but you can probably recognize what words 
are nouns and tell if they are in idaafas. Circle the idaafas or make a note of them some other way. Then 
look for noun adjective phrases (which may well overlap with some of the idaafas) and study the , 
agreement and see if it matches what you have learned so far. You may find one or two items that don t 
yet match. This is because we have not yet covered all of the rules of agreement in Arabic. 

3. Now write in all the case endings on the nouns and adjectives - except for personal and place names. 

4. Write a two-sentence summary of what you think the article is about. 

5. Now go to the key and see how much you got correct. The key will also include a translation of the 
passage. 

The passage below is a partial transcript of a Voice of America Arabic Broadcast on June 9, 1995 

The case endings are indicated in the passage. All noun-adjective phrases are in bold type and all 
idaafas are underlined. 


Warren J-OiJ 

JsuLJaJ ji 


C.IaC. j S J&U1! f U 1 JJ**® 
.Km Si\ JDLaJ gid Christopher 


Lsjj-juj CjUaSj fLiwoft (j imjb ■■ als l' (jJali-o J pi Ur* 

JjJj Jjji 2r-° JEbaJ cPjfP o-* 
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JdMJ AjIaC- J Jic. JLild AjjjJlSI 4 flurtll qa JmiV) /jl ^jjojjjajoJill 

jl Jjji J-ual ^g-3 ^-1 j>»V) A_Ja.jUJ! J-JJJ 

(^Ski P3j ^ (jlaluil j (j f%U & mxll sjllli jlu£ ^ L-Sjjoi j . 4-aUfc AJa ( J . - yVim 
. jV jaJl CLll*ijj-a jj-a 45 ^ J^V) Jbu AuiaVI C-iIauj^I! A-uoSLIaS jfrP l l qa 


Here are a few comments on the noun-adjective phrases and the idaafas in the paragraph above. 

1 . In line one, A#a. jUJI ’j±jj is an idaafa. The term is the commonly used short form for uj>^' Ji JJ 

Aoa. jlidl, meaning literally, “minister of foreign affairs.” The noun > “affairs,” is actually the last 

term of the idaafa and jUJ' is modifying However, is usually dropped; <&> jliJ takes 

its place and is treated as if it were a noun and the second term of an idaafa. 

2. On line five is the phrase f2LJ> <£U.I Lkliu . Technically “in exchange for,” is the first term of 
the idaafa. However, in text books these days, words which act like prepositions such as 13*3 and a*j are 
treated like prepositions and are not taught as being the first terms of an idaafa, which technically they 
often are. 

3 . In line eight there is the phrase S^lall jLS . jLS is the plural of the adjective and it is the first 
term of what is called an “adjectival idaafa” by EMSA and a “false idaafa” by other texts. Such an idaafa 
has an adjective as its first term instead of noun. This type of idaafa is treated in Chapter Two of Part HI. 

4. You may have noticed some case endings which appear to be unusual. For example, in line three, 
pl jSSl has a kasra but the adjective which modifies it, has a fatha. This is discussed in the next 

chapter. Also, you may have noted that nouns after u] and o' 1 are in the accusative. This is discussed in 
Chapter Four of Part EL 

Below is a translation of the passage. 

The leaders of Egypt and Israel, along with the American Secretaiy of State, Warren Christopher, are 
scheduled to meet today in Cairo to give a boost to the Middle East peace process (literally, “to push the 
process of establishing peace in the Middle East.) It is expected that Egyptian President Husni Mubarak 
will pressure Israeli Prime Minister Ishaq Rabin to withdraw Israeli forces from the Golan Heights and 
Palestinian areas in the West Bank. Syria is demanding complete Israeli withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights in exchange for making peace with Israel. Likewise, the Palestinians say that Israeli withdrawal 
from the West Bank is a fundamental sign that the peace process is succeeding. The American Secretary 
of State said yesterday in Israel that the Syrian-Israeli talks are entering an important stage. Senior 
military leaders from the two countries will meet in Washington later this month to discuss security 
arrangements after the Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 
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Drill 10. Rewrite each sentence making the underline words plural. Make all other necessary changes. 
Give all case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 


The answers and their translations are below. For one or two questions, you may have made some 
words plural in your answers which 1 left singular in mine and vice-versa. It will depend on how you 
viewed the sentence. Sentence 10 is a good example. 


The teachers are Lebanese. 


.1 

The professors are Egyptian. 

ClliliLuVl 

.a jjxhx sjtiuiV' 

The Kuwaiti students saw a 
foreign film. 

.Luia! \ *1 A (jjjJJjSil UiiUall .A&Lua 

\ t_lS — iaSl ^aL_ui .t 

The new directors spoke with the 
new employees. ( also has a 
broken plural *1 j**. ) 

ClAilajAll jjjjjJuli 

2_iL JJ)1\ £ a . i 

.SJjiaJl 

Jordanian students attended. 



The teachers of the secondary 
school went to Beirut. 

L-U&3 

(J* 

The teachers of the Islamic 
school went to Beirut. 


...yi Ajjij^aII .V 

•^jjh 

Your secretaries (m. pi.) saw 
their female friends in Cairo. 

.S^aISII 

^ j A_jisii«a *a .IaI— >a • ^ 

.s >1B 

The director talked to his 
employees at the bank. 


^ ^ ^J>AaB t swJ • H 

.<4ull 

The teachers returned to their 
houses 

•b&ja 

• \ gjju ^B ^a1» aB j • ^ * 

The directors of the bank are 
present in her office. (You could 
also have written ^ “in 

their offices”.! 

(^a cjb cjl 

(J _i j-» ^-mII Sj-aXs . 1 1 

.1$jj£a 

My Tunisian friends studied 
foreign languages in a western 
country. 

Cjlxl 

S_il C2l_ui j J AauU j5ll . 1 T 
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The reporters of the American 
newspaper obtained a journalistic 
award. (You could also have 
said Ajala— a jji “journalistic 

awards”.) 

2 a\ -s. . 

A SX-JjaJ) . 1 V 

-AjaUvj-a o jjL^. ^Ic- (Jj-oa. 

My teachers are Syrian. 
(Remember, when a sound plural 
has the suffix for LI attached to 
it, it loses the '<jj or 'oi endings 
and has only Is for all three 
cases.) 



Our daughters talked to their 
teachers. 

o t 

. (jQ-UajlA lijliJ 

t 

.Ig-LujJLa l2il . 1 ° 

These students are from Kuwait. 

.CjjjSlI CJ^Uall pVyA 

.CujSLSl qa Ciillkll 11 a .1*1 

These directors are Lebanese. 

(The word also has a broken 

plural which is used more 

often than • If you used 

c-lj-ia then your answer is also 
correct.) 

% 

.^Ld t£lll • 1 V 
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Drill 11. Rewrite each sentence making the underlined word (s) plural. Make all other necessary 
changes. Give all case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 


The answers are presented below along with their translations. 


I read all of the books in the 

university library. (Remember, 
that a plural noun after <J£ is 
going to be definite.) 

.AkaI Jl Aj&a J s_u£ll (J& diljS 

Ajj£a J JS OljS . 1 

■ A»<a\JI 

Samiira finished all of the lessons 
in her Arabic book. (Again, the 
plural noun after <_£ is definite.) 

S " ° * 

^5 qx j j-iil (JS o^jAxii (.r 'Va.^1 

^9 JS ojmu l^jLaSI . Y 

.*«■» Was 

The directors spoke with all of 
the new employees in the bank. 

(jjila _ ja!I J£ Jl 1 jjiaj 

. J pikll 

<■ .ilrijA (J£ Jl 1*1. Wi jjAaII . V 

.lilLlI J 

All of the Arab countries sent a 
delegation to the conference. 
(Again, not only is the plural 
noun after definite, but so is 
the feminine singular adjective 
which modifies that noun. That 
adjective must be made feminine 
singular in this case because 
•£Lil is a non-human noun. See 
Chapter Five, Part A. Also, 
is another plural of Jb. You 
could have used it instead of 

Also, it is better to make 
plural as well. Leaving it singular 
implies that only one delegation 
was sent.) 

Jl Uj jl 3Lyj*ll tJS 

. JAjjJS 

Jl i^9j ^ajl ib A 

All of the delegates attended the 
whole meeting. 

.^-LaakYI (jjyjALall (JS 

J (J£ ujjJja JS .© 

We listened to all of the lectures. 

.l$K CjIjjJoI^aII Jl Uxxouil 

. lgj£ o^jJal *^a! 1 Jl UxaouiI .*1 

The drank coffee in all of the 

Arab restaurants in the city. 

^tUaxll J Sjglll I_jj jjuj 

■ A iOaII Ajj^jslII 

JS J 'jj !J“ 

.AJj-IaJI J 

I read some of the Arabic books. 

«. f 2 
.Aajj*ll c_u£ll jjax j dil_)S 

.^JStll (_llj£]l (J>>» ) t^ljS .A 
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Drill 1 1 - Part II: Translate the sentences below. 


The translations are below. 


Did you read all of the book, Samiir? No. I read 
only some of it. 

.JSaia 

Some of them went to the party. 

-4U-S.M ^-vg.waaj . y 

Widad finished all of her lessons. 

. tgK (_>*• . V 

Samiir only finished some of them. 

. JaSS ' ■ (JaS) jmu . £ 

All of them understood the lesson. 


All of them understood the lesson. 

.(jji 11 .“l 

Some of them understood the lesson. 

•i>“ -V 

All of the employees attended some of the 
meetings. 

. Clsl&LaSakVl J ‘ ^ <j£ .A 
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Drill 12. Each sentence below has a least one word in parentheses followed by a blank space. Put the 
correct form of the word in parentheses in the blank. Then give all case endings for each word in each 
sentence. 


The blanks are filled in below and all case endings are provided. 


The Egyptian women worked in the bank. 

1 

The Arabic magazines were published in Paris. 

(The verb * means “to be published.” The 

adjective must be definite because is 

definite. j*J 1 must also be feminine singular 
since it is modifying a non-human noun. The two 
words are also in the same case.) 

CjjaLa (j-^) 

The president discussed important ideas with the 
ministers. 


We saw new cars in the exhibit. (Note the case 
marker on cj'jlu* . It is a feminine sound plural, so 
it takes two kasras in the accusative. Also, is 

in full agreement with jL« , according to the 
rules of agreement in Arabic. It is feminine 
singular, indefinite, and it is in the accusative case.) 

IIiaLS . £ 

We bought many Arabic books at the book jparket 
in Cairo (Remember, broken plurals like and 

<_£ Ub will take the alif and two fathas when they 
are accusative and indefinite.). 

5_il3£ll ijA Ajjjc. 1 ik (ljIjS) UjJLSI 

.SjAlall ^9 

The French engineers supervised the building of 
these Egyptian dams. (You must have in this 
sentence because it is connected to P jOuJI which is 
a noun-human noun. The adjective 4 jj^-=udl is 
feminine singular for the same reason.) 

s-ljj 45 1 c. A 

The teachers set the educational programs in then- 
country. 

^aUaII cIiLaIxaII -V 

•JajL 4 ^ 

The new university teachers attended the reception 
party. (Note that J-iadl is nominative because it is 
modifying the first term of the idaafa.) 

4 ^ 

.jbiL-vi 
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Drill 13. Rewrite each sentence below making the underlined word(s) dual. Make all other necessary 
changes. 


The answers are below and are also translated 


The two students left the office. 


• LJjfLal! (jo lijj-ail (jlilUall 


. L i il^ol l (jo <■ <■„ .ifUii! . 1 


The two ministers met with the 
two presidents. (Don’t you 
sometimes hate having two of 
everything? Don’t you 
sometimes hate having two of 
everything?) 






You (two) transferred to the 
University of Texas. 


to t 


.(jaLuifS ol •% ^11 Lukul lojjl 


.^LaSj 4.x.a\ ^11 L-'ta'iU . f 


These two books are present in 
the university library. 


4 /i& A ^3 (jl.Jja.jo (jljtjSLSl (jljlA 
• 4jtolaJl 


4JHZa ^3 3 (_j\j£lt I1& . £ 
.Aaolawll 


The two Iraqi students studied 
their two books. 


. Lag°niy (jlldl jail jjtulUall ClujjJ 


.l$jtj£ 4jilj*Jl 4jlUall dtuijJ 


The two newspaper reporters 
attended the two meetings. 


.(jjC.Lala.Vl IjjJaa. S.JjjaJl ^Luiijo 


Si^aJl (jmljo .1 

.^Ua.Vi 


The two correspondents listened 
to these two lectures. 


(jjjlfe J\ 11» ii< VAm l (jloLiljoll 
.(jjSjtJil-v oil 


J\ ^nil aJLuIjoII .V 




lU^sJl 


The two main parties held their 
two conferences in two American 
cities. 


Io^jjojJo (jUuUjjll (jb jjJl OiC. 

.(jjliSLijol (jJjjulo 


sjojj a j-unjjl! (_j jaJ! 33c. .A 

• AjSujoI <Gj.Jo ^3 


The two professors lived in this 
city for two years. 


Sial 4jj.loll ^3 USuo (jljUuiVI 




A n.^1 1 oJA ^3 (jSLjui itLuiVt 

.Alxu S.X&1 


I read your (dual) two famous 
books. 


• (jjjjg .uoll lofijil*^ ililjS 


.jj^loll iAllft tliljS .) * 


I talked with the two presidents 
of the two countries. 


•(jjjSjaoll (_gJjio £0 (.“loK*) 


,<SjJi31 JJ.lo £A CClol£u . 1 1 
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Drill 14. In the sentences below, replace the underlined words with the correct pronoun suffix. Be sure 
to attach the s uffix to the correct verb or preposition. Give all case endings in your answers. 


We studied it a long time. 

.^Ljla 13 j otLuijJ 

We studied in it all day. (JS is in 
the accusative because it is an 
adverbial of time.) 

JS 1 g jS LLuij.3 

I went to it and spoke with him. 

.4jlx 4jl 11 duA 3 

Ahmad is not a student in it. 

• IgjS OUa daaJ jjaJ 

He left them in it. (Normally, I 
would translate this one as “He 
left them there.) 


Did you talk to him in Cairo? 

?SjaIBI AjII dn.'irvl Ja 

This airplane belongs to it. 

r - f 

.Igl S^jjUall sIa 

He has no new students. 

. LJ^Ua Aj ijuA 

They have a private plane. 

+ 1* " 

.A j><ala. o^Ua 

They met them at the Cairo 
airport. 

.ojaIBI _)Ua-» j-9 ^AjLaiml 

We read them at home. (Note 
that although is modified by 

an adjective, that adjective is also 
dropped in our answer. Note 
also that Ia is here translated as 
“them” since it is referring to 
more than one thing.) 

.dmll IaUIjS 

We saw them at the movie 
theater. 



135j t— iljSll liuijj . 1 
jJl JS AjjSBI LLusjJ . t 


‘**'^^*' j (_jjSB 1 ^11 dnA j . V 


lilt IJUa . t 

.A*JaJl 


.jikdi dUiyi .o 


^3 JX&m dn.tr>>* Ja - "t 

?SjaIB1 


.juxt o_)jUail a^A .V 


. ajl=k. LJ^Ua jjiul .A 


a^>jUa (jjnil.uh' (jijjdail .4 


jUa<a 1 jlitlj-ul . ^ ♦ 

.SjAlBi 


.dual! a*j* 11 cdSll ti jS .U 



.U%*J ^9 puvi UjaLS .U 
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We listened to it. 


a 1^11 J\ i r 

I received a letter from him. 

(Jj-aj is a transitive verb in this 
case. Literally, the sentence 
begins “Reached me a letter . . .) 

o in 

.A1a aJLuij 

QA aJLuij .11 

They looked for them. 

o 

• \ g 1 & 

.4_u^jC. t_ii£ (jC- 1 jp-v.j . 1 ° 

You (pi.) studied it for a long 
time. (Note the j placed 
between the pronoun suffix and 
the verb. This is only done for 
tlje conjugation that ends with 



. 4_L^ia Siul 

a±al AJtlll ^lui . 1 f 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 2 


It’s time for more authentic Arabic. Below is a descriptive passage with some fairly complicated 
grammar and vocabulary. As I said regarding the previous authentic exercise, don’t worry about 
grammar and vocabulary that you do not know. Instead, do the following: (The passage is translated in 
the answer key. So, if you wish, you can use that to figure out what you do not understand after you do 
the items below.) 

1. Find all of the pronoun suffixes attached to verbs, nouns, or prepositions. 

2. Find all of the idaafas. 

3. Find any masculine and feminine sound plurals. 

4. Find any adjectives modifying non-human plurals. 

5. Write in all case endings on nouns and adjectives. 

6. Write a two sentence summary in English of the paragraph based on what you can understand. 

All words with pronoun suffixes are written in a 16 point kuficfont. For example: 

All idaafas are underlined. (Remember we are only concerned with idaafas made up of regular nouns. 
Phrases such as Cilc-L, Suare idaafas, but we are treating such items as prepositional phrases.) 

Sound Plurals are in brackets [ ]. 

Adjectives modifying non-human plurals are in funny brackets {} 

All case endings on nouns and adjectives are included below, with the exception of foreign words and 
place names. 

dJLt dilljj jil ^ {Xc. jjx} fU 4P. Sju i&l jlJakj Lrtb 5 * 

ts Ic. p ja. Scott O’Grady ’lWjP 1 pyi' Jb d\£.*j ^ jj 

jLjSJa [pi jSllu] A. P*ll <> diVLil -USa [pPP] ^ ^uUjPM j^l ^ jiJ 

oa F16 jljla o* O’Grady cPl£j -a^j^VI Ajja^ll SUP 

Ji [<jjl j>^] Jla j . t5 ^lLVl JUP Pk 1 XjjjSi 1hi » 1j 3 *US1 f jj Lj dSllal 

jSj .kaa JP1 *P1 < 4 . jPllj jl*Sil elikVl ^ t*iU5 O’Grady 

. jlkaVl LJ [pi jPaJVjj <j£jLPJ 1 JSL SjSill Jljk 


Note the phrase Ajp^-Jl SUP . This is a three-term idaafa. The cl is a preposition. is the first 
term. Here it means “force” as in 1 > “air force.” The second'term is SlP , the plural of 

By itself SUP can mean “infantry.”' The last term is XjjaJ\ which is actually an adjective, but here' is an 
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abbreviation for cjl jSSi 3 so it is treated as the last term of the idaafa. The entire idaafa means “the 

marines.” 

<-ik. is a three term idaafa for the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO), although the 
Arabic phrase does not include a word for “treaty.” g-udLVl is the name for the Atlantic ocean and it is 
always definite. <-*!=» is “alliance” and JU->£ is “north” used as a noun. 

pi jJlaJl j (jSjliaJl JSL is an example of two idaafas being combined into one, being omitted from 

the second idaafa JS1 . This is common in modem prose. Another example of this is with 

jlgill f.\£\ tjc- . Here <je- is implied right before . jLg-ili c.U3l is 

technically an idaafa itself, although I usually don’t call phrases using , JjS , and the like, idaafas. So 
*L£1 is actually interposed between two idaafas here. 

Below is a translation of the passage. 

President Clinton has praised the American pilot who was rescued after six terrifying days in Bosnia. 
He described him as an “American hero” and invited him to the White House. The president contacted 
Captain Scott O’Grady, who was on board one of the American ships in the Adriatic sea, just a few hours 
after his rescue from Bosnia by helicopters belonging to the American marines. Captain O’Grady’s plane, 
an FI 6, had been shot down by a rocket launched by the Bosnian Serbs last Friday while perfo rming a 
patrol for NATO. Officials said that Captain O’Grady avoided falling captive by hiding during the 
daytime and moving only at night. He remained alive during this period by eating grass and insects, and 
drinking rainwater. 
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Drill 15. Transform the sentences below from the perfect into the imperfect indicative (translation: from 
the past tense to the present tense). In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and provide all case endings. 
Make sure you can translate each sentence. As always, the sentences are translated for you in the answer 
key. Also, if you are unsure of the imperfect stem vowels and are not sure how to find them using your 
dictionary, make a guess and then check with the key. 


Did you remember to fully vowel all verbs and include all case endings in your answers? 


Translation of the Present Tense 

Present Tense 

Past Tense 

We study Arabic every day. 

Aojj* 11 Axlil <_>uj.ij 

. ^ jj <JS Aoj jxll AJtill liuiji . 1 

They are writing a book about 
life in Palestine. 

st to 

. jilimla ^a SLaJl <jc. U5S (jji&i 


I am reading about the Muslims 
of America. 


• l£jj<ai ,, Aiu-a jc. CjIjS .r 

You (dual) understand your 
lessons well. 

a o - 

• lijia. LaSjjijji (jbafrSLJ 

.li^Sk. LaSLuijji 1 <HAg.3 .£ 

She lives in Egypt in order to 
study Arabic. 

t 

.AjujxII j»oa jS luJ 


I mention in my article that the 
issue is very important. (Nouns 
after t'J are in the accusative.) 

Aflg <a A jtjidl jl ^a jSil 

* 

.lia. 

AiiJaSll gjlll* til A 

* 

.lia. A<ig a 

They (f. pi.) know this from an 
official source. 

J-ii -£US 11a 

.j-Auaj {ja 11a (jalc- A 

The West Bank is witnessing a 
general strike. 

• Laic. Lll jjjal AjujxII Aitjall .1g tul 

Ijl Jjjal Ajjjill AliJall <**lig .A 

■ Laic. 

You (f. sing.) are eating kibbeh in 
a Lebanese restaurant. 

^».3a<a ^ A&11 jjl^2 

.^jljjl ^a-lrua ^ AjSII Ol£1 .5 

You (f. pi.) are going to the 
university library. 

• AxxUll Ai&* 'JSk’jS 

■ A»jalaJ1 AjSS<a ^1 (j-uAJ .1 ‘ 

Samiira works in the factory. 

.^Itjajill ajiauji j*o*J 

.^‘ujyall ^3 a Jjuajji A 1 

I am leaving them at the airport. 

• jU-B j ^3 

.jlkali <^3 AT 

You (m.pl.) are studying it at 

Cairo University. 

.ojaIIII A tt aL> ^3 IgjjuijiG 

•S jAlill A*jala. ^^3 Ia jaLjijJ - ^ T* 

They (m. dual) are attending the 
boring meeting. 

• tjjatall ^'LaSa.yi jl 

. (JjOaall ^LalaYl 1 -1 £ 

You (f. dual) are obtaining a 
degree in economics. 

. iLjaSaVI ailguli ^C. 

^ ail g >u ^jlc. 1*ili«->^ • 1 ® 

.iL^aVI 
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Drill 16. Negate the sentences below using ^ plus the jussive while at the same time making the 
underlined words plural. Make any necessary changes to the sentence as a result of the underlined word 
being made plural. In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and include all case endings. Below is an 
example: 




° 

.AjtxlaJl A L-tlUail 1 


I did not begin studying these 
foreign languages in secondary 
school. 

4_uijA<all 

4jaja.Vl e^A 4_uil^p Cji-p . 1 

Informed sources did not disclose the reality of the 

situation in the White House, 

"sources," is considered a non-human plural even 

when it does refer to human beings. So it will 

always have feminine singular agreement This 

word also belongs to a category of nouns and 

adjectives known as “diptotes.” These words never 

have nunation. See Chapter Two of Part III for a 

discussion of diptotes. is the active 

participle of the Form VIII verb “to inform 

oneself’.) 

+ •* 0 -• 

4Ju£o. C- £LkiA jluaa t. . Y 

. (_paajVl daJI 

The directors (fem.) did not read 
the report about their new female 
employees. 

(jc- jjjSjII CiIjjAaS! 

(jfr SjaIaII -T 

.a2j.laJl 1 g. dila ja 

The correspondents of these 
newspapers did not obtain all of 
the details. (Did you remember 
to drop the 0 from j* due 

to the idaafa?) 

. (Jjjudlidll J£ 

.Ja^USA JS 

The Iraqi students (f. pi.) did not 
drink all of the coffee. 

‘JS LSI jJl CjUUall UJ& 

.s_ J4 in 

JS 4j§1jxR AjlUali .© 

.ajgB 

We did not return to our 
countries of origin. 

•AjI U jiL (jaJ 

.^L-aVI ^ ^ •*! 


* jj is the correct conjugation here. However, note that the very next word, tliUUall, begins with a definite article. 
Since the hamza of the definite article is supposed to be elided, a helping vowel of kasra should be placed on the last letter 
of the preceding word. Technically, the key should read as follows: . . . tjUUal! . I tend not to do that in this 

book because it confuses the students. 
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Your new teachers did not go to 
their offices. 

e 


They did not live in all of the 
Arabic countries. 

±U\ 'JS ^9 \jk^ fl 

aL (JS 1 j > n .A 

Samiira did not eat in all of the 
Arab restaurants in Washington. 

(JS Sjaaw (JsIj 

^n)i< (JS Sjaajji CilSl . H 

We did not lose (have not lost) 
our confidence in these men. 

. JU jB 122 

• 11a InaG liiaa . 1 ♦ 

They (m. dual) did not write a 
long letter to their Lebanese 
friends. 

s ;= to 

j\ aIUj us .n 

lagituWa 
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Drill 17. Put the correct past-tense conjugation of the verbs in parentheses in the blanks. Fully vowel the 
conjugations. 


I visited Egypt a month ago. 

• &jj (J j) ^ ' 

Samiira said that she is happy. 

.a.Yj» >« Igjj Sjuu dills (Jla) . Y 

The minister returned to his country. 

.asL 31c. . V 

You (m. pi.) undertook this mission. (^H by itself 
means “to stand up.” ^ means “to perform 
something.” The entry under ^IS is the longest one 
in the Hans Wehr dictionary.) 

.4 jlaxll aS$J (^11) . £ 

We became teachers in the school. 


They (f. pi.) swam in the sea. 

^ (^Ic-) Cj^ •*! 

The people walked through the streets of the city. 


They arrived here. (You may also see IjjW- .) 

.Ua lj$.La. ^A .A 

The boy was afraid of the foreigner. 

J,WV1 QA .lljll (_«lst ((...tl A) A 

We slept in the Nile hotel in Cairo. 

•a jaIISI Jill! {JOiS Ixaj (^»lj) . 1 • 

The ministers returned to their county after a visit 
to America at the expense of the citizenry. 

45^ ■*** 45^' ' J jj® * ^ ' 

.(jiilal jaI! (. v ,)Imi,^ Jc. 

I said that to the director yesterday. 

.Uaa\ 11 (ills (Jla) Ul AT 

You drove the car. 

.a jIauJI disi (ala) dJ A r 

You (f. sing.) took a nap under the tree. (The 
middle radical of this verb is a , not a waaw. It 
means “to take a nap.”) 

.ij> will diad dila (Jla) diil . ) £ 

She visited the Middle East. 

•JaaajYl (JJ^ll j ( j' j) A© 
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Drill 18. Convert the sentences below to the present tense. Then negate them using ^ plus the jussive. 
In your answers, fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings. 


The answers are below, along with translations of the model sentences. 


Translation of Model 
Setence 

Jussive 

Present Tense 

Model Sentence 

I visited Egypt every 
year. 

. <Llui <J£ ^1 

• Aiw £j£ jjjl 

• Ajua (JS jao) dl_J j . 1 

They returned to their 
country after visiting the 
Middle East. 

•JaaajVl jjaill o jLj 

.JawjVi ?jk3 

^xj Ijjlc- . Y 

•JaaajYl (jj^aail 0 jlj j 

He got up at 8:00. 

% 

AxUall ^3 ^ jl 11 fl 

• Aialjll 

A£.Lall ^ f jjll Cja 

. Aialiill 

j fjSB 6- -T 

.A_Lalfi]l AX- 1 tall 

We said that to him. 

.aJ liiii “ji 

• A! tilli tJjSj 

.AltilliUSa .£ 

You (m. pi.) slept in the 
Hilton hotel. 


•"(j-Ai*'' (3^9 

j-iia ^ .0 

•U.A*" 

She was very afraid of 
him. 

. Ijaa£ AJLa l ^1 

Aix LjIaj 

. 1 jai£ Ajx (.“.talA .*1 

The people walked in 
the streets amidst the 
cars. (This happens a 
lot in Cairo.) 

jLuail 

^ jisn ^ ^un jAj 

• Cjl jloaall Jaaaj 

. dll JxuiJ 

The husband was 
jealous of his wife. 

(Jc- £ j j*' °yk £ 


15k- 

.Ajatjj 

They sold me this car 
for one thousand dinars. 

ejluall a jub ^1 1 JPJLU f 
. jliij u>L 

-J - • 

.jliO ( Alt-3 

V «» ■- • 

Sjlojmll e^A ^1 l_jC.U . ^ 

. jlLj i_ilL 

You (f. sing.) visited all 
of the major Arab cities. 

.Ajuaiijll Ajjjsdl 

AjjjxI) jiAll £j£ (jJJjJ 2 

.AxuujjII 

^jXall JS Cjjj . 1 * 

.A nimjll AjujxSI 

They arrived in America 
in the sixties. 

. nvuJl 

<^9 ISj J-l 458 

.OLuLuiil 

t5^ ' ' 

. dil mtall ^3 
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We returned to our 
house at 10:00 at night. 

llnj ^1 !i*j ^1 

Ajc-Lall ISjj 

.JjliL SjaSlxil 

^ ^ ^ * 

. JJ1L S jJiUll A^LJ! 

They (f. pi.) did all of 
the work in the office. 

* 

.i_j2La]l 

^ <Ja*J 1 Jfu 

^ Ja*]1 J£j jjaS . i V 

.(_u£a!1 

You lived in Baghdad in 
the summer and 
returned in the fall. 


l^A jliij 

yj ijaJ J <■ «u«ali 
. 1 — LjjaJI 

ta* ^ CiJlc. . 1 £ 

^2 Cj^c. j c 

.L_ijjaJi 

They (m. dual) feared 
for their parents. 

.U&pli j ^Ic- lilikj 

• Logjillj LS lc. jjliU-j 

• lAgjjilj ^Ic- liU. . ) ° 

He flew from Amman to 
London. 

ijUc. qa jJaj 

.(jJdl 

•u-^ u^ 1 u-» 

45-11 (jlaC. fjA jUa . 1 3 

-JJj] 

Calm prevailed over the 
area, and suddenly. 
Superman appeared in 
the sky. 

^jlc. p. tluU id 

jg°hi slaJSj AHaldl 

aILIaII ^jlc. ^ jOgJI ijjju 

^kjSLaij 

.S.Ia*u11 ^2 

^Ic> £ J«lgi! jLuJ • ^ V 

s 

jgJa elaLSj AjJaloll 
• C-LajuJI ^3 "(jlAjjjia" 

You (f. sing.) sold it to 
them. 

lg.-W.UJ 


.^gJ l$J*J . 1A 

She lived in Tunis for 20 
years. 

(JAJ JJ ^ ^1 

«• # 

•Ajjm 

(jaj JJ ^ ^)2u*J 

ss 

«• . 

•4Juui 

<j«J JJ ^3 diullc* . ) ^ 

.Ajuu 

They (f. dual) became 
teachers in the 
university. 

^2 IjAmaj ^1 

-fbe-alaJS 

1j . Y • 

.Aa.Al.BL.il 
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Drill 19. Rewrite the sentences below making the underlined words plural. Make all other necessary 
changes. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 


The answers are provided below. The translations provided are for the answers. 


All of the students returned to 
their countries after the trip. 
(Remember that when <J£ is 
placed before the verb, the verb 
will agree with the noun or 
pronoun following Jl) 

J\ Ijjlfr ^Uall 'JS 

s^L jlc. iijlUa (JS . ^ 

.2-La.jJI 

The professors did not say 
anything about that in their 
lectures. 

^3 (jC. Lumj o jjLuiVl 

^3 lilil (jG- 1 mu itluiVl (Jsj ^1 • ^ 

The men are visiting their female 
friends in a month. (Remember 
that the accusative marker for a 
feminine sound plural is a kasra, 
not a fatha.) 


AjLii-a jj jj -T 

All of the teachers in this school 
are Lebanese. (In an equational 
sentence, the predicate will agree 
in number and gender with the 
noun or pronoun following Jl 
That is why is masculine 

plural in the answer. 

Furthermore, since jjajlLl is the 
predicate of the equational 
sentence, it is in the nominative 
case.) 

. jjjjLul 

AjuijAaII s3A ^3 (jji (JS . i 

Muslims seek refuge in God from 
Satan, the cursed. (You may 
sometimes hear someone say, for 
short, jc-' when they hear 

or see something awful. I find 
myself saying it when I watch the 
Orioles play.) 

/j\ QA AiHj 

Q A a11\j 

I saw the new Syrian directors in 
the office. (You can also use the 
plural *1 and say 

. . . .) 

.t jiSall 

.(—ulLall j^3 
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The Kuwaiti female students 
became excellent directors. (I 
know this is a stupid sounding 
sentence. However, did you 
remember the correct case 
endings for jH** cjl jjju ?) 

d)LuJ_j£J! CjUUJi 

.£j\ jtLa-a 

SjjAo cjjL-a ‘ULjSll .V 

All of the soldiers did not sleep in 
the tent. (The plural of is 

jjia. . Usually, a nisba will take a 
sound plural, but there are a few 
exceptions. uiU', the plural of 
is the most common one.) 


.4xi-UI ^ J£ fL .A 

You (m. pi.) did not live in these 
cities a long time. 

^jAaII o AA 1 jJuxj 

dAx AjjAaJI d AA ^2 Ixj dul • ^ 

We did not visit them in their 
new houses. 

.SOjOaJl ^ f&jy, -J 

. JjOsJI ^ fA jjj jd . 1 ‘ 
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Drill 20. Put the correct conjugation of the verb at the end of each sentence in the blank. Use the past 
tense. Fully vowel the verb conjugations. 

The answers are below and the sentences have been translated 


I built a new house in Washington. 

(l5^) t**vm Ijl . \ 

The professor invited her students to the party. 

(Ico) Igj^Ua SilluiYi l'TT . Y 

The students forgot their Arabic books. 

(<^^) Ijjuu (-iiUall .T 

We remained in Jordan for one year. 

(i^i) J - * 

You recited the Quran every day. 

(^3) . fJg J£ JjSll Zid .o 

The professor was pleased with her students. 


The employees met the director. 

(igQ) ljSl .V 

Important talks took place between the two 
presidents. 


The government was harsh on the people. 

(IjiS) ■ <■;,!» itill ^Ic. 4jSjSaJI lIloJ . 5 

They built this university in five years. 

fjuAA. ^ 4ju»LaJl oOA . 1 * 

The professors threw their lazy students into the 
sea. (Do not confuse SiiluiVl with SitLaVl.) 

(< s*J ) • ^LsSll \°j*j SjSluiVl . 1 ^ 

We invited them to the wedding. 

. (jii j*II -It 

The teachers met the new director of the school. 

.S^UJiaJl (jjll CiLsjAaII .IT 

They forgot everything. 


The girl cried because she forgot to study Arabic. 

.AjjjjJI 4jjiI 4jV dilill , \ o 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 3 


The article below is an abridged version of an article that appeared in the newspaper on 

July 28, 1995. Go through the article and find every hollow and defective verb you can. If you can, 
include hollow and defective verbs in Forms II-X in addition to those in Form I. 

Then identify the subject of each of these verbs and the direct object if there is one. 

What percentage of total verbs in the article are hollow and defective? 

Write a two-sentence English summary of the passage. As usual, do not worry about new 
vocabulary. The passage below is translated in its entirety in the key, so you can always look there. 

All hollow and defective verbs are underlined Subjects of these verbs are in bold type. Their objects 
(there is only one) are in a larger type than the rest of the article 

If you count every instance of every verb that appears in the article, the total number of verbs in the 
article is 23. The total number of hollow verbs in the article is seven. Again, this number includes 
each instance of the appearence of each hollow verb. The number of defective verbs is six. None of 
these six appears more than one time. So, more than fifty per cent of the verbs in this article are either 
hollow or defective. You will probably find that this percentage is typical. These verbs cannot be 
avoided. These figures do not take into account active participles, passive participles, or verbal nouns 
derived from hollow and defective roots. If you were to look for these words, you might find that almost 
half the article is composed of words from hollow or defective roots. 

The passage is translated below. 


Ajujill .^2 ^LuIjjwoVI (jauxll jLuHjl ejlc-j (Jjx. dAjJajlixll <■ 

jjiSVl c_Lui (Jj (jx dl*3 j AjjlaaiVl 4 a..u3 AjuJoj jxluil (J inan .iau Oc. -1*J 4 Vi-k x ' l 

CjLuajlixll (jlj sUxll AjLuix (Jjx, ^ ^ (jl <JlSj 

.(Jojl jjjj! "C£U" ^ t gatl na l m 


.AjujjjVI .Marital dlL^ajlixll jjU t il 1.1a. (Jj^jujxII life ijfc j 

Jflj . /jjj-ia ijlildl fjc. Ja _ytjJa.ll t JauijVl Jjjjuil) ^ jlx. CjLjajlLall ... i l ium ) Ci-x jSSl ^3 tlialSj 

(jjj'n In mlill {j^l ^2 CiLxOjIaaII q\ (_gj i JjJJJ (jxxl (Jl^ 

.4U 
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.jjjjjlaJI (jJJ LLjasll j (jlaill Ajuuijx j < U .« aL» ^jjSLui (.. ’‘il t Ja jlLaH jjl ^ VjK u iUl l c_sLjal j 

V Aajjjaualili (jxjJa AjjJaill »3 a " jjl ^11 \ jjLuLe alxall 4aua3 (J_ya. (■ " il^a jlLal' (J^Li (_gis_j 

.UDUal I4JC. £• jskjij (j* L>^J 


J>\ (£*^dj .JaLJi J jOsw Ajfljll JS (jl jjjj J 5 j 

dilaik^LuaH (JiLjj <Uja^all 4jjJa]1 ^3 ^IojI^uiVI (jJuaJ) jLuajjl Sjlc-L (jljjV tJ**aj5ll 

^SLaJl (jiiia-jj] dlblaJijl $.1 j^.]j ^jrinJ-tuilal' 


Palestinian Official Calls for International Arbitration 

The Palestinian-Israeli negotiations regarding the redeployment of the Israeli army in the occupied 
West Bank will be resumed the day after tomorrow, after an interruption which lasted several days as a 
result of the suicide operation which took place near Tel Aviv last Monday. A Palestinian official said 
that the Palestinians want international arbitration regarding the issue of water and that the talks will 
resume in Eilat in northern Israel. 

The statements of this official came to put an end to predictions that the negotiations will be held in 
one of the European capitals. Israel had recommended that the talks be resumed outside of the Middle 
East in order to lessen the pressure on the negotiators, and the Egyptian foreign minister had said that the 
talks will be conducted in one of the European capitals. However the Palestinians opposed this. 

The Palestinian official added that the negotiations will be comprehensive and expanded (to include) 
all of the committees and all of the issues between the two sides. He denied that the negotiations on the 
issue of water had been postponed, pointing out that “this issue falls within the rubric of Palestinian rights 
from which we cannot waver at all.” 

The Israeli foreign minister said that all of the delegations will meet again during the coming week. 
The two sides are striving to arrive at an agreement for the redeployment of the Israeli army in the 
occupied West Bank, transferring civil authority to the Palestinians, and the holding of elections for the 
self-rule council. 
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Drill 21 . Each sentence below contains one or two blanks. At the end of each sentence there is either 
one verb or two which have been taken from the sentences. Put the correct conjugations of the verb(s) in 
the blank(s) for the past tense, the present tense, and for the jussive with ^1 . 

In the center column in the chart below are the appropriate conjugations. In the left column each 
sentence is translated based on the past tense being used in the blank. 


An Arab diplomatic source 
mentioned that secret contacts 
took place (have taken place) 
between Libya and Tunisia. 

° - t «* °y. ' ' 

fd ‘ <S ‘ ^ 

jSo . ) 

diVL-ajj (jl 

ox 

(iSO*) ‘O^jij 

Egypt prevented the taking place 
of any rapprochement between 
Algeria and Libya. 

(Jau jd 4 (J | jaj 4 Uill -> 

O >J-»A . y 

Jj' j=d' OH <-l (S' dj J-la. 

(JU) .Ujlj 

The Tunisian president invited 
the Egyptian president to the 
summit conference. 

t jc-Jj 4 Ico 

Jdjji' r, 

^1 1 (JJUJ j] 1 ^^juujCall 

(Iftj) .<as1I 

Prominent French officials 
complained about activities the 
Israeli ambassador undertook. 

jd 4 4 

t 

fJb i fjSL, t 

• i 

diUaLuLi d 

Reliable sources said that the 
Egyptian government intended to 
improve relations between itself 
and Libya. 

ijii 4 [JjSj 4 cjJla 

o- o - , 

_JJU 4 1 4 

jJL^a . o 

Oi m*** 

— -^ujI OXJ dlUDLcll 

(iSji 

The United Nations tried to help 
the developing countries. 

4 4 i » 

(This verb belongs to the fairly 
rare category of verbs which 
have an alif maqsuura in both 
tenses.) 

.1 

.AjaLaII S^C-Luia S^aJAll 
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Congress approved a plan which 
called for producing a large 
number of military tanks. 


The American administration 
intended to inform Kuwaiti 
officials that America was afraid 
of the occurrence of any 
rapprochement between Russia 
and Iran. 


The book entitled “The Days” 
narrated (told) the story of the 
life of Taha Hussein. 


Arabic sources confirmed that 
the foreign minister’s plan had 
died. 


The students forgot to complete 
all of the homework. 


The delegates remained in Cairo 
three days. 
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i f 2 1 ‘ts^ 


^c. Jjilj .V 

jjc. jrtub 

.AjjjaJi CjUIjaII (jA jjjS 


••• | ••• • 
JJJ aJ i 4 l — 1 J J 

i i -aliJi ( liiaLk 


AjSjjaVI SjtaVl .A 



O* . 


u'jd' ua J' 

(eiU. - t_Sji) .U-JJJ 


JJi H ‘ i/JJi ‘ <-SjJ 


y*Vr uusn 

4_la SLttk 4 w-i^ 

(iJjj) -u ***■ 


L-lAJ 4 C_J ^XJ 4 L-Ulx 


jj j j 

(°4 


IjJuUJ ^1 l /jjJOUJ l I JJ...W 


«J3LUi ^ 1 


(^J) .CiL*1 jB J£ IjLcki "J 


40 ••O'' t " O *•<> " 4 4*^ 

H ‘ UJ*S 4 • J** 






(<-£) . f U 52S3 
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Drill 22. Convert the sentences below into the present tense, then negate them using the jussive. Fully 
vowel all verbs in your answers and include all case endings. 

The answers are in the chart below along with a translation for each model sentence. 


We had full trust in our 
friend. 

.<£11 J£ lijOn-ij jjj ^1 

.<£11 <J£ lijOwij (jj£j 

JS 1 'Sj| U£j . 1 

.<£11 

They promised to go 
with him to the police 
station. 

( 5 ^' y_llAAJL ojIolo ^1 

. <ia^uil 1 fet-a 

Remember that the alif 
is dropped in the jussive 
when a pronoun suffix is 
attached. You do not 
write fl - You do 

write o jd . 

^1 Ajuo ujIaaIL <j jlxi 

.<la_yuil 1 a 

<jua cjUilb ojlc - j . Y 

.<Ljiil 1 jia-# <^-11 

I gave a book to her. 

• 41 OS 1 _aI 

.41 OS La! 

.L$i LIS iluAj .V 

Israel invaded Lebanon. 
(The verb in this 
sentence is not an 
assimilated verb. It is 

o 

'jc- , j and is 
defective.) 

0 - 

.(jlid (Jjji^juil ^1 

0 

.jjlLl jj*2 

.(jUd (JjjIjjuo) tlijc. . £ 

The man fulfilled his 
promise to her. 

. IgJ ole - jj ^1 

.1^1 ole-ji ck»jl' 

Jajll tsij 

Nancy found Arabic 
difficult. 

<_UJjtl1 !laj ^1 

ss 

«• 

.< \s\ Ajjjxll ^juulj .laj 

<jjj*11 j^juuL (."lArtj .1 

You (m. pi.) described 
Egypt as being very 
beautiful. 

l$jL 1 jSb*au 

* 

.1.1a. <Lbta 

if " 

4 Igjlj jjuaa (jjLuaJ 

IgjL ^ISbuoj .V 

.1.1a. <liAa 

The minister arrived at 
Cairo. 

.SjaIIII ^1 

.SjaISII (^11 Jj jjll U-aJ 

.SjaLII 


* j f 

In sentence seven, note that the verb j is often accompanied by ju meaning here “as.” The <-i is the preposition 
which often goes with the verb and o' is a particle which is always followed by an accusative noun or pronoun. For more on 
a 1 see Part n. Chapter Four. 
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War broke out between 
Iran and Iraq. 

u'jd' OH VP £& ^ 

U ! Ji' OH 40*- y 3 

* - a 

OH L r i J*‘ ( ^ i * a J 

u'ji' 

He inherited a great deal 
of money from his 
paternal uncle. 

dh 4 ' VLa 

£ 

qa IjaS VLa djjJ 

£ja ^ VLa ^ * 

.<AC. 


’ Remember that u ja. is feminine. 
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Drill 23. Put the correct past tense conjugation of each verb in parentheses in the blanks provided. Then 
give the verb in the present tense and then in the jussive. Fully vowel the verbs used in your answers. 


The conjugations are in the center column and translations for each sentence for the past tense are in 
the left column. 


The people doubted the veracity 
of their president. 


(&Z) .> 

»ij\j 

This expert solved all of our 
problems. 

^1 i i (Jk 

(da.) ah 11a .y 

.U1£Ua JS 

We wanted to say something. 

^ jj J jj t j 

-V 

. \ U.M d_J^ (jl 

I considered this man among the 
most important men in our 
country. 

'dd t lie.1 i ’cSTSc. 

M Ul .£ 

.UoL (jx 13 a 

The Arab armies fled from the 
enemy. 

‘ J4> ‘ l ->j2 

U) •» 

This indicated the depth of his 
understanding of the subject. 

D’d £ * Lfe » 

(Jj) liA .1 

.f> jjSb ijaII <Laga (jAC. ^giC- 

You (m. pi.) dissolved parliament 
without reason. 

1 _ylaj ^1 i (jjlaj t 

(d^) .V 

• L ^ a u j4? (jtaijjll 

I wanted to know who took his 
place. 

‘Sj\ i %'j] l ll&fj 

(Jaj i (JskJ i (Jk. 

The phrase da- means “He 

took his place.” When the verb 
has this meaning, the imperfect 
stem vowel is a kasra. See Hans 
Wehr. 

.A 

(Ja.) U 1 

The advanced countries furnished 
Iran and Iraq with modem 
weaponry. 

9 f ** » 3 0.9" 

.IaJ aJ ( AaJ 1—1 -3a 

(^.) 2ujS1a 11 iSLfl .‘t 

(jl jxllj tj' *»' 

<a-LuiLi 
«• * 
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The project was approved. (The 
verb p means literally “to be 
completed” and “to take place.” 

It is usually followed by a verbal 
noun. The verbal noun should be 

l i L_b9J 

(p) A * 

translated in the passive voice 
and p itself should be left 
untranslated.) 
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Drill 24. Worksheet on ^41. Negate each sentence below using the appropriate form of Fully 
vowel in your answers and include all case endings. 


The answers are in the central column below. The answers are also translated in the left-hand column. 


Fariid is not a student. 

• LlUa djS 

.l_jlUa dji . 1 

I am not a student. 

.Liu, 

.JUaLl .Y 

I am not the student. 

.LJIL11 &L1 

.ju»ii Li .r 

Fariid is not an Iraqi student. 

• UisljC. LlUa djfl (jUl 

•(/'jc- ** 

We are not Iraqi students. 

U1L LL.1 

.(jjaSl^t i— iU» 

They (f. pi.) are not Iraqi 
students. (Remember the correct 
case marker for the accusative of 
feminine sound plurals.) 

.dlSljc. dLlUa (jU 

.dllflljC. dLlUa .*1 

I am not the director of the 
office. 

i t“unl 

.i_u!Lall jjd LI .V 

We are not the directors of the 
office. 

.L-ufLoll LLul 

!. '•<< .A 

You (m. pi.) are not famous 
directors. 

t 

OiJi ** 

•UJJJ*"* UJJi^ (*■“* •** 

Your office is not far from here. 

.life qa Ida) (jiul 

.La fjA dau tidfflU . 1 ♦ 

The university library is not far 
from here. 

S t 

. liA £ja odxj 4.»<aUll 4 y&A dLjl 

. La qa % d*j <xxUJl a.C&a .11 

Kuwaiti actors are not very 
famous in the Arabic world. 

OiJM 

^Ull ^ 

U JJJ6-^A -jjHa-all . 1 Y 

His teachers are not from 

Lebanon. 

.^jliil QA OJJils US (_)jul 

.(jLil fj A OJaIaA . 1 T 

My teachers are not Lebanese. 
(Remember that the sound plural 
endings when combined with the 
possessive suffix is become for 
all cases.) 

• oiffi 1 *1 

. ^ a!» a . 1 £ 

You (f. pi.) are professors of 

Cairo University. 

t 

•S^aLII 4juala. dll jLuil 

•SjaLII <juala. dLUJ jjlil . 1 ® 

You (m. pi.) are not the famous 
directors. 

* - 

• QJJJ& >a<all (j_j jJ-Lall ^Oll . 1 *1 

The artists (f. pi.) are not famous. 

• Clil t**< 1 il 

.dl diLLill .IV 

You (f. pi.) are not the famous 
artists. 

# f 

• dll j_j^juLa! 1 dLLill (jjU 

. dil jjg in<vll dLLill jpjl . 1 A 
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Drill 25. Negate the sentences below using the correct form of o^- Then put the sentences into the past 
tense using the correct form of Then negate each sentence using ^ plus the jussive. In all of your 
answers fully vowel the verbs and give all case endings. For example: 

t 

• dudl jjaw i (jlS .dudl <^3 jaa*# • 

The answers are below. All of the answers are translated in the left-hand column. 


They (f. pi.) are not students in 
this school. 

They were students in this 
school. 

They were not students in this 
school. 

^ CjlalLla 

t 

e2A ^2 CLlUlUa jjS 

t 

• &2A ^3 CjldUa ^1 

.AjlujAaIS ojlA ^2 djUIUa (jA . 1 

Samiir is not a poor (unfortunate) 
prisoner. 

Samir was a poor prisoner. 

S ? - 

« ^ 

s s 

.1 \ 


Samir was not a poor prisoner. 

9 9 t 


You (m. pi.) are not teachers 
here. 

You were teachers here. 

t 

tot 

. liA 

* 

. UA *T 

You were not teachers here. 

. liA 


The teachers are not present in 
the office. 


U J j • * 

.1 nSall 

The teachers were present in the 
office. 

LfcP. J+J* UJ** 

.cjl&aII 


The teachers were not present in 
the office. 

t 

.(.jlSalt 


The professors (f) are not in the 
university library. 

The professors were in the 
university library. 

The professors were not in the 
university library. 

• AjuoLaJi AjjSLa ^2 d)l jliuiVl CjLul 

A j*iS«a dll jtLuiVI dul£ 

• AjtxlaJl AA&a ^2 dililiuiSn . ® 
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Her husband is not a 
correspondent for the “Al-Sha’b” 
newspaper. 

Her husband was a 
correspondent for the “Al-Sha’b” 
newspaper. 

Her husband was not a 
correspondent for the “Al-Sha’b” 
newspaper. 

5 " 

SjjjaJ l$kjj <j4* 

II »ttl» 

. L-lXjuLli 

l$kjj iJS, 

\4ajar 

9 f - 

ja “(j£j fl 

SJjjaJ Wjj 

".LJauSlV' 

The religious centers are not in 
this area. 

The religious centers were in this 
area. 

The religious centers were not in 
this area. 

s f 

ja AjLjII jSl jA\ 

.AHaLall alft 

9 % - 

9 f f - 

^ jSI jaII (j£2 

.a£1o1a 11 al& 

.SILidl 

You (f. pi.) are not nurses in the 
hospital. 

You were nurses in the hospital. 
You were not nurses in the 
hospital. 

% 

fo> 

* ~ 


We are not important officials in 
the government. 

We were important officials in 
the government. 

We were not important officials 
in the government. 

.Aa jSaJI ^2 ^j±a£a q 1 uwl 

* > 

.4-8 J^ii ^ Q±A£A jjJ JJJJK8 US 

% , 

•4-a ijSaJl 

tjSLl 

.4-ajSaJt 

You (f. sing.) are not a new 
employee. 

You were a new employee. 

You were not a new employee. 

99 * 

• t ** 1 1 n\ 

# ss of 

CLuS 

9 9 + 

-a.li.la. 4jL3a_$x jSj ^1 

-o.iJ.la. Cut A « 
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Drill 26. Review. Negate each sentence below in an appropriate way. Fully vowel all verbs and give all 
case endings in your answers. Examples: 

• Ajj jxl! V Ui .Axjjal! {jajj! lil 


• AxjjaJl ,—ui jJj .AxjjxII CltuijJ 

l3ja. jx jOAi x (jiul • jaxall ^3 3ja.jx J* 4 " 1 


The answers are below. The model sentences have been translated. 


I understood all of the lessons 
which I have studied up until 
now. 

* 5 o _ • z 

Iglui j3 (jji jj.il! <J£ fl 

Igiui J 3 ^1 jujjill (J£ <."lxgA . 1 

•o 

I spent a week in Morocco. 

* 


We were in the embassy when 
the news reached us. 

1 nlLaj lx3jc- a jliuill ^3 jSj ^1 

.jbiVi 

\.»Lx» j Laiic. a jliuil! ^3 US . V 

0 UkVi 

They promised him that they 
would travel with him to India. 

. Ja$ll ^jll Ajix jLjJLj a j3*j ^1 

. AigJl ^1 Ajlx jLuJL ajiC-j . £ 

I understand all of my lessons. 

tJS (4®' v 


Samiir visits his friends in the 
Middle East every year.* 

^ aelili-al J* 4 " JJ Ji V 
.Aixi JauijVl 

a>5» <^3 af-lsij^al JXAx. JJJJ .1 

• Aiui JS JauijV! 

The husband fulfilled his promise 
to his wife. 

•^■jjl ?3&jj ^jjl' Mi fl 

•■^4-jjl ®3frji ^jjl' 15 * J * V 

Freedom of the press is a 
fundamental right. (Literally, 
“among the fundamental rights.”) 

Jj jSaJl jx Ailauxall Ajja. cluiul 

. Aj.ml.mV' 

(jjjiLaJ! jx Ailaxuall Ajja. .A 

•Axx.lu.Vl 

We said that he is crazy. 

. jjWx Ail (Jaj ,jJ 

. j jia-a Aj! Uis . H 

The Arab delegate is present in 
his office. 

5 - 

<^3 bj=-jx ^JJ*i' i-Jj3ixll (jiul 

. AiiSx 

<^3 3 ja. jx J*1 1 CJj3ixll . 1 ‘ 

• AjjSx 
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You (f.s.) write many letters. 

( JjUj is a diptote so it has only 
one fatha and will not have 
nunation.) 

.Sji!£ Y 

.0 jjSS (JjLuij (jjmiSj . ^ ^ 

The ministry denied the news 
about the hostage. 

hhh 

.AjjAjll 


* Words such as *12.^1 and which end with an alif and a hamza show the following seats for the final 
hamza when a pronoun suffix is attached. “His friends” in the nominative is a , in the genitive it is 
and in the accusative, the hamza has no seat, . If these words do not have a pronoun 

suffix attached, no seat is given to the hamza. 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 4. Below is another article taken from from July 10, 1995, 

page 4. Go throu gh this article and find every Form I verb and identify it as sound, hollow, defective, 
assimilated or doubled. Then identify the subjects of these Form I verbs and identify the direct objects if 
they have one. Then write up in English a two or three sentence summary of what the article is about. 
Don’t worry about new vocabulary. If you wish to use your dictionary you may do so, but I would 
recommend using it little or not at all. The passage is translated in the key. 


Each Form I verb in the passage appears in order in the chart below. The verb is displayed in the chart 
as it appears in the text. The chart also identifies the type of each Form I verb and gives its subject and 
direct object (if any). Following the chart, the passage is translated in full. 


Direct Object (if any) 

Type 

Subject 

Verb 


sound 




sound 

»\2 

(passive voice) 


defective 

im 



hollow 

j \\ . till: 

ZrJlS 


hollow 

»ian 



sound 




sound 

sjLsyi 

t t O v. 


hollow 

*12» 



doubled 




sound 

(“It” is implied.) 

(passive) 


defective (see special 
section on this verb in 
Part IE) 


iSJi. 


assimilated 

(“It” is implied) 

% - 

• * «* 


doubled 

'J&J 



hollow 


3* 


doubled 

Ltskii 

f 3 


defective 

;iii 



hollow 

(“It” is implied) 

3* 


defective 


(A sister of u^) 
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sound 

(“It” is implied) 



defective 

Cal23Uall 

" 

•-•J?* 

i *■ n 

hollow 

dila3l -> all 

dial 3 


hollow 

(^ Lulal! 

CP 


sound 

(^ Laalall 

'jki 


tillall (jaa (_£jaj i ^laaa.1 
-IjSJJ' l r J >>- fJC. jj 


(jaa - ^ *11 ^ ^jaoaVI (ja 3^VI |»JJ <j3al (^3 3!fr (_£j*a $113 fjc- (-jllall Aalaal joal A 1 ~l j3Laaa dl t *5 

^ijjJI Jfcoili ^ $11111 t5J?- J -(j-sj^-dl 3j£al i-aja. ^aC. j (jaalaiaj <j3 jVI (JaIc. (ja*a=k lilLall 

. J^Ua (ja jaa, jaaVI 3$a«JI AjLL 5 jjdaaxa (j3al AaaUaajall 4 r g» « ftl».i l ua ijia. ^S \ jll tillall 


j& i jTii t »i ■ , .,' y| ^jjlu ^Ul yAuiaJt lilLall (ja (j-alaL i_iila ^^Ic. $laa $ta>. $.11111 (jl j3l n-iall villa dllla j 

^'-■1/' j ^dalall ^Lxll Jaaljjuilj (j3jVl (jaa ^LuJl (jlijl £-^ja 3xa (jaali. (JfLia (jlaC- 4aa3jYI A a > <->l » 1 1 ^2 

^ 2 (jJjVl J (Jail jail (jaa t^ljliuall (Jaxll (Jauij JxuijVI (jjaill A^laaa ^3 AjlSjjaII jlu l A a l l (Jja. jlijlall 

. jltl->«all tilla A^a^.1 ja 


dllijC. juila y nl-liiiUU yuaajll yJJ (JjUl jllaVl <— lllc-l ^3 $1*. $11131 I3A jl SjLSVI j3idj 
(jluaJl t-aUuaaV (^jlaJI (jj-“) (>» ^ojl 3frja 3a3aa jlua Jaaijail JiJJ jiJH OJ* A “J 

.Aaa jxll A it^rvll ja (^laal jaiVI 


83^1 A_uaillj (JaJl (jl (_£jaj Aaa jill AljJall ja (^laal jaiVI (jliaaJI L_iLa»_uial yaa jlxa 3jSulIl (jl jSiaj 

. j3jVI £<a Ajjjoij (^Ic- $laa ^aa (jl (..aaa AUaiall 

^lliual (^lall jjojVI jloljall (^3 3jSalll t_jl ja £a dsjaaj ^laal jaiVI (^j3jV 1 jlUYI 3a! 33 jAlaaaj jl£j 
4a jSa. Igall dlLaajj (^all djUliaVl Aj j$>. i_jl jjj 3jSalll ^aC. j (jiajlc. (jaa. (^i (JllaVl Aajjluijll AljU-aali 

.(jlal^all yi lA3i3a 1 jjjjn$>j (jjmilimWH (jaalj (ja-uil ojlaL (Jaxll 


~jf, j i ^ ><1 (ja (jj>a-k (ilLallj jAlalaj (jaj (^jjuJI $11111 (jC- cauaSll ^a j^L-aal! (ilia ^^Ic. $laaj 
(^13 jVI (JaUJI (jaa bjjui (^La (jl y^aj^iall (ja (jl£ t^^^ailall (jaSVl (_5 J=>- J=>-' frill (jC- v_La£ll jS] 3jSalll 
.^jJalall j^Jlll (^i 3a3a. L-J^a. (Ja£aaal Aliluul (jl&l (_^3l) j 3 ijSal L_s^^. ^3 (jaLuill ^aC-^11 (^lal 3aSa3j 
(jaic-La dial 3 33 (^aialall ^ jiuiVI ^ (^a3jV 1 (JaLJIj jAlajua (jaa Ca^a. (^ill da\a3la!all (jl J^3j 
(jaa ^'l^aaall AJU9& ^ Sc- t_a^>3 (jC. d^atalla (jjm'S lillall ^aAl (.*nrw t4a*uLual! laLjasll (ja 33C- (J^ja. dajSjaj 
. jaaLa (j,Tk,jLal Aajla yi Aaa. jlaJ! jajj (. jxii a ^ > Jal. a H ^ (Jauia ylS (j3ll (^ial taalallj 3jSalll ^afr j 
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A Secret Meeting Between King Hussein and the Head of the Likud Party in London 


Israeli journalistic sources have disclosed a secret meeting held in London Sunday of last week 
between King Hussein, the monarch of Jordan, and Benjamin Netanyahu, the head of the rightist 
opposition Likud party. The meeting took place in the country palace located south of the British capital, 
London. The king’s brother. Crown Prince Hasan Bin Talal also attended the meeting. 

These sources said that the meeting came about on the basis of a special request on the part of King 
Hussein, who had previously hosted Netanyahu in particular, in the Jordanian capital, Amman, after the 
signing of the peace accord between Jordan and Israel last year. The two sides discussed (at that time) 
the dangers expected in the Middle East region and means for joint action between Israel and Jordan in 
confronting these dangers. 

It should be pointed out that this meeting took place in the aftermath of the agreement between the 
Palestinian president Yasir Arafat and Shimon Peres, the Israeli foreign minister, regarding setting the 
date of the 25th of the current month of July for the withdrawal of the Israeli Army from the West Bank. 

It is (also) worth noting that the Likud party opposes withdrawal of the Israeli army from the West 
Bank and believes that the solution with respect to this area must take place on the basis of a settlement 
with Jordan. 

Netanyahu supported the Jordanian-Israeli agreement and voted with the Likud representatives in the 
Israeli Parliament in favor of the agreement’s formal (literally “constitutional”) ratification. At the same 
time, the Likud leader and his party’s delegates opposed the agreements which the Labor government, 
under the leadership of Rabin, concluded with the Palestinians and voted against them in the Parliament. 

According to these sources, the secret meeting between King Hussein and Netanyahu was disclosed 
by the Likud party leader after the disclosure of another meeting, which took place last Monday (and) 
which was supposed to have remained secret, between the Jordanian monarch and David Levy, the 
former leader of the Likud party who announced last month his splitting off (from the Likud) to form a 
new party. 

It was mentioned that the talks which took place between Netanyahu and the Jordanian monarch last 
week lasted two hours and focused on a number of political issues, as King Hussein was concerned with 
familiarizing himself at close hand with the nature of the struggle between the leader of the Likud party 
and representative Levy who in the past occupied the position of foreign minister in the government of 
Yitzhaq Shamir. 
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Drill 27. Change each sentence from the past tense to the present and then to the jussive. If a word in 
the sentence is underlined, make it plural in your answers and make all other necessary changes. As 
usual, fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 


The answers are in the chart below. The model sentences are also translated. 


The president appointed 
his new minister. 

sy Jjj LwSj» (£4 fj 
.likll 

.llkll 

’“ Jijj 6tP" • ' 

The committee decided 
to look into the matter. 

^A jJaill Aiadil 

jkill Aiaill jj£ 

jJajll AlaJll Oj'jA .X 

We prayed in every 
important mosque in the 
city. 

t 

■Wl <j£ ^3 JLaj 

■ 4-LAaII A <ag oil 

..y>\ >ua!i js 

. A n.’ball ^A A^agu&ll 

/Wma (JS ^A 1 ijlun .V 

.Ajj-Xall 

(The verb in this 
sentence is a Form II, 
even though I did not 
write in the shadda. The 
same is true for other 
sentences below.) 

An informed Arab 
diplomatic source 
confirmed that the 
minister’s plan has 
failed. 

« * f 

AimLa^jLjA 

' * + - + 

A ltA.il jjl AjcLLua Ajj^C- 

AouiLs^Lj^ jjLuOua aSjj 

A Ir->11 jjl A».Ua«a AjjjC. 

AjaiJI jjl ^jjC. 

A major Arab country 
has renewed its efforts 
in this sphere. 

* J 

S jju£ Ajj^C. aJ Iaa.’; ^1 

.(Jl-Siali 11 a Ig.jc-tuua 

»» tf t* J 

•• >• •* •» * + 

0 jjjA AjjjC. AijJ AAaj 

. 11a ^3 lg.jC.Luua 

d d 

AajjC- AljJ Cj-iJla. .0 
* 

lAA ^A lg.jc.Luxa SjjjS 

I distinguished between 
the teacher and the 
university professor. 

.Ajualadl ojjLuil j A_luj,1a11 

Aoaj^ll (jJU jxal 

.AjbttlaJi SIjLluIj 

U** ^0** 

.A.»i<ala>11 ILLuilj AjuijAaII 

The father named his 
boy “Samiir.” 

."jW ill jB J 14 

iUj 111 jll ^4 

sllj ^11_jl1 .V 

11 H 



. (jjul.-vll qu dlAA j .A 

We taught them Islamic 
history. 

jljll ^ 


^jjtlll ^aLLui^a . 5 
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Fairuz sang about her 
love of her country. 

Cf- L)* 2 £ 

5- j 

6° jjj^ 9 

.\aM 

C?- ' jjj^a" Caic- . > • 

.buhl lg 

I remained in the city of 
Basra a long time. 

A.uXtt ^1 

.<LjIa a-Xa 

s«La djj-adll ^ 

.SLjL 

4jj.la , j CLuL . ^ ^ 

" «• Lp^ «* * 

# ss 

.<LjJa a . 1/0 a j > .-lill 

We entered our names 
in the register. 

t 

^3 Ug. Lazuli 

. jlaali 

> 

. j2a^ll LiLajjil 

Lj$.Lauil 1 il>»i . ) Y 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 5. We turn now to the world of sports to practice some of what we have 
learned so far. The article is from -kwjVt 1! from July 10, 1995, page 16. Peruse the article below 
and do the following: 

1 . Find all dual nouns and adjectives and all dual pronouns and pronoun suffixes. Also find any verbs in 
the dual. 

2. Find all Form I and Form II verbs and identify them as to Form and whether they are sound, hollow, 
etc. 

3. Find any other defective and hollow verbs from Forms HI-X if you can. 

4. Tell me who won and who were the heroes of the game. 

One caveat. This article is filled, filled, filled, with all sorts of foreign (that is, non-Arabic) names. Often 
the presence of non- Arabic names and words in an article confuses students. However, many articles 
include such names. So be careful. 

All dual nouns, adjectives, pronouns, pronoun suffixes, and verbs in the dual are underlined below. All 
Form I and Form II verbs are identified in the chart below. That chart also identifies any defective or 
hollow verbs in Forms III-X. The passage is also translated below. 

L-islll Igc-lij {ji Tw jVI 

jUa] ^ Log] ^jjjl jLa (Jjt jjffl S.Wiiall (Ja la. jVI 1jW'.» jjSa. 

A 55o f UJ ^1 Sj£l " 1 <^jf\ Lj£" IS^I 


4is-ui <— 4-igJ <jJoi*.jV1 (. "u . ll'i tAjllall 4 C ja.in, o il ^3 Igl SljliA (Jj! ^3 ^ \Y Libljj ^ C- < jiu3k.jV1 tlljli 

. V A 4jh&^11 ^3 Igijljjl jjl ^llaiLuil V_yakil ^jl VI Si jLiaII £ja *IA <UL3.ll1 ^3 1j f ■ «<*»l ' JjujjLa. 


4jj 3 s Og 1 1 lift j1£ 33 j j^U <■ (Jjji tj^ ■» ^.uai o1 jIaaII (. Igjjl (Ji3 j 

.^1^1! Jajjuall ^3 <— ll jS o3C- lijl ^111 j Laic. TV ^Axli qa ^llgll IgiLi jj ^a^a jSjjj jjl£l 


(jV aLsS Cul£ AjjSII Si jLaII t^3 S.5C Clila. (jiila.jV1 (j-a Sjjixk jjSI dQj ^jll laSgljj J 
Lalic ^SlSB Ja^ill 4*1* ^ J o jLiAA AausjS j3\Sjaa _jJ1 »^1 ^ ^11 gjuiaj . Ig^JL^al a ^ JiiH 
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A3j§Jl]l ^3 i_j*Lall ^ jli (j-a j jjualik. (jfLajJ ojSil 3 j . 1 uu ^3 ^ __£yUI jjSI 

.SjoiVi 


a^^Lali CjUV_j1! Cia..^ c^JaiSj j^Ic. Lwajl >\Y o.W'ixll CjLVjJI Cj jli Igjlj AC-ja-% oil (Ja3j 1^3 
qa ^LjuUli *•>' g ^-LLlLluI ° A <sj3j] 1 j . X "V j ^ £ (Jl ^a IaSUjj t£Ljl 1 > « 

.Ixj ^3 ^IhuI (JLai ij^J 40 L_#.3& (Joa-uU (Jljjjjjj ^jlaluilaui Laic- 1 A ^Axli 

.vr aLM ^2 cj\j 4 j]3j*I 


V J ' -»fl '■» JSS Jalij 4x- j^-% oil c j'j,'l.oTi a.Wlail CjIjVjSI J ^jjfiW^V' iTirtjuni lilijjj 

.^UuS (jiSiakjVi Lojjj aLIaSI IgjIjliA S3aJLaIl CjbVjii £a Uijl jj . ^lutri j LijljJ 

The Verb Chart is on the next page. 
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The chart below lists all the verbs you were asked to pick out from the text. The verbs are listed in the 
order in which they appear in the text, and are written as they are in the text but with the addition of the 
short vowels. If a verb appears more than once in the text, it will appear more than once in the chart. 


Category 

Form 

Verb 

sound 

I 

fca 

doubled 

II 

jSa. 

hollow 

I 

fcjli 

sound 

II 

ify -u 

hollow 

X 


sound 

II 

'Jkii 

hollow 

I 

OK 

defective (this verb is 

It means “to 

I 


appear.” Do not confuse it 



with the verb “to begin'' 



which has a hamza as its 



final radical.) 



hollow 

I 

cjjl£ 

sound 

I 


hollow 

II 


sound 

II 


hollow 

X 


defective 

vm 

-o^ 

defective 

vm 



The translation of the article is on the next page. 
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The America’s Cup for Soccer 

Argentina Begins Defense of its Title with a Victory over Bolivia 


The Argentinean team, the title holder, and the United States team achieved victory today in their first 
matches in the America’s Cup ( then in Arabic “Kuba America”) in soccer for the year 1995. 

(The Arabic of the preceding paragraph begins literally with “The two teams of Argentina, the title 
holder, and the United States of America, achieved . . ” Also, literally, the text says that these two teams 
won “their first two matches.” However, the meaning here is that each team won its first match not that 
each team has won two matches.) 

Argentina was victorious over Bolivia 2-1 it its first match in group three. Argentina went ahead on a 
goal Gabriel Batistota (I have no clue how to spell some of these names in the Latin alphabet) scored in 
the 68th minute of the contest. However Dimitri Angola was able to tie for Bolivia in the 78th minute. 
Then the crowd fell asleep. (Just kidding about that last sentence. It’s not in the Arabic.) 

Seven minutes before the end of the match Abel Balbu scored the winning goal for Argentina. The 
goal was a strong blow to Karzus Truku, the Bolivian goalie, who is 37 years old and who had saved a 
number of balls in the second half. 

However, Bolivia, which appeared more dangerous than Argentina, created a number of 
opportunities in the tough match which were (the meaning here is “would have been”) adequate for 
deciding the match in her favor. The Bolivian attacker Mijeal Mircado wasted an excellent opportunity to 
score at the start of the second half when he waited longer than necessary to kick the ball and so the 
Argentinean Javier Waniti was able to knock it out of play at the last the last minute. 

In the very same group, the United States was victorious over Chile, also 2-1. The United States 
took the lead by two goals scored by forward Eric Winalda at the 15th and 27th minutes. In the 58th 
minute, Chilean forward, 18 year old Sebastian Rosenthal, was able to score a goal for his country. 
However, Chile’s hopes for a tie were shattered after defender Javier Maijas was expelled for interfering 
with the American Tab Ramos in the 73rd minute. 

So Argentina and the United States now lead the group with a total of three points each with zero 
points for the teams of Bolivia and Chile. Bolivia meets the United States in its next match while 
Argentina meets Chile. 
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Drill 28. Each sentence below contains a verb in the past tense conjugation for the second person 
singular or plural, masculine or feminine. Convert each sentence into the appropriate positive and 
negative command conjugations. Fully vowel all verbs in your answers. 


Translation of Model 
Sentence 

Negative Command 

Positive Command 

Model Sentence 

You said that. 

.di3 us Y 

.<*113 'JS 

.<iU3 cJa .1 

You (f.s.) studied 

Arabic. 

• Ajjjxll Y 


• Ajjjxil .X 


• frlSiixaVi 1 jjj jj V 

1 jjj j 

w-iY' -T 

You (m. pi.) fasted 
Ramadan. 

. (jLjax j 1 yA Y 

. (jl >/uj I_ja 

• / ^ u>/i • £ 

You answered him. 

.AjIc- 3jj Y 

.4j\c. 3j 

•AjIc. diJJj .© 

You (f.s.) counted the 
students in the bus. 

^3 Lj^Uall (_£ 3au Y 

.(j-abll ^3 L-J^Uall (_$3c. 

C-^Uall .1 

.(j-alili 

You taught Arabic. 



.Ajj^xII dluijJ V , 

You (f.s.) made an 
appointment with him. 

* % 

. Ajla Y 

.Ajla !.}C._ja 

• Ajia I^C-^JA .A 

You (m. pi.) believed 
the politicians. 

s 

• (J jujLluJI V 

• ^^LLui^Luill | 


You appointed that man 
as a minister. 

•' jijj <J=»> jii Y 

•'jijj ^ 

13* duoC. . ^ * 

•'jdjj 

You (f.s.) exerted many 
efforts. 

.SjjSS bjgA. Y 

You can also have Y . 

* . * ij 

.S jiiS tajfa. <^33 1 

You can also have gd3jl. 

.Sj^S b ij^a. cj!3j . 1 ^ 

You promised him that. 

. iil!3j aJbu Y 

.^sii ;v 

.iil!3j aj^c-j . 1 X 

You fulfilled your 
promise. 

. t_s3 Y 

(I love this one almost 
as much as the positive 
command) 

.^c-jlL t_s 
(I love this one.) 

.^jlbCuaj .^r 

You invited him to the 
party. 

.a1A=JI J\ y 

.aILJI J\ && 

.aILJI ^1 Ajjc.j . 1 £ 

You (m. pi.) invited her 
to the party. 

A U-V 11 ^11 tA jCOj Y 


^gll Ia_jajj& J . 1 ° 

.a! i&aJi 
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You built this building. 


| @ 

• oLull 11 a t“nij .It 

mSEE^ 


11a ^jjI 

.^Lnll 11 a .IV 

You prayed in this 
mosque. 

* 


11a ^ A 

You (f.s.) visited Egypt 
last year. (Note that in 
the answers, the time 
reference has been 
changed to refer to 
“next year” since the 
commands would not 
make sense otherwise.) 

JJ jj Y 

.AoJaLcJl 

5-i-lll J^XA LSjjj 

Aiuill juu cl jj j .15 

.A^JaLaJl 

You gave your life for 
you homeland. 

.jjJajjJ Y 

. cdArv LjA 

cluA j . Y * 

You named your boy 
Samiir. 

t 

• JMU <1111 J Y 



You (f. pi.) sang about 
Lebanon. 

Jl, t 

.{jljul jjc. ijxau Y 


(jc- (j%lc. .YY 

You (m. pi.) falsified the 
results of the election. 

f 

plSj Ijjjjj Y 

.pLU^Yl 

.pLiUaiYl 'jjjj 

This has to be a Form II verb. 
Otherwise, you would not see the 
waaw in the verb in the model 
sentence. 

5^^ f 2 JJ j 

.CjLUiYl 

You (f.s.) opened the 
door. 

- 

. i—iLJI Y 

.UJ ^ 

.<_jL 11 CiaSa .Y £ 

You ate the bread. 

• jfiil Uslj y 

■KS 

. _)aiJl CdSl • Y o 

You (m. pi.) took him 
to prison. 

.(jrnall Y 

t 

JL) ojla. 

. (Ja_uill ^1 ajaul-^j . Y *1 

You (f. pi.) understood 
all of the lessons. 

•o» JJ>^1 <JS 0*4^ V 

o 

• <j*> tJS tj^il 

•L>*JJ^ .YV 

You read the newspaper 
eveiy day. 

SS 

s' t. 

•fJi S ^J=^' ' jSj 

JS S^j jaJl dtl jS . Y A 

•(‘Ji 

You (m. pi.) wrote a 
letter to your mother. 

. ^dl aJLuij IjjjSj Y 

.^?Lal ^gil dJLuij 

^JUIUjfSfS .Y 5 

You (m. pi.) slept in this 
hotel. 

.(j-iiill 13 a ^ IjxlS Y 

11a ^ 1 jaU 

This conjugation looks and sounds 
like the past tense conjugation for this 
verb for the masculine third person 
plural. 

.(jUill 11 a ^ .V » 
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Drill 29. Write in the case endings and then translate each item below. Then rewrite each item using J 
with the correct form of the subjunctive. 

The answers are all in the chart below. 


Same Sentence Using the 
Subjunctive 

Model Sentence Translated 

Model Sentence With Case 
Endings. 

dPjV' cs-N ' 

.4jjj*]I 

(Note the accusative case here 
and in other sentences below.) 

He traveled to Jordan to study 
Arabic. 

4-uil J^S (jJjVl (^1 jSLul . ) 

,4jjjxll 


We traveled to Jordan to teach 
Arabic. 

(jiUj-SSl j-ijVl Ljalu. .y 

.4jUjxll 

.4ojIa AjlIaju 

Samiira traveled to Lebanon to 
carry out a terrorist operation. 

f U13 jUJ ^1 ajjAm dijiLui .T 

.4juIa 4 ,i\a» i 

JjUfUl 1 • £ 

.c_sjxJI JajyjjVI 

They studied a lot about the 
Middle East in order to 
understand the Arabs. 

(J jdill jC' JJ'SH Ijjui jJ . t 

.UJjatll a^il dxuijVl 

4jJj» ml' llljalui . ® 

• lilliA jLdusj 

I traveled to Saudi Arabia to 
spend the month of Ramadan 
there. 

»1 iiJid 4 jJ_j*ja 11 djjsLui . ® 

• lilliA jljJaAj Jg-ui 

^Vul Ja-mjVl (jjjill .jx Uoc. . 1 

.UjjvWa (jfr 

We returned from the Middle 

East to look for our friend. 

41 U... jVl j jjill jx UjC- . "1 

.UjOxl jf- 

.v 

.(illjA 4 ><->Ia <Sj2i 

I lived in Jordan in order to work 
for a private company there. 

^ <Jx*il (j-ijVl ^ duic. .V 

• lilliA 4 ><•»!% aSjjui 

SrO**® ^ -A 

You (f.s.) traveled to Morocco to 
visit your friends. 

.(iSjUj^na 

.ijjjS 1 a*jj ^1a*j US . H 

We were in Baghdad in order to 
build a large dam. 

.jjjS dx $.UJ jlixJ ^ US . ^ 

a jAlall 4 »,xil.?k U jsLui . 1 ♦ 

.4jjJS 3V1 mj'-li) 

We traveled to Cairo University 
to teach them English. 

a jaIsII 4jtxla. ^11 U jSLui . 1 * 

.4jJj1SjV1 

Note the accusative case in this 
sentence. The verbal noun is taking a 
direct object. 
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Part B: Identify the verbal nouns in the sentences below. Then translate each sentence. 
The verbal nouns are underlined and each sentence is translated. 


I wrote a study about 
the future of culture in 
America. 

^3 1 "'-. 1 .O 

Studying the Arabic 
language is a very good 
idea. 

t 

4Jtlll 4_ui! 1 

* * 

.l^a. S.ii3k SjSa 

That study was very 
short. 

tilE JS .“l 

Appointing the ministers 
is among the duties of 
the president. 

t> U &* 2 

PW'j 

I intend to go to the 
theater. 

.V 

Reading the newpaper 
every day is very 
important. 

s 

eJjjaJi S eljS . V 

. ila. 

Drinking the water in 
some American cities is 
a bad idea. 

frLdl .A 

* 

.4j£ui 

Reading the newspaper 
ever day is not very 
important. 

* 

aJjjail S$.lj3 t~~u.nl . £ 

.l^a. <Ug-a <J£ 

* 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 6. 


Below is an excerpt from an article in dated July 9, 1995, on page 4. The article 

discusses the area of located on the Egyptian and Sudanese border. Both countries claim the area 
as their own, so c_i£La. has been a matter of dispute between the two countries for some time. 

Read the article all the way through one time, without using a dictionary. Then read it a second 
time. This time, use your dictionary, but limit yourself to looking up only two words in each paragraph. 
(There are three paragraphs, so no more than six words.) 

Then write a two-sentence summary of the paragraph in English. You can check yourself by looking 
at the translation of the article in the answer key. 

After you have done the above, do the following: 

The article is filled with verbal nouns, many of them from Forms I and II. Identify each Form I and 
Form II verbal noun in the article. Then see how many of them are in definite or indefinite idaafas and 
how many are not in an idaafa at all. How many of the ones not in idaafas are definite? How many of the 
ones in idaafas are definite? 

If you can, then look for verbal nouns from other forms and ask yourself the same questions as in the 
paragraph above. Then check the answer key and see for yourself. 

The chart below lists every verbal noun in the passage in order of occurrence. It will also tell you what 
form of the verb the verbal noun is from and whether it is in a definite idaafa, an indefinite one, or not 
in one at all. All idaafas are underlined in the copy of the passage which appears below the chart. 


Idaafa 

Verb Form 

Verbal Noun 

Definite idaafa is the last 

term. It is the name of a place, 
so it is definite) 

II defective 

o - 

Ajau 

Definite idaafa 

III sound 


Last term of a definite idaafa 


dllxujj 

Followed by a pronoun suffix 

VIII sound 

J&l 

Not in an idaafa. The word is 
indefinite. 

I sound 

v Tl 

Definite idaafa 

IV hollow 

AiUJ 

Not in an idaafa The word is 
definite in the passage. 

II sound 
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Indefinite idaafa 

II sound 

L 0 

Indefinite idaafa 

I sound 

o 

First term of a definite three-term 
idaafa 

I hollow 

SjLj 

Last term of a definite three-term 
idaafa 

Vni defective 

frLaiul 

Definite idaafa. 

I sound 

o ' 

■Ik-aj 

Last term of a definite three-term 
idaafa 


diLLuC-j 

Last term of a definite idaafa. 

13 sound 

J^4JU 

Definite idaafa. 

II hollow 

J jj* 

Definite idaafa. 

IV sound 


Last term of a definite three-term 
idaafa 

I sound 

o f 

Not in an idaafa. The word is 
definite in the text. 

V sound 

£ - 

Definite idaafa. 

II sound (this is the rarely used 
alternative pattern) 

JjS 

Third term of a definite four-term 
idaafa 

IV sound 

Hi 

Definite idaafa. 

I sound 


Last term of a definite idaafa. 

IE sound (Form IE verbs can 
sometimes use the JUi pattern 
for their verbal nouns.) 


Definite idaafa. 

I sound 

JjL 

Not in an idaafa. The word is 
definite in the text. 

II sound 



if>> jJI jmiU' 

i—x^lsk. CLiUla Aoaiaj <U^IaJI t-J ij'jptl ^jiSjaljuai S^C Aimla. ^^juxaSI p.1 j j^j]| . j»W ■» 
jkjSL“\ il l ^gil (...v^Aa AjjJaS aJUL Lutj^ui Lilia diniaS^j JS S^aLsII diil£_j - "1 ) j^ Ljajl" e jIjuC-Ij 
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*La jUal ^k ^k Ajjjuuj Lh\_jAijA jS*j c- 1 j j jl! (j-a 44C- <■ ■» j f u 

A*«<aj <j^jjb-axll 'LejSaJl dijjflj ."iiSLi& (jaAjLail ^jJa_jll pLallVl diic-^)2k. S.ilj_)j <«_£**» j 
. o'm yJk joajijII CAc. jjjjLa IfraduakJ AjSIaII CjI jLojC-VI 


^liiV m Jfl ^ jJajiJI dul£ tL_u^la> 'La jl (JjjJjI (j*a jutnjj 

J^*J! A-aSa-a ^gic. <_£j j^sJI La$C-i ji q^ojju jjjaul! j jJaS ^Ijll jjjliwi jl j£ul J^uSL qa $\ 

. ^-vTiII AjI jjli 


*Note that La when used as a relative pronoun meaning “what” can be the last term of an idaafa. 

Below is a translation of the passage. 

Egyptian Cabinet To Hold A Special Session on the Development of the Halaib Triangle 

The Egyptian cabinet is dedicating its session tomorrow for discussion of the arrangements pertaining 
to the development of the Halaib triangle, viewing it as “Egyptian territory.” Cairo has already rejected a 
Sudanese request that the issue be referred to international arbitration. 

The government is determined to task a number of ministers with the holding of popular conferences 
in Halaib under the rubric of "increasing feelings of national belonging among the residents there” 
(literally the text says “to increase the dosages of belonging to the nation of the residents there”). The 
government has decided to earmark all of the funds which the development projects in this area need. 
(Literally “in these areas.”) 

With regard to the Sudanese effort to internationalize the Halaib crisis, Khartoum has attempted to 
convince the Security Council to intervene in order to repeat the scenario in which Qatar and Bahrain 
were required to submit their border dispute to the World Court for arbitration. 
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Drill 30. Each sentence below contains at least one active participle. Translate each sentence and note 
how each participle is being used. Then rewrite each sentence below making the underlined word(s) 
plural. Make all other necessary changes. 


Each model sentence is translated in the central column below. The sentence is rewritten in the plural 
in the left column. 



I am living in Beirut. 

. di j jaj ^ 111 . ^ 

If (J-alc- is used as noun meaning 
“worker," as in the alternative 
translation, then the sentence 
could be 

He is working in this factory. 

(Or, “He is a worker in this 
factory.”) 

jjxlc. jA . X 

.dil.lia. daLilUa CLiliill dljl£ 

s •* * s * * 

The girl was a good student. 

SjlUa tlmll dlilS .f 


You (f. s.) are a teacher in the 
school. 

^2, 4_sLla dul . £ 

* >o% 

.(jjjtLa-4 Q&. AA fttl 

You were a fine actor. 

.1 jlia-a dii£ dul . ° 

* 

• A liax a ^ \ ull q ^ 

This alarm clock is broken. 

.(JJajua 4 j1aSI .1 

l_uS ’dl\ jfl 

(If you have agree with 

UjS then you would have 
.ejjg >u<a'l cjjxil uffl t_uS ill! J 
This would be translated as “I 

read the famous books of the 

Arab writer.) 

I read the book of the famous 

Arab writer. 

(I am making both and 

^jc. agree with ) 

UjIjS till j3 .V 

S 9 

jjC. Alj_yia AJIia 

.Aojjjdi Ajdll 

(If you made plural, then 

ss 

you should have SJjjL djYliu.) 

I am writing a long article about 
the teachers of the Arabic 
language. 

(Note the nunation on This 

means that it is not in an idaafa 
with 5JtL» and that 2JtL> is in the 
accusative case. If the sentence 
had instead, then there 

would be an idaafa. When 
unvoweled, the sentence is 
ambiguous.) 

je- <LjL Sill* Lil£ Ul .A 

Aitlll ^uijda 
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. 4 ^3 oLwaS ^A 


He is a judge in the court. 


.4 a]' (j^ala jA . H 


. jjiuj 4_jsl£ t, _ filial' ojlA 

Note that in the model 
sentence is the active participle of 
the verb . Also note 

that only takes a sound 
plural. 


This office is sufficient for the 
student. 


i_il£ 11 a A » 


• (jj^L (jlS 

!S 

Note that La-L in the model 
sentence is the active participle of 
the verb l?J , j=kii . You see Laij 
instead of in the model 
sentence because the word is in 
the indefinite accusative. And, of 
course, in the plural, you do not 
have qgaAj but instead q»aAj . 


The passenger was rescued from 
the accident. 


<> L^U ji! <jl£ .U 


.Aill J\ 'ojc.± Slftjfl 


This Muslim missionary calls the 
people to God. 


jc.a j 11a .IV 

.Aiii 


^Aj till jjg tliLulul tliUiix qA 

•uAsj*-» uj&j *' 1 ay** 


She is a famous Lebanese singer 
and he is a well-known American 
singer. 


jAj a jjg a A.j'il'nl Amo ^A .IT 
•‘-fJJ** ' 6*-* 


4*oIa. ^3 (j_j_pl j aiiLuil ^A 
-tlujSLSl 


He is a visiting professor at the 
University of Kuwait. 


4jloIa ^3 ^y) j lliuil jA . ) i 
• dujSll 


(jj! j is here used as an adjective. 
When used to mean “visitor” its 
plural is Jjj.) 



.Jbkui jYl (Jjjill ^3 1*>1 jm L£ 

(^cjLui is “a tourist.” It can take 
either a sound plural or the 
broken plural used above. It is 
almost always used as a noun. 
Even though its middle radical is 
a waaw, the broken plural uses a 
yaa’. This will happen 
sometimes. 

I was a tourist in the Middle 

East. 

^}uill ^3 '-»■ <1 tlu£ .) e 

.JauuajVl 
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Drill 3 1 . Each sentence below has a blank and is followed by a verb at the end. Put the correct form of 
the active or passive participle (whichever is appropriate) in the blank. You may have to make it definite, 
plural, feminine, etc. Make sure you give it the right case ending. 

The answers are filled in below and each completed sentence is translated 


You (m. pi.) are not invited to the party. 

IcO . Aji-t 11 QijC-lA jjUjjJ ^jj| . ^ 

We postponed the conference until a later time. 

CllSj lilki . T 

They said that the problem is temporary. (Usually, 
instead of a hamza is placed of the waaw for 

this passive participle. Both ways are correct.) 


liiM 

. jS qa jjjC. jjCax . t 

The international committee announced that the 
results of the election were falsified. 

•Sjjjx diLUajVl julli (j! AiaJll dulc .1 .© 

JJJ 

The parties concerned with the issue attended the 
conference. 

.AjjJaBb <U£u*l! t_s! jJaVl jajJaH j .3 

The Palestinians say that their rights have been 
usurped. 

(_jLu .AjjIuui ^ jSa. jjl jji.iilunlil' Jji) .V 

There is an international war against drugs. 

a\\ l lA\ 4 ^ .A 

Fairuz is a famous Lebanese singer (f.) and Abd Al- 
Alim Hafez is a famous Egyptian singer. 

■iJC- j A.jil *nl A_i it a " 9" .4 

• • ** j* * S' , ^ 

^gJC. . (jix 

This correspondent is known for her love of the 
Arabic language. 

<— 3 jc- .AjjjxI! AjJI Afljjjua aJU jA\ ob& . ) • 

Saddam Hussein is loathsome. (You could have 
used the active participle « jl£ meaning “reluctant.” 
Or you could have said something like . 

But somehow, it doesn’t seem as appropriate as the 
passive participle.) 

- o 

ajS Ja.j jouia. . ) ) 

Actually, Saddam Hussein is crazy. 

A&iaJI . ) Y 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise # 7 


This exercise is going to take a little time. It will require a relatively fair amount of reading and some real 
thinking about what you are doing. Please do it, step by step, as described below. 

Below is an excerpt from another article from J>&) . Read it, without a dictionary. As you 

read it, underline the following. 

1 . Every Form I and II active participle 

2. Every Form I and II passive participle 

3. Active and passive participles from Forms HEX if you can. 

After you have read the article and underlined the words as requested in items 1-3 above, you should 
have some idea of what the article is about. Write out a two or three sentence summary of the article in 
English. Do not use your dictionary. 

After you have done that, read the article a second time (without the dictionary) and underline the 
following: 

4. Every Form I and II verb and its subject. 

5. Every Form I and II verbal noun. 

Now, read the article again. This time, use your dictionary, but look up no more than 10 words and 
look up only those words you have underlined in items 1-5 above. Then add to your summary some or 
all of the new information you learned during your second and third readings. Try and be as detailed as 
you can, but do not try to translate the article, or sections of it. 

Then, go to the answer key and look at the translation in order to verify the information your wrote 
down. The key will also give you all the words you should have underlined in items 1-5 above. 


Below is chart indicating, in order of appearance, every active and passive participle in the article. 
Each participle appears in the chart exactly as it does in the article. Definite articles are not included 
in the chart. 


Passive 

Active 

Form 

Participle 


A 

V 



A 

V 



A 

I 

e* 5 

P 


I 

- * C - 
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VIII 



V 

Xj " ^ 

HI 

(il jLlo 1 

^ * i 

I 

■■BBS 

I 

jpL-all 

I 


VIII 

A 

n 

z - > 



IV 

C— it.litl 1 A 



The word above is a plural 
of the feminine singular 
noun stiis which is in turn 
derived fromthe passive 
participle tiLa which you 
probably will never see. 

vm 


V 


V 


HI 

dlUailala 

The singular is 3JaslaJa 
which is derived from the 
passive participle M -x* . 

I 


I 

This is the passive participle 
of the verb The seat of 

the ham?a becomes a waaw 

because of the presence of 

i 

the waaw used in forming 
the participle. 

I 


I 
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Note: You may be asking yourself why I have you do some of these exercises and then give you charts 
such as the one above. One thing I am trying to show you through these exercises is that if you can 
identify certain grammatical structures and morphological forms, you can account for almost every word 
in any passage. If you can identify every idaafa, noun-adjective phrase, verb and its form, verbal nouns, 
the subject and object of each sentence, and can identify active and passive participles, you have 
accounted for almost every word in any passage. If you can identify these structures and forms, you have 
a certain control over the language which will make reading much easier. 

I also think that it is vitaly important that you read, read, and read. The more control you leam to have 
over the language, the more likely you are to read new things that will have lots of new vocabulary. Do 
not be put off by the fact that what you are reading may contain a lot of new words. Leam just a few 
from each article and forget about the rest. Then go read some more. 


Below is a chart listing every Form I and Form II verb and that verb ’s subject. 


Subject 

Form 

Verb 


n 



I 

JIS 

t 

I 

Ljklj 

tj all 

I 


OUaUl 

n 

cjiii 


i 



i 

* «* 


i 

*> 

*«. •'> 
CJLLui 


i 

3* 


I (assimilated) 



I 

<3*“ 


n 

'A 

is implied 

I 


ilajj-ll 

I 



I 
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is implied jOa-o-a]' 

I 

'Jl3 

(jjS jiaial' 

I 

ijb 


All Form I and Form II verbal nouns (and words closely derived from them) are underlined in the text 
below. 


I qht-iS d J 3Ukj ybx 0 

° CjiSjoi <>Vl Sjfra.1 <jl (jaxl Ajja-aAll AjliWl Sjl jj ^ j-L-aai JIS 
O 41 ^ <il jIaa ^ . u a sv ^ jtfTftl l {jiUjjll JUic-l Aj jla-a ^ JajjjxSi ; ^ a V» ■ a. a jC-.La.ll 

ciLil J • > ‘HX iia ja-a- ^ Lube f'-icVL pLa£^ aL>j j^Lwallj i^jJoLall (o'jjja.) jjjjj XI 

tA^^^^LLaC- jsaial ^bjaJl ,jA Ajja^-ali ^aljVl 1 jlaJ AauiAaJI qjISIxaII JP j^.^-l l 

•" s >=“ 6- ^ V-Vl CjUILJI <> JOC.J * jjjaa ii (j'OtA ^ ^a jSaJl ^a»Jl ^ 

.liJaj! (jiual ^joS jialal! j^Sl ^3 ^IjC-Vl f&a. Ajja-»A!' CjUaLull Cjjlij LaS 

jlSji IgjS tliaAlj Aij-ili (jx,] a fi . tr>' i ^Tnfi Ala=> i— lie- ^2 AjaasJ' ^Ajl-laU ^lr_ jjl" jLj-ouall jSij 

:^Aj t''AajjJlllj S jjaJlj SjAlISi CjUaSlaMa ^3 ^JaUll 


tAC-LaaJI <j& ^ a jhnl l , Ag » a l l ^ jLj ^^Jc- Jj«ala> — (_£jjajll (jia**, • 

.aLjL ajjil ja*a* £ jli> LjU jl£ ^ill 
jjj (JL-ajYl "LLjjJI" SjUaU JilSj 4 AjJ|^C.| (_iadj - ^ ^k. .laaaA • 

.Aji Ja*£ tli UiiLltt < •.!>«-> Aajjjj j £ jUJl <>a gJLall f£-lil tOljailall jlo&lj iAC-LaaJl jl jjl 

iAjC-tiaaa]! Ajjjbll (JujI^aSI f jLj ^Jc. Ja-aU. tJLaSj Ja^iC jAj - JUulli ^ikaaSA .LuaJi AjC. • 

.AjjAaJl AjjjjSSlV' Sj^a-Vl (^3 (jAu-aaia 
. ^ ■ J a nH (JLaOjVl ClIjLi JjJaaAj ^l^Ujl J_>uj^a — A.itl,A> ^iill OaC- ^JC- j • 
Lila aa&l l AjAC. ^3 A-al^jl (3f“J ‘^aaa jll 1— l llL a C . ^3 ^Jala-aiala — cJuaaa ^aalS • 


^3 AoajSII AoaDLuiV' A^jaJl o^LS Ajaaaiaj (jill -kojalll' j . ^.1 V- < jx" AauAaJi 

jlaijVl SJjaill > - <— s ^ jj tj* Aklj (jiaaJuij j aJT j^llj X” jjaj dila 


(j jli'l* <vl l (jl J.1l<-Ktll iSl J 

aaaa Aia^ual) jjl" (Jl 3 j ("^jjajaJil 
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A j A lla 1 1 (jljjl Jl tCjUaludi qa 4 - ^ (jjSjJalAll L^a^aJmU ^131 o AjjgJI dllSLLj qa I.11C.J 

CJ^uu ^g-ill ^ *"* > «~il l < . ili-t < * i ^jA ‘^a Aj.W (will ^ © l.g .ij : /^a 4_JLa ^JLiaj (^laJjll t**il 'L»l 

.(iljljA (JJUJ^II JUSc-l <1 jla-A 


^jjb>ui Cjl jSousla ^ < j? AA>L»li ^Ull Ajjimfr dllujJj I jSIj ^ulc- <jii jjAaII jjaSjLlall <j]" JlSj 
^l_ja.J <*A JL-oul t5 lt Ijilaj t"^jbj*«3l jfL jj!" jA jaJ lj£ja. IaaiI Jail; (_S^' CjbUSlI .laJ < fl) jJi! 

."^jlc. (jAuall frlSSJ ^gla. Ajj^oll 


Egypt Detains Five Extremists Who Planned Acts of Sabotage 

A source in the Egyptian Interior Ministry said yesterday that security forces detained 5 extremist 
members of the organization belonging to a person named Mustafa Hasan Hamza, who has been 
implicated in the assassination attempt on Egyptian President Husni Mubarak which took place in Addis 
Ababa June 26. Two death sentences have been issued in absentia against him in Egypt since 1992. The 
official source added “The five detainees entered Egyptian territory from the Sudan in order to carry out 
sabotage operations, the most important of which was the blowing up of the government complex in 
Tahrir Square (literally “Liberation Square”), along with a number of other security facilities in Egypt, on 
the orders of Mustafa Hamza.” Also yesterday, the Egyptian authorities carried out death sentences on 
two extremists. 

-» - J 

(Note: In Arabic, the term £ a means complex. However, in this context, the reference is to a particular building in Tahrir Square referred to as “Al- 

Mugamma " by everyone.) 


The source mentioned that “the arrest of the five extremists occurred after a camp aign launched by 
the state security investigative offices during which they raided the or ganizati on’s safe houses in the 
govemorates of Cairo, Giza, and Al-Qalyubiya.” The five men are: 

• Husni Al-Sayyid Husayn Al-Buharyi - holder of (literally: “having obtained”) a diploma from the 
Technical Industrial Institute and the one responsible for the group’s organization. He had been a 
fugitive outside of Egypt for a long time. 

• Muhammad Ah Ah Al-Sharqawi - failed in preparatory school. Works in furniture carpentry. His task 
in the organization is the coordination of communications between members of the group, preparing 
explosives, and receiving financial support from abroad and distributing it according to instructions he 
receives (literally “instructions coming to him”).. 

• Mustafa Abd Al-Hamid Mustafa Al-Sayyid - an active element (in the group). He holds a secondary 
trade school diploma and is a specialist in modem electronic equipment. 

• Rabia Abd Al-Ghani Khalifa - a primary school teacher and responsible for communications codes 
within the organization. 

• Ali Qasim Sayf Al-Murakabi - a specialist in surveillance operations and who has been previously 
accused of numerous sabotage operations. 
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The source confirmed that the five detainees are from the elements “from the elements” 

here really just means “members”) of the organization which is supported by the leadership of the Islamic 
National Front in Khartoum (literally “which the leadership of the Islamic National Front in Khartoum 
embraces”). He said that “the police seized in their possession three automatic rifles, two pistols, and a 
high explosive FI bomb, along with a number of counterfeit identity cards that the extremists use to get 
away from the authorities. In addition (they seized) organizational documents, instructions for bombing 
operations, cash (literally “monetary funds”) including 15 thousand Egyptian pounds, and copies of 
various newspapers which published reports on the attempt to assassinate President Mubarak. 

He said that “the arrested extremists received military training last year in Sudanese camps under the 
supervision of a commander (literally “of one of the commanders”) who assumes a nom de guerre 
(literally “an organizational name”) of Abu Bakr Al-Sudani. They remained in contact with him after 
entering Egyptian territory until their arrest.” 
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Drill 32. Convert the following sentences into the present tense. Then negate them using the jussive. 
Fully vowel all verbs in your answers. 

You know the routine by now. The answers are below. The model sentences have been translated. 


Model Sentence 
Translated. 

Jussive 

Present Tense 

Model Sentence 

The program helped the 
progress of the country. 

ts ic. 0g_LaJI tiC-Luu ^3 

.OlUI 

(_gic. ^rg loll isC-LuU 

.M\ 

(i5 lc. jail ^c-Lut . ) 

.aLjII 

The great powers 
participated in the 
building of the new 
dam. 

jjSII JjjJl tiljLij 

l Oj^l' 

. JjAaJl ^lL-4xa 11 frlL 

tjjgSll Oj^l jU; . Y 

.Ju^aJl «.Lu ^ 

Egypt continued its 
efforts in this sphere. 

f 

. J> > *11 

BH 

jiot dlL^al j . V 

.Jla-dl lift ^ Ujj$a. 

Israel exchanged land 
for peace. 



Ojp! Juil dUajlS . £ 

L ya jV> 

Egypt suffered from 
poverty. 

t 

• jS ill jjum (jl*2 

f 

. jiall QA jjua* ^1*3 

(j-a jwi«a Culc- 

.jSill 

We called on him to 
meet with us. 

.lL opljj 

t 

• tig £-Laoa^U Adjlij 

. IdJ g'Laoa^U olipLj .t 

His emotions boiled 
over and his tears 
flowed. 

-• t 

(_uaSj AilaijC- jjiaj 

* 

jJiai jC. 

i 

AiSal^C. .V 

• ^ It 

The earthquake shook 
every building in the 
city. 

SjUc- tJS iljl jll jgJ ^ 

^ SjLac. OS jgJ 

.AlO*ll 

JS Aljljll cj jA .A 

^3 SjLaC. 

We agreed to the five 
points. 

HU 

Jalllll ^glc. 

Jaliill USal J 

♦ B 

The government 
falsified the results of 
the elections. 

gutu AajSaJI JJJJ 

.diLUajVI 

g 3 * 2 Vj^' JJJJ 

.CjblajjVI 

A-jSaJl Cjjjj . ) * 

.djUlajjV! 0jtl] 
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Drill 33. Convert the following sentences into the passive voice (in the past tense). Then negate the new 
sentences using A + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in your answers. 


Translation of Passive 
Past-Tense Sentence. 

Passive Jussive 

Passive Past Tense 

Model Sentences 

This article was written 
for the “Al-Ahram” 
newspaper. 

aIIiaI! sAA in.uSfai 

." f ! jaW 

f f 

SJu^)aJ AllLall aIa ClluS 

AlULall a!a du& . 1 

•VjaW i±j*l 

Her son was called. 

t 

.Igjj! jljj ^1 

f 

• Igjj! jj 

.l^il d.>U .Y 

The president of the 
republic was killed. 

-o 

f 

(jjUJj ^yoUil! J3 . Y* 

The employees were 
invited to the party. 


.AiiaJ! 

J\ .* 

.AliaJ! 

He was named 

Abdallah. 

.All! Ajc. ^uij 

.All! Oofr 

.All! dc- #jaj ui . 0 

His name was 
mentioned in your 
newspaper. 

^3 Aajui! ^1 

f 

Aalu! 

^2 4-aajjI .*1 

The voices of the birds 
were heard. 

dl! jj-al ^1 


CjI Uxaui .V 

The lessons were 
studied. 

of 

f 

CIja^ 

• i j)<ag,3 .A 

These books were 
published this year. 

of 

a AA L_£j£JI ojlA ^1 

.2LLuJ1 

f 

aAA ^3 i_jj£1I alA djjuu 

.aUI 

•A imfl 

The tanks of the Syrian 
army were destroyed. 

HB 

(jluaJI dLld dljxJ 

dlAp 1 . ) * 

■ iJJJ *“N 

The famous Egyptian 
writer (f.) was 
interviewed. 

Aj^moaII ajjjV! (JjIsG ^1 

f 

f f 

4_> jiAxslI AuJ Vl 

f 

k,i jJ! dLis .u 
JLpVl kjj-V! 


* The verb belongs to a cagetoiy of verbs that take two objects. If you are unclear as to why ajc. is in the 

accusative, see Section D of Chapter Two, Part III where these types of verbs are discussed. The end of Section D gives 
examples of these verbs being used in the passive voice. 

** The CjI at the end of cjl yu*\ does not represent a feminine sound plural ending, is the broken plural of c/jLa . 

As such, it will show completely regular case endings. 
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He was considered a 
great leader. 

.Lulac ljula A*j 

.LajJafe Ij^ta ^C. 

«* 

.Laihc. I^jIS aLj-llC. .1 T 

It was said that he was 
an expert on this 
subject. 


!1a ^ <3j cfea 

^ !>“»- <jj ^ -IT 

jaII 11a 

It (f.s.) was built in six 
days. 

f 


.^IjI Aiui ^ IaIuL . 1 £ 

The director was found 
in his office. 


.AS iSx ^2 jj.La]l ,1a. j 

^ jjAaII . ) 0 

.AjjSui 
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Drill 34. Negate each sentence below in an appropriate way. Be aware of what you are doing. The 
sentences are in different tenses, voices, and moods. Fully vowel your answers. 


Translation of Model Sentence 

Negation 

Model Sentence 

The hero of the novel is called 
Nadia Abd Al-Rahman. 

t t 

±ic- AjI jjll Alku V 

AjC. AjJL AjI jjll aILj . 1 

These cars were sold to the 
directors of the World Bank. 

jiliill (_£ jjAa] CjIjLauSI pi 

•yja® 

<4jjii CllljL*llH dutjj . Y 

The American ambassador 
discussed this matter with the 
Israeli ambassador. 

__>aV1 13a ^LsjaYI jjiull (."lVn ^1 

11a jdniil iflik.) .V 

£* J-Vl 

We threatened to stop financial 
participation in the budget of the 
United Nations. 

* 

ajILoJI CjL&aLuiaII ^1 

AaV! A_ul j^A 

AjlLall CjIaaLma.11 Lo^A . 1 

.S.wIaII ^aVI Ajjl Jja ^k 

The Palestinian representative 
said that to the American 
representative. 

w <411 ^Lkuiiill ’JSaaII pi 

<411 JLaaII J13 .O 

.^Sj^aVI JjaaII 

The book was published at the 
beginning of the month. 

. AjIaj .^a pi 

. Jgjjill AjlAj ^ LjtSlI Jja3 A 

The famous artist “Fairuz” was 
seen in Studio 54. 

" jjjja" ojjg i«all Ajliill tiiLuS 

."©£ jjJjouiI" ^ 

ajjfl.iAAill Ajliall Cj.}A _jju! .V 
."oi jpfjrj'jjjf 

She sang songs about Lebanon. 
(Not$: (jlc-1 is the defective plural of 

** f # 

. When it is accusative it will 
show the yaa’. When it is in the 
indefinite nominative or genitive, it 
will have two kasras instead. See the 

section in Part IH for a review of 

defective nouns and adjectives.) 

^ * 

•j'-M <jC. ^lfi.1 l jiS pi 

• ^ ^ 1 IfL • A 

We are leaving Cairo tomorrow. 

.l^c- ojaISII jjlij V 

.l^c. sjaIIII j4ju .5 

Beautiful songs were sung about 
love of country. (The verb in the 
model sentence must be passive 
since o&l does not show a yaa’.) 

* ' * 

ua AliArt (jlc.1 Calc- . 1 ♦ 

.^Ljll 


* Note the sukuun on pi . Because the following word begins with a definite article, technically I should have voweled 
it as follows jjLJI diki ^3 . The kasra replaces the sukuun and is the helping vowel which will elide the hamza on the 
definite article. You may see this sort of voweling in other books. I tend not to do it in this text as it contuses the students. 
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Egypt is called “the mother of the 
world.” 


."lojjll ^1" JMM . 1 1 

The explosions shook the 
buildings at the American 
University. 

CjljLaijVl 

^3 ^LaSI Cjl jlajjVl Cl jA . ) X 

• 4j£j_>aV 1 Ajt-alaJl 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #8. 


Below are excerpts from an interview conducted by the magazine iw J\ with Muhammad Husayn 
Fadl Allah, a leading figure in Hizbullah, published in November, 1993, pages 20-25. 

Read the entire selection all the way through without using a dictionary. Note any verbs used in 
the passive voice. Then look in the key to see if you have been able to determine correctly which verbs 
are passive. 

Now you have a much bigger task. Try to translate all of the questions and answers as well as you 
can. If the vocabulary barrier is too much for you to handle, try to gist each question and answer, u sin g 
your dictionary just to look up a few words to help you do this 

You will note that the questions and answers incorporate much of the grammar we have had so far, 
including hollow and defective verbs, active and passive participles, negation with ^1 , the use of , 
verbal nouns, the accusative predicate with the verb , many idaafas and noun adjective phrases, the 
dual and plural, as well as grammar we have not covered yet, such as the conditional and verb forms 
beyond Form III. All of this is there in addition to the passive voice. Look for all of these elements as 
you read and translate the material below. If you get stuck on something, don’t spend too much time on 
it. Skip it and continue. When you are done, look at the translation and comments in the key. 

All passive-voice verbs in the passage are underlined below. 


• «• > 

j 4JLyi.o 

(jLkL) c_sl2Su filial (_ill jl J^s I jU • 

ASill (jiiL <| ill jSil\ Sal' U2S 3li. && <> US Ufl JU? Sal 

A&tc I 4 J aLaa .Aaj jiU fa A+SLIa US till j <> 

AjUjSII jils ^ Slilj QC. duAaJl (gSuij aLaa ujili Jiiu.1 Sal .ojiJIj I 

l . n ^j ^ AJEaiS jSJij ^£Lm«V1 Aa£ L12S util (jUU Jau 

jUa cSUaSLa Aaj**J\ &>S3 $ fjto V Uj jxaaS Aa\jj US Uilj ( jA%A^i\ jSill aJ JdaL jSa ljUS 

.^Sall Ajja ^ ASjx <jtUl 
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' ? jtUC.1 La^. ^Lnl t_ul£ (dliA 


AjIjLII iia 4 J3S2 ^LuiVI lift fjlc- <232 r j! jj £)IS jl .d2j ^ r ^aj ^2 <jV1 ^3a. .J32 1 jLo2 Li jsu ^2 
^5 jJUdS ^2 ij 4ad <IxL ^2 Luxate LjjLx jlS <235 jl *5l j21 .La j£3 <iu i& JjS <&5l JU ^£HeL lJu <2V 

.£>ua>*J2 lift ^ ^j32 


?djjc. <■ it,».j.>»ll <JaaJ La • 


.dJ2 ^1 La j qjajLjj Qji21 <_>«li22 SLtx (jaa3 ^322 SLuiLdl JUx LgLu&l ^322 d23 


><->< >m 22 t «■» - ^»22 4 L»-wl l,*~.)^x<a3 • 


<2la> (jfe&\ lu lie j2 2jgje ja5) La lie 513a .4juda22 Jjj2 CuhjIj <jauJa 4 jILuu 2 <21^ <jijel ^312 

.ciaula ialli <jiu&l £}LuiI 2 ^112 ^juala22 £o2 t JuLi jLlax 


<iljLa 2j2 j dljjja Aojiaijill Sl^jJ2 j ^jjjLall t 5 jla lu 4jllgjuLuV2 iia jjl JjaLul! ^3 Jj3 • 

.^jjjill ^jtSJ2 (gjQuiij £kSl\ lift ?2ila2 .<u2e ° Jjj jl ^a ( i^mil ^L£21 lift ^1 £i5j 22 d2j ^5 cJlj 
gSl ju lii32 Cia . ji ^_ r II2 u3£ (j -9 dUft .<3 ja21 Aulsau ^2 <IaJL ULuiH ^ILj (jdxi (jaaiLu dlift <2 

o o o | o 

1 Past tense of the Form VIII hollow verb 0Lc.j , ’JLiu . In the passive voice, this verb becomes tfese.1 , Ltuu. See Chapter 
Six of Part II for a discussion of Form VIII hollow verbs. See also the verb chart for Form VUI hollow verbs in the passive 
voice. 

2 This is an example of what is called the “impersonal passive.” The impersonal passive is discussed in Chapter Four of 
Partn. 

3 This is the present-tense passive of the Form IVhollow verb i' J , Ljj . In the passive, this verb becomes Jjj' , i! jj. Note 
that a passive Form IV hollow verb in the present looks exactly the same as a passive Form I hollow verb does in the 
present. 

4 The U attached to 1)3 is used to introduce the result clause of a conditional sentence introduced by ji . See Chapter Seven 
of Part II for a discussion of the conditional. 

5 Another example of the impersonal passive. This time with a Form I doubled verb in the subjunctive. 
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Pur** dP dS"".* ' CiLt jjli a 3ub \jpuSaj ^alli .LjiStrtfr tftiUl Cu£ L&£j jjvalU £u JLjLdl 

lift tj* ji«u <j*4>a tijau (|Ul £>£lj ^jiil ffilfryi 


?4_u^aLa]l 4_u^jSll ojjill lillLuC-V dlV jla^a Clh«n»> Jft • 


ISjjfl jl Ift jlLaj cM Aljha-« jil .Luui t$ifr i_fl jp\ V ULaJj ji) J CjSj CuJhd jjJj 

4J1 (j«iLuil ( jSC’ c.hx*oL jl JjIaj .LLkia U> Jaaj jlSj 4d a>ll a^Lua ^ 1 *aa -■ uftla j 

. jlailVI JjS C>Lju£1 AJLumII £)$1 (jX\\h JSL uu AJlL# ^IjaJl Cljjj AJ^uaj 


The Rushdi Issue 

• What would your position be if a Lebanese were to write a book similar to Salman Rushdi’ s book? 

Some people have already written more books than Sal man Rushdi. For example, there is the book The 
Critique of Religious Thought which refutes religious knowledge in its entirety (literally: “demolishes 
religious knowledge from its foundation”). Many (others) have written similar books and no fatwa has 
been issued with respect to executing anyone. The Rushdi issue is related to the issue of Islam and the 
West. In the beginning the West exploited the Rushdi issue in order to talk negatively about Islam. 
Therefore the issue did not take on the dimension of a person who wrote a book in which he talked about 
Islam in a negative manner. There is another point which is that Salman Rushdi did not write an 
intellectual work in which he refutes Islamic thought. Instead, he wrote a novel which mocks (Islam). 
And I don’t think that mockery of things held sacred by a billion people is a movement related to freedom 
of thought. 

• There is a Lebanese writer named Mustafa Juha who was assassinated? 

It is (literally “it was”) not known why he was killed. Until now it has not been investigated. If his killing 
had been planned on this basis he would have been killed right from the beginning because he began 
announcing his positions about 20 years ago. In reality, his killing was a mysterious incident which no 
one advocated and no fatwa was issued on this matter. 

• What is a moment of weakness for you? 

That which I experience in the face of tragedy which befalls the lives of people who are made homeless 
and who are injured, etc. 

• I meant a moment of personal weakness. 
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I live a normal human life, not a supernatural one. For example, when I lose one who is dear to me or 
when I feel completely besieged. It is natural that I am a human being who experiences moments of 
weakness. 

• It has been said previously that those (dual) who carried out the suicide operations against the 
headquarters of the Marines and the French unit in Beirut visited your headquarters before carrying them 
out? 

And I said at that time that this talk is too ridiculous to be responded to. Why? This talk seduces the 
western reader. They tell him that there is person sitting down and convincing someone (that he will go 
to) paradise, then he gives him his blessing. There is someone who wrote that I went out to inspect the 
Marines’ locations after the explosion as if I were a military commander. Those who wrote up these 
stories were searching for something with which to entice the western media. However, he who knows 
my position scoffs at this talk. 

• Have attempts to assassinate you taken place recently? 

Talk circulates from time to time and sometimes I do not know anything about it. The last attempt was 
two years ago. The crux of it was that a group hired someone to pray behind me during the Friday 
prayer wearing a booby-trapped belt. He tried to leave on the basis that he had to renew his ablution and 
left the belt in his place in normal fashion. However, the matter was discovered before the explosion. 
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Drill 35. Each sentence below contains at least one blank and has an adjective in parentheses at the end. 
Put the correct form of the adjective in the blank. Often, but not always, you will need to use an elative 
form of the adjective. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


The city of Damascus is older than the city of Tel 
Aviv. 

Jj eh® 1 

The city of Damascus is the oldest Arab capital. 

o - 

(^) .AaijC. A umlft Jj-La- A 1 . X 

The Nile River is longer than the Euphrates. 

(JjjL) jfj J_>Ia1 Jul' jgi .V 

Damascus is a very old city. 

* 

.'.la. 4*8jjS f 

The Nile is the longest river in the Arab world. 

(J ijty ^ J^' 

The issue of Palestine is the most important Arab 
issue. 

(^Uj .AjjjC- AoiJaS j»Al jJsLuils AaiSo& .3 

Samira is pretty than Fawzia. In fact, she is the 
prettiest student in the class. 

4jlUa J^=J ^A Jj .4jjj3 qa Jia^.1 Sjaajui .V 

( -i 

He is the stupidest president in the history of this 
country. 

(J^p) •PM' J* 

These are the largest cities in the Middle East. 

* 1 

(jjjS) .JajuijV' J" Lg* 

Mention all of the great powers. (The phrase 

is a standard phrase in Arabic. Jj-i" 
o jjjSil would mean “the large countries.”) 

(j±£) Jj^ii j s jk’J * 

There are many problems in central America. 

(Again, is a standard phrase. Jj.il' 

2-kua jl' means “the intermediary countries.”) 

. jll s J;u£ JSLuLa lilliA . ^ 1 

This is the worst idea I have heard in my life. 

# £ * * 

(c^w) 1 g~i» A til ft jSa S.1A AX 

( The root here is «■ j l>“) 

The summit conference will be held at the soonest 
possible time. 

chSj t_ijal [>*239 ’Aju . 1 V 

Lucy is the most famous dancer in Egypt. 

.J*AXA ^ ^ 

(The elative is derived from 

The media in America are more modem than the 
media in Russia. 

JjLuij (jA ^ JjLjj . ' ® 

.Lmjj ^a plc-V' 


* The plural word is a diptote, so it will not take nunation. 
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Drill 36. Read each sentence below carefully. Indicate all case endings in each sentence. Then translate 
each sentence into English. Then negate each sentence in an appropriate way. Be careful; different 
tenses and voices are used. Not all verbs are Form IV. 

The answers are in the chart below. 


Negation of Each Model 
Sentence 

Translation of Model Sentence 

Model Sentence with Case 
Endings 

>»il 

If you read the model sentence as 
a command, then the second 
sentence is your answer. 

They honored their professors. 

(If you read the verb as 1 , 

then the translation would be 
“Honor their professors.”) 

t " • ° * 


The minister brought up the issue 
of Palestine. 

.jjalajjils jljl . Y 

o 

. Aoic- (jjL aj 

He was arrested. 

.AjIc. . T" 

% 

. J£ ^ ic. L_l=kJ V 

Answer every question. 

. (Jljjju; ^Ic- . £ 

t 

Egypt suffered from poverty. 

(The verb is a Form III 
defective.) 

•jSall (j-* Culc. .0 

•SjiaJI (j* jjjS UlC. Ljj-oj 

•c'jw 

A large number of the soldiers 
were wounded. 

PjiaJI (jA jjjS JDc. LjUual .1 

•c'j^ 

?lil Jju V 

Who is preparing the food for us? 

^tLxJall ^uu fjA .V 

U Jka ^1 OjjJI V 

•u 

We are rebuilding the houses that 
the Israelis blew up. 

t 

lA^jka £ 1 joJI Ja*j .A 

. jjoiV! 

.Ajjlabjj gjljj qC. j.B j£u u 

The talks yielded positive results. 
(Note that is a diptote.) 

gjljj (jfc CjlSatUail CijLui! 

.Aulaj! 

-tilil j.ic, V 

Give me your address. 

. tiljl jic. \ « 
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Part II: 


Give the meanings of each verb below. Then give its active participle and verbal noun. 


^ 1 ml 

to submit 



.alii 


LSI jl 



to benefit, to 
report 

to provoke, to 
raise (a 
question) 

to clarify 

to give 

Meaning 



. * 

* 

Active Part. 

Salil 

* 




Verbal Noun 


Give the meaning of each verb below. Then produce the passive participle of each verb. 




to cancel 



to prepare 

*» - % 


to want 


uLual 

to afflict, to wound 

tjl a 


Verb 


Meaning 
Passive Part. 











































S s * s * 

Drill 37. Fill in the blanks in the sentences below with OJ , O' or O' as appropriate. Sometimes you may 
have to add a pronoun suffix to your answers, so be careful. 

The correct words are entered below and translations are provided. 


Official sources have confirmed that the American 
minister’s plan has failed. 

JL ja)2\ jj j_yll 4.1a.A £)l Ajauij jJlL-aua tTl.li&l • ^ 


• (jjiLj yU Ax jfLaJI t ^ 41 Ui . X 

They wanted to attend the press conference. 


We allow them to say what they want. 

. U 1 jl jL ^gl ^r<a>ui . £ 

We learned that our representatives in the council 
were criminals. 

5 * 

0 .lU^' J 1 ijfi 0 <1 £)t \aa\c. .© 

They informed me that they are returning. 

•U-Rys Jjj^' - 1 

We did not say to them that Muhammad Abduh is 
an Egyptian singer. 

(a man’s name) iaa-s Jl °J& ^1 .V 

(Indeed) The Arabic language is the most beautiful 
language in the world. 

JU1I Ail Ajjyxll Ail 11 £}] .A 

I am thinking of traveling to Kuwait. 

.£*£11 Jl JU J jka! ^ 

We reject the view that the issue of Palestine is the 
most important issue in the Middle East region. 

•Jsu£ jVi (Jyjill Allala 
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Drill 38. Read and translate each sentence. Then rewrite each sentence replacing °j' + the verb in the 
subjunctive (or y plus pronoun and the verb) with the verbal noun. Here is an example. 


The sentences are translated and then rewritten below. 


• C-L^ll <> 


a, wall qa Jjjj 


• Aju^xll y uuj <■ al ~v 

He was afraid to forget Arabic. 

(He must have had a mean 
teacher.) 


iiill JC-ljS ijx- j Ijjj* 

• 4jjjx11 

They decided to focus on the 
grammar of the Arabic language. 

•ifr'ja o' ^JJJ 5 - Y 

• 4jjjx 11 4x111 

.4jj^)x 11 4_ui! l.T'.i 

.4ajjjtSI (jaJjJij l-iaJ 

We love to study Arabic. (If you 
read the verb as a Form II, then 
the sentence is “We love to teach 
Arabic.”) 

• 4jjj* 11 (jtfjJj y C-iaj • T 

' *<■«»<' ^jc- ^la^ll Ijjjj 

We intended to defend ourselves. 

.Umlal (jc- xil-ii y Ujjj • £ 

-onj-i (Jh f$23a'j* 

They asked me to accompany 
them to Paris. 

^ f 't&J $ 'j^ 3 *° 

..iLll SjJiljutt 

He did not want to leave the 
country. 

.yj jjixj y -ijj ^i -T 

bjj ji ji-n ^ >2 v 

Do not think of traveling to 
Europe before you obtain your 
bachelor’s degree. 

bjji ji jsusy .v 

. jjjjIISjII ^^ic- (J_j*«aaJl (Jj3 

. jaola yi ajkuij ^aIjjjAI 

We told them that he traveled to 
Egypt. 


This answer has a slightly different 
meaning than that of the the model 
sentence. “The minister confirmed his 
understanding of the problem.” 

The minister confirmed that he 
understood the problem. 

.41 £-2uli 42\ jjjjll oki 

. JlSall 4 g ,i,% yi 

. JtSall ^1 ja\ 

There is more than one way to 
convert the model sentence since 
the clause after y has a different 
subject than the main clause. 

He ordered them to go to the 
battle front. (Literally, “He 
ordered that they go to the battle 
front.”) 

4 £,,i-y J\ 1 jjA j<al . ^ • 

.JtSll 
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Drill 39. A: Convert the sentences below into the passive voice. 

The answers are in the chart below. Both the model sentences and the answers are translated. 


Translation of Answer 

Answer 

Translation of Model 
Sentence 

Model Sentence 

The books were looked 
for. 

.t-j&ll ijc- 

We looked for the 
books. 

• <-_£&]! (jc. Ijqyj . ) 

This issue is being 
looked into. 

- o 

We are looking into this 
issue. 

• ^3 jJajj . t 

The students are being 
taken to the university. 

J\ fc&LIL 

We are taking the 
students to the 
university. 

C-DUalL .r 

.a*aLJ 

She was brought to the 
entrance. 

. Ja.Aall ^1 l$j 

We brought her to the 
entrance. 

. (Jaiiall Igj lua. . £ 

The studying of Arabic 
until the day of 
resurrection was agreed 
upon. 

Ailll LljJ ^ ^jSjj 

• At Lull Ajjjal 

You (m. pi.) agreed to 
study the Arabic 
language until the day of 
resurrection. 

AjuiI jj j^ic. ^2aal j .© 

( s la. jxll Aill 

.ac.LJI 

The chairs were sat on. 


The students (f. pi.) sat 
on the chairs. 

4,1ft ClblUall CimK .1 

Saving the country from 
the Christian 
fundamentalists was 
called for. 

(“Called for” in the 
sense that someone 
wanted something done 
and called for it to be 
done.) 

u* ill] 

We called for saving the 
country from the 

Christian 

fundamentalists. 

HI ^11 .V 

(j^ul jja qa 


An article is being 
written for the 

Washington Post. (This 
is the only sentence that 
is not in the impersonal 
passive.) 

«• -o t 

Alia i_u£j 

• £.U « jj 

We are writing an article 
for the Washington 

Post. 

Alla <_u£j .A 

■ ‘''"’jj 
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B. Each sentence below contains a verb in parenthesis. Replace the verb with the correct form of the 
passive participle of the verb in order to from a correct Arabic sentence. 

The answers and their translations are below. 


These are the magazines being looked for. 

t 

• tgjc- ((jc. dttkj) ^ a JA . 1 

These are the men who are desirable. (That is 
“persona grata” as opposed to “persona non-grata” 
which in Arabic is Aua <_i jjc-) 

Li jcjaIs ljc. j) ju.jis pA eVjA .y 

Yasser Arafat says that the rights of the 

Palestinians have been usurped. 

(<_ iLuj) (jjnkifcuilill (jl dilijC. jjuiU (Jji .T 

* 

• Aj 

Their names are not included in the list of 
acceptable representatives. 

(jjELsuall AajIs ^ AajAa J-il) dtuul ^A . £ 

o 

We recorded all of the agreed upon points. 

• Igjlc. (jll jJ Jaliill JS 1 ikm .© 

Students - is this understood and reasonable? 

o 

(JSfr)j fj&L (^i) I^a Ja — b A 

All of these activities are not permitted. 

• Igj {(— . i JAuj (.TimiiI JL&Vl flilA JS .V 

This decision is rejected. 

.lyajSj^ (a^j) j'j21 liA .A 
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Authentic Arabic exercise #9. 


Read the excerpts from the interview below and do the following: 

1. Every time you see O' indentifiy it as <jt , b) , or <j' . 

2. Find every Form IV verb, verbal noun, or active or passive participle from Form IV. 

3. Find every defective verb of any Form and any active or passive participles from defective verbs. 

4. Find any verbs in the passive voice. 

5. Try to translate the excerpts. 


Below are excerpts from an interview with the Kuwaiti Minister of Defense, Shaykh Nawaf Al-Ahmad 
Al-Sabah which appeared in the magazine for the week of November 9, 1990 on pages 30 and 

31. 

All the words that look like o' are fully vocalized and are underlined in the passage below. All Form IV 
verbs, verbal nouns, and participles are underlined and vocalized below as well. Defective verbs and 
participles are vocalized, underlined, and in bold type. All verbs in the passive voice are in large bold 
type. 


Jac- j\ °J ’c£4y Is 'oj g-lial! jjjj Wyi LiS ji <JIS 

J _ o " 

(from SLii ) cjL^a]l j jj-sIjj o-“ j*J* j ^ 6* l* j' o' j^' 0* 

- „ '» “,i ~ " 

Oilij c> ( j AaxVi cjjjJ! t5 It _jLyyi j <_i$j JLstl j Aj^UJI j <xl*ll 

• J»jJ» J' 


. . Cjjjill ox Jajodull JJ L <Jbjn . 11 CjU-u^VLj V' 3JLJ1 <x j^U Ja. V aJ "£iS\ oaJ!" J <_il jj ^uill 
* 

. S'Jxll (-ijU ,j\j aLuij Jtoaillj Qjjxl> M j>.i dujSll JaI b.i»-a jSI j . 

(The word Si jc. is the plural of jte which is an active participle of the Form I verb ' jfc , j jL ) 
lx .tiujSli aJj^aSI cjLLLJl ox (from <-tUJ ) AjjUjVI CiL* jIaxI! <jx ja& o& «*.-•« :"£djajr 

?<illuA lx Adji& ^A 
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■±Sa (jajLaj fj\ .jjxxiax ^cjjtill SUL CjLuijIax j JLael (JjiL ^ iLlaj La £jl :Ual jj *11 

" 777 ; 

• • ^ 2 ' djljlll Jj 2 (jx li-ajj lilj CllLaljLyi j UjUjV! j i_u1*j] 1 JLaC.1 JS (jx^l l_uuijl 

t p'LjLajl j Ajj^Vi .L-aj! £• jljJSll ^ JliLVlfrom ((^ t^l) 1 j2l j CiLa1x£xx 11 1 jLkj j 

. • .AjjjaJI CjLuujijx]! I j^x3 J 

’ 0 

(The word aliL is the plural of ^Ua which is the active participle of the Form I verb , ^jJLLL ) 

.(JjjjSll <Jal (jx (JUajl Jlaj duj£Jl ftUjI jL jloij ^k£La. ^xalS jl ^uU 3*1 

lllx f£J \ JJ .<-jj*J 1 < — atirfc l IxjS (jlj3*Jl 4-Stal <JlC. LjC. j LSjji ^31x11 ^xal :”cjj! jaJV 

L_JUa1 ^Ijj j . . .jJLxxlL CIxjaIj £$31ia11 CjS jj 4_uj*I1 J j Jl fj^uu ^jl (jJLLall j f|>all (jx :<-il jj £caJi31 
^jx CjjjSII i_s*Ji 4xjUjJ aULfr La L_uS <jc. 1 jautu °(j! j ^iSI _yx ^ jjiill I j3j*j (jl J j3ll aid. e3l5 

. . .AjM>%_yll (jx jju£] 1 IgjS (JLaC-1 J 

(The Form III verb , ^Lu is the verb underlined in the second line of the above paragraph. The 
past tense occurrence of the verb above is written with a alif at the end due to the presence of the 
pronoun a which refers back to the word La) 

jljaJl (jx 3 j Vj i_l jail (J^LiaYl Cjlfrl jal (jl (jj-vtjll (JjhJ "tijjl jail" 

(The verb underlined above is <_?' j , c5 ji ■ For conjugations of this verb, see Part HI, Chapter Four.) 

W.j 4 0 J J.1C. ;jl£ J . . . Lujjal jl (jx ajjjjLXJ J^ic. ^11x31 x-%1 33j jl jail ^j3 . . • 

• Aata jl l AjjSli AjLsjIxx ^3 (jLajVl (jjla (^Sa jl jaiij a jaVl (jijljxllj ^j 21 £l Jj 

U3 £txxuS Ja .(jl jJ*I 1 e3x*a $.Lul (jlbaJl O'® jl 5 jj1-23 CjV ( jC. 1 ja!S 1 ^S3 fdjjljxll" 

?(jjlSaJl a^A (j^->» i Jjjxj 

fc j L< alix LxLj-a aOx.ijll AC-Uall ^3 ftlxjjVl j»JJ ftLxx 0^*11 (^]j lx lie. j . . . :<—iljj ^Jjill 

frLuijjllj fcdjLall (^Ic. l_i!£ 111 .<axlxVl jSl jxll <Jk. CJj£uij 33 j ^lja-S Ajaljadl Cjl jSll jjL (Jjlll 

• • • <jl JAa. 
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Below is a translation of the passage 


Shaykh Nawwaf Al- Ahmad, the Kuwaiti defense minister, said that no one can imagine nor can any mind 
fully comprehend (literally “absorb”), what is happening in Kuwait, either with respect to the principle of 
aggression or the accompanying oppression, shedding of blood and of honor, destruction of property and 
public and private facilities, acts of plundering and looting of peaceful homes and places of business 
which have been emptied of their contents. Their contents have been shipped to Iraq. 

Shaykh Nawwaf stressed to Al-Hawadeth that there is no solution to the crisis other than Iraq’s 
unconditional withdrawal from Kuwait. . . He stressed again that the people of Kuwait will continue in 
their struggle through any means to expel the invaders. 

Al-Hawadeth. We hear of many terrorist practices on the part of the occupying authorities against the 
people of Kuwait. What is really going on there? (Literally: “What is the reality of what is happening 


Shaykh Nawwaf: What is happening in my country surpasses the acts of all of the tyrants in history. 
(Unsolicited translator’s comment: Nothing like just a little teeny, tiny bit of exaggeration.) Saddam is 
employing against a peaceful people all forms of torture, terrorism, and executions which are being 
earned out daily by the invading Iraqi forces. . . The have entered the hospitals and thrown the children 
into the streets, invalids too. They plundered medicines and supplies and destroyed vital institutions. 

The ruler of Baghdad has forgotten, or pretended to forget, that the people of Kuwait are men who are 
heroes and have sacrificed everything for the independence of Kuwait. 

Al-Hawadeth. The whole word (literally, “East and West”) is unanimous in condemning the aggression 
while the Arabs have differed. In your opinion, what happened? 

It is painful and saddening that some Arab countries have forsaken principle and are concerned with self 
interest. . I demand that the leaders of these countries reexamine their positions and follow closely what 

the people of Kuwait have suffered and continue to suffer with respect to oppression and very barbaric 
acts. 

Al-Hawadeth. Some believe that the occupation’s measures are moving in the direction of war (literally: 
pushing toward war’ ) and that dialogue with the occupation is a must. 

1 ¥t usit is there to dialogue about? (Note: the Arabic ^ is a contraction of ^ and with U used as a 
question word.) The world is unanimous on the necessity of his withdrawal from our territory. . . His 
aggression and treachery were evil and frightening, with no regard for values and treaties and no regard 
for brotherhood or neighborliness or even human rights (as evidenced by) his barbaric behavior. 

Al-Hawadeth. We have heard much about acts of heroism on the part of Kuwaiti army units during their 
resistance to the aggression. Would you permit us to enumerate some of these facts? 
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Shaykh Nawwaf: . . . And when the crown prince returned on Wednesday evening, we were surprised at 
one in the morning (after midnight) that the Iraqi forces were moving and had captured the forward 
positions. He had lied to the kings and the presidents and deceived his neighbors. Everyone was 
surprised. . . 
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Drill 40. Translate each sentence below. Then rewrite each sentence in the present tense. Then negate 
each sentence using ^ + the jussive. 

Th e sentences are translated below and are also putin the present tense and the jussive. 


^ j£SI 

— - 4 

0* jj££ Ajjajll Cj!j21 

.^Jal 9 dua 

The naval forces were 
composed of six units. 

cij jSj jaJi cjI jiii . ) 

• £*Lk3 duo: £yA 

^3 dlljiill 

^Ic. Ja*ujia31 jaull ^3 

^ * j ^ ay 

•V 

>8 liljaoj Ajjaujill dll jilt 

^gic- limn JO aII J-- 41 

r * j ' Y ay c j' j2 

The French forces moved 
through the Mediterranean 
at a distance that varied 
between 12 and 30 miles. 

<auu jill djl jill . Y 

Jiuijaall jaJl CjSjaj 

j ^ <jy £ j' j2 tjc- 

.^La r. 

(jA i_i1jjSV 1 Ijiiadj ^3 

lLl] VdJjl £gjal jail! 

(j-0 CjljSVl (jjilaUJ 

AdLuUI 

. j) jiluiVl 

They steered clear of 
approaching the Lebanese 
shores in order to avoid 
provocation. 

(jA <— iljjSVl 1 jii-%1 .T 

«LjLul31 ^gJa! Jiill 

. jljilwVI 

jl jiluil Hjjj 

(jaJJjll jl jilaal ^jlilj 

We avoided provoking the 
Iraqi president. 

jl jiluil liplij . i 

ay 

jjjj c_iii 

.*uvi 

.*LjV 1 jjjj i ^SLu 

The minister of defense 
denied the news. 

jOj - e 

.frUlVl 

^3 ^ 4 9-s- \\ AjxJI ^a^LiJ 

.qMA 

(jjliaJl AjxjII ^glaaiij 

•U^ 

The delegation investigated 
the facts in Lebanon. 

(jjliaJl AjxjII .1 

.jlLl ^ 

.<xx (jjUjj aJ 

• Ajt^a jjl*2 

She cooperated with him 

.Ajlx du jLu .V 

J*^*» Ja31 11a (Jjljjj j>3 

. LlIllLa 

^ £• jda ja3S 11a Jjluj 

.InlUa 

We dealt with this subject in 
our article. 

jjJaj-all 11 a UljlS .A 
.ISIIL ^ 

• ljj£S ^Jajil ^3 j 

f Jd cJS Ajjjxll jJSjf 

•*jyS ^Lij 

I spoke Arabic every day and 

I learned a lot. 

j>JJ JS AjjjxII duaKl 

.IjluljjJ ^3 

. jjljull J^U 

They corresponded. 

.1 jiuiijj , \ • 

jijj %4 

.AuaLjj aJ-i-% ^Sjj^VI 

^ jjjj 1 *j 

.A jal.n A_3a~>. ^SjjaVI 

The American foreign 
minister prepared a peace 
plan. 

^ Jijj Jc-' • 1 1 

Jjlau <>» AiaJll jSluj ^3 

. t-iC-Lkaa-all 

jjlaj jja AjaJll jSiS 

The committee was able to 
overcome all of the 
difficulties. 

a# A-i> 111 jSLoj . 1 Y 

• 4-lC-l k-Ia 11 jjlikj 
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Drill 41. Translate the following sentences. 
The sentences are translated below. 


The Arabic language is a beautiful language which 
all students love. 

. L-A^Uall JS 1 «-«■ j Ail jjJI Ajtill . \ 

Is there a religion which calls for racial 
discrimination? 

jjjdillj (jjp ^ 

We looked into a request which the employee 
submitted. 

t i.tUa ^ Ljjiaj .V 

They tasked us with writing a book treating all of 
the grammar of Arabic. 

Jc-ljill JS JjUjj ajIjSj UjilS . £ 

We are in need of a spokesman who will express 
our views. 


Samiira is a Lebanese student I got to know during 
my stay in Beirut. 

^ < _ s 2-o\Sl *ljjl Igjlft Ajjliil AjlUa ojja** .*t 

Samiir is a lazy student whom his teacher killed. 

.oiliuil aJjS t. . 'll L jaam -V 

A joint committee was formed which will look into 
the issue of the homeless. 

AjbJaS ^ jlajj A£jlLa AjaJ .A 

Ghassan Kanafani is a Palestinian novelist who 
participated in the Palestinian nationalist 
movement. 

ASjaJI (iljLuj jlj (jLuiC.” . ^ 

We studied many books which Mr. Kanafani wrote. 

.luall Igill ojj5£ IIlujJ • 1 * 












Drill 42. Part A. Put the correct form of ^^11 in the blanks in the sentences below. Add a pronoun suffix 
to the appropriate word in each sentence if necessary. 


The sentences are completed and translated below. 


The Israeli minister said: “I am the sole obstacle 
which stands in the way of the establishment of a 
Palestinian state.” 

jaiaJl lil" jj jjl! Jla . 1 

These are the forces which Israel supports in 
Lebanon. 

J"*l <^21! dll jSI! . Y 

.(jlLl 

The aid did not reach the residents who are 
suffering from hunger in the Sudan. 

(jjjjjlajj jjlll (jKtaW ^1 (IiLjxaII ^1 .T 

^3 

The Arab delegation expressed its apprehension 
about news which was leaked surrounding the 
government of Iran’s conclusion of a military deal 
with Libya. 

4^0*11 J J-ill ( 31 s (jC- ^^>*11 23 jll JiC- . £ 
4iiiual (jljjl 4-AJ^Sk. ^I_)jl djjdj ^1 frlijVI 

• LjJ £-o AjjSjuiC. 

We became acquainted with the senators whom the 
Arab lobby influenced. (If you read as dual, 

then the blanks would be filled with ck ^ and 

1 ilr, ^ 

jjl (jjjll ^jau» 1I (jala^a ^ c- U3^)*2 -® 

I read the books which the famous Egyptian 
novelist Naguib Mahfouz wrote. 

jj^uaII t5jljll Igill ^SB t_u£ll til jS .1 

Mention the magazines you read today. 

• jjl 42ljS J^l tlDLa-dl jSol .V 

We saw the two men about whom you talked in 
your lecture yesterday at the university. 

iilj jjJ-il -> a CnAtl 4^1111 (jala,^ll Lylj .A 

.4jtxLaJI (jaxl 

I met the two reporters (f.) who wrote about the 
Middle East for the Washington Post. 

•LujijVI Jjill (jc. HjjS (j^BI (JaSLuiIjaII tllLlS 

.tliuijj *'jll SJjjsJ 

The two reporters (f.) spoke about the women they 
became acquainted with in the region. 

|j3^aj ^jl jill ^Luull fjp. jjIjLuiI^aII tlAi^i . 1 ♦ 

■ q^Ac. 


B. Put or U in the blanks as appropriate. 


I do not know who will attend the meeting. 
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.^Lu=wVI qa <— ijC-i V • 1 














According to what I have read, your idea is sound. 

.<CajLa 4jl jS Lai U9j .Y 

We want to acquire what will help us realize our 
objectives. 

(j-lWi Lj.iC.LjiJ La (J Jjjj .T' 

Every one who works in that office is an imbecile. 

.flJJJUa (_u£yaJl lilSi ^ (_La*J qa JS . i 

This is who I introduced you to yesterday. 

a! AjIc. liiaS^C. qa IjlA .® 

We heard what they said and we know who said it. 

• lilli I_yll9 La 1 ii<m .1 

I do not believe what I read in the newspaper. 

^k oljSl La jiual V .V 

We love who loves us. 

.tijaj ja ll-ti .A 
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Drill 43 . Complete the following sentences using the cognate accusative based on the verb in the 
sentence. Here is an example. 


.4_L^la 1 

* * 

.4X1 ftja Ajml j.} 1 


The Arab countries coperated greatly in the area of 
economics. 

jLnajaVI <^3 AojjjiJI Jj^ll du jl*j , \ 

.LuiaC. 

The intellectual thought deeply about the matter. 

•Isuac. g- jdajAll ^ jSLall jSi .Y 

You do not understand you lessons well. 

s - 

• Ijjaw L&gs t^Lui jjj V .V 

The welcomed me generously. 

* *■ 

• IxjjS LaajJ lj*aj . £ 

He called his lord secretly. (Quran, 19:3) 

•Uai ajj .0 

You (pi.) are helping us a lot. 

.Sj-u£ S^c-Luix lijj.jc.Luu . 1 

We resided in the country for a long time. 

• Ajjjja Axial £il\ ^ lixai .V 

The problem was discussed painstakingly. 

• (LXlij) AjiSlia aJSLuL&II ji .A 

They answered the questions in detail. 

.^ILaix j aJIuiVI Jc. 1 jJj . H 

Zayd hit Amr very hard. 

ss 

. 1-Jj.Iuj IjjxC. Jj j 1 * 


Remember that some Form IQ verbs have a second verbal noun pattern. The normal pattern is , but JUa is often the 
pattern used with some verbs. The verb in this sentence, , has both patterns for its verbal noun. Since the verb 

is defective, the Jl*a pattern will end in a hamza, . If you use the other verbal noun pattern, you would have to change 
Usa. to Ajia.. 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #10. 


The article below is from the front page of Jau-jVi from August 13, 1995. Read it and do the 
following. 

1. Identify every Form V and and Form VI verb and verbal noun used in the article and give the meaning 
in English. 

2. Identify every definite and indefinite relative clause. 

3. Find every passive and active participle for any form of the verb. 

4. Find any verbs used in the passive voice. 

5. Translate as much of the article as you can. 

Form V and Form VI verbs are in bold type below. Verbal nouns from Forms V and VI are also in bold 
type. Definite relative clauses also underlined Indefinite ones are in parentheses. Active and passive 
participles and passive verbs are fully voweled (The active participles will be in bold type, the passives 
will not be.) The voweling should tell you the form of the verb or the form from which the participles are 
derived 


Cal& jfili ^ j A -Too Jbj (jjjl* TVA 


i—iljC. i_uA j qa 

(julj ~ 'UauuijV! (Jjjuiir 


Jj jxll (jj tdhdl aIaa. IgSffl Alwk (jl j 

jic. a t*i il l a A ^ Lp i^jxjui VIjj 5 A Y_j till 54A_j VTA 4 JLui_jj]1 

t5 la. JjVl SJaI^II 4X-U1 (JA 4 Laii 4 jj IOj 4-i.ijjuJl Aojjadi 4£1 aa]1 UJij^ 

4_ul.lx31 (JIaj 4 Cllfr ^ j 211 t uj l fr i i CTiuatt qa 4 *d lj l l 4fi.luill 

.(jaPUIj 2uaL11 J 
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PJ v 5 u* cSjSiB t>j oUL^YI <j'" u 1 ^-* j*»Yl JlSj 

Ioa ^1 (this is the only passive verb) LiLiaj S-ioa. 


l^k. cja^SI jR I »l«ai ^yuJ\ *UYI 5Jl£ j] ( 0 UL, j^yi ^ ^ 

(jjj jillll {j jtjutlb Uixlt 2 * 11 

(_jL £uStj tjjLjXA o^ja J1 fjt*. Ij&LLlj jjb UaaJi aim, </ :JuLx J^V! Jlij 

jllbi ^ Jj <L*jJ a£LuJ1 CjI.ic.Uu> ^ SjoiV! 3JL=u»3l £j£ 3 <j] JLj 

• <^ C- 11 (_gJjVl '. ''ll h*> il l .ILa Ig ilr.j ^jil lilLail i_5S1_ja1 

Below is a translation of the passage. 

339 Million Riyals are the Total Contributions for the Muslims of Bosnia 
Jeddah: Wahib Ghurab 

Riyadh: Al-Sharq Al-Awsat - Saudi News Agency 


Prince Salman Bin Abd Al-Aziz, the prince of the Riyadh region and the head of the Supreme 
Council for the Collection of Donations for the Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina, has announced that the 
total contributions which the Campaign in Solidarity With the People of Bosnia-Herzegovina (under the 
tutelage of) the Custodian of The Two Holy Sites, King Fahd Abd Al-Aziz, has received has reached 
338,998,997 Saudi Riyals. This (figure) is as of the end of the satellite broadcast of the campaign via 
Saudi television which began its broadcast of the campaign at 1 :00 p.m. the day before yesterday (and 
continued) until 3.15 a.m. yesterday, Saturday, morning. (This figure) is in addition to some 
contributions in kind in the form of foodstuffs, medical supplies, blankets, and clothing. 

Prince Salman said that “these statistics are merely preliminary and it is expected that later on figures 
will appear which will be added to this number.” 

This came in a statement Prince Salman delivered to the Saudi News Agency after the end of the 
campaign which the Supreme Council supervised in conjunction with Saudi Television. 

Prince Salman said that “ this campaign, which the Custodian of the Two Holy Sites initiated, and 
opened the donations for, by his donating an amount of 50 thousand Riyals, will not be the last stop in the 
Kingdom’s help for the Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Rather it is an continuation of the King’s 
positions which he declared from the very first moments of the Serbian attack on Bosnia-Herzegovina.” 

Translation Notes: 
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Line 3: o"' j is an abbreviation for AjJjxaJI *LjYI aJI£ j . 

Paragraph One: This paragraph is a classic example of a run-on style common in journalistic Arabic. 

I have tried to render it so you can match up the English to the Arabic easily. If I were translating the 
paragraph professionally, and for people who do not know Arabic, my English version would really be a 
complete rewriting of the paragraph instead of a translation. 

<— ull is literally “direct broadcasting” and is a term used to refer to broadcasts via satellite. 

Paragraph Two: is a Form II passive participle. When it is used as the first term of an idaafa, as 

is the case here, it means “merely” or “only. ’’ £$£> 13a means “This is just talk. ” 

Paragraph Three: The verb is commonly used in journalistic Arabic in phrases such as 

o' oW"- Literally, this means, “It arrived in the statement that.” Normally, I would translate it as “It 

was mentioned in the statement that, ” or “It was reported that. ” 
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Drill 44. Negate each sentence in an appropriate way. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case endings in 
your answers. 


The model sentences are translated below. Each sentence is then negated in an appropriate way. 


-l*-i 1 IjLunl ^LuiVl jJujj ^1 

Islam spread greatly after the 
death of the Prophet. 

i 1 jLSli! f3L»YI juHi] . ^ 

.Pjlill qa Jb ja 15 ^ V 

You need more money. 

. ^jiill Jjj* c? 1 ! . y 

•JsmoijV! (jjui]! 4_ui! j.}j IjAigj ^1 

They were interested in studying 
the Middle East. 

. JiinijV! (jjuill 4_uiljJU 1 jaHaI T 

pLV jB ^ 22 c. ojjj ^1 

55 55 

• 1 jLp jl S.Vl04itt 

The number of Muslims in the 
United States increased greatly. 

^3 ^jjaLiaI! 22C. 2\2j\ .£ 

• 1 jjjS tabjl S^sulaI! CibV jli 

AbJJxll (Jj.il! jlisj V 
* 

.^l£k 

The Arab countries are 
distinguished by the wisdom of 
their leaders. (And the Cubs are 
going to win the World Series.) 

A a^*> j AjujxII (Jjjd! jliaj .© 

A<~. 


Foreign companies have 
established a large number of 
factories in the Arab countries. 

b-ic. <ma.VI CjIS jJSH (lulS! A 
.4-ujx]! j^LII ^jL-jiaI! qa 1 jjjS 

t 

jJ-Sj V *— ijjoj (Jj2lui<all 

.4 >^U ^jL^aaI! 

In the future, private firms will 
manage these factories. 

o2A jjJj i_i jui (JjSLuiaI! ^2 .V 
* 

• 4 j^ala. dllSjui gj! i/iaII 

dA<a lj ll \ i, ill JJaLuuII 1 

* 

.AJbjla 

The Muslims occupied Spain for 
a long time. 

o2a 1 jil jnil ^jjaIihaI! (JjSkj .A 

.^LjL 

Aim A.aIViaI! (ilij Jkju 

.im 

This organization was dissolved 
in 1979. 

Alui ^2 A a A 1 a! 1 lillj dJajI . 5 

.) HVH 

o 

•o^j 2 tiSxlG ^ 

The meeting was held in Tunis. 

.(jujjp ^3 ^•Lala.Y! ^4*jJ A » 

■ Au^ajSL^i. S^uC-Lum <^11 

We needed governmental 
assistance. 

.A^ajSl*. o2c\jjia 1 . \ ) 

j^lc- 5 jSI j*ll <LiJ9jIaa 1! g’T-t.'i ^1 

. LgjLjae .1 (_y*x.) (JAaji 

The Iraqi opposition protested 
the imprisonment of some of its 
members. 

Ajs! jail AiiajlxAll . ! X 

.lg ll i^r.l (jiaau ijsuA ^JiC. 

Igjiiluilj AjtxlaJl jSboj ^1 

.Ajjjll! 

The university was distinguished 
by its professors who specialized 
in nuclear engineering. 

Igj jjLuU AjlaL^J! Cj jtLai . ! T 
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-Ajjjill AiCal! 

The minister informed the 
president of the situation in the 
West Bank. 

.Auajxll AjLuali 

<Ljalt ^9 jli ^glc. ^llaj ^1 

.4j3jui|1 

We informed ourselves about the 
situation in the East Bank. 

ASjJal! £jJa jll ^Ic. lutiial . 1 © 

.AuSj^l 

£juajll jl 4jcUa>a j-lLuaa jJSj ^1 

.Jua. ju& jjf'i>>ill 

Informed sources said that the 
situation on the two banks is not 
good. 

jl Aarllvn jjl n-ia Cilia . 1 1 

. -iu=». jjfr jjjiiJall ^ jll 

• l£jjai (jj& Ajt 

(This is the Form VIH from Ic-Ji , 
jcOj and is one of my favorite 
verbs in the language.) 

He claimed that he was from 
America. 

.liLijal ju 4jl . 1 V 

.e.\9» A <l£juLalt jl ^1 

It became clear that the problem 
was complicated. 

.o.\4»a 4 K ilia 11 jl ^uiadl . 1 A 

f ^ 

4-iaAi.allj ajLuu.lt » L» ■ 

• ojuaSll 

The car struck the large truck. 

4 *'*>1 uilL ejluui.ll I*'* ^1*«. >»j .15 

.OJjuSl! 

.4 Afcrfll 

I finished my studies last year. 

4a*ull ^ 4_wlj.}Sl ja Cnguil . Y ♦ 

.^jjCaLoJl 


Now give the command conjugations for Cut and Cut for the verbs below. 
The commands are in the chart below. 



Now for the same verbs give the verbal nouns and active participles. 
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Drill 45. 

Part A. Combine each pair of sentences below using a haal clause as in done in the example below. 

jlluiVl IjS 

C_ljjuij jA j oJjjaJl jlluiVl t j2 


The sentences are combined below using a haal clause. The answers are then translated. (The answers 
for Part B are inserted in parentheses.) 


The man stood in the street 
waiting for his friend. 

jAVn jAj jLili t-ia j 

* 'O 

. AJLt.'jj.sy 

jlUll ^ uiSj . ) 

. Jawjll ^ladjl 

The Iraqi revolutionary stood up 
saying “Iraq for the Iraqis.” 

(Syis) jjL ja j 

j2Ull JIS .^1 J*l\ jjUII ft .Y 

."o^i j*is jxii" 

We entered the room laughing. 

L ° ■ UIi.j 

. s. . 


They were killed fighting in the 
path of God. 

9 

(JJ^aUj ^A j ! jiS . £ 
.4j]i Jjiui ^ 

.> 

.aJII (Jjiui 1 j^AUk .IjIjS . £ 

The American teacher learned a 
lot about Jordan while teaching 
English in the city of Irbid. 

(jc~ 1 JJLlS AjSjjaVI AjusJ-IaII C.'ulxj 

s 

<— £Ual Aj JjKjVI 

AjSj^»V 1 AjoijJLdi 1.^1 aUl .O 

AjjJSjVI ciiuijj .(jjjVl (jc. 

Ajja« ^ /'yLU^jl 

We participated in many parties 
while living in Amman. 

clp-ij SjjjS ^ US jU 

•(jUaC- ^ (tj*-uiu) 

U*a1 .Sj^s ^ USjLS .1 

.^jLaC. ^ 

They (f pi.) sat in the mosque 
listening to the sermon. 

(j*j OauiuAll ^ (jjjiia* 

• AokaJI 

{jx,AXt.a\ (jiala. .V 

.aJ*sJ1 
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The Muslim brother journeyed 
from place to place calling the 
people to righteousness. 

jjl£-a eh® 

* 

. L £_y£li 

^Ull 1&J 

The economy of the country 
collapsed while suffering from 
many problems. 

jA j jlgjl 

.SjaIS (JSLuLa qa ^ LuLua^ 

j^lc. ^Ly<a2al jlgjj .5 

•Sj;u£ (JSluLa (jA -iLi! Jl-walil 

They read the biased news of the 
American paper about the Middle 
East while insulting its editor-in- 
chief. 

<J*PJ UJ^^i 

jLp.1 1 j) jS . ^ ♦ 

•JauijVt (jC- AjJajx^al) 

. l^aiua 


Part B. Rewrite your answers above using the active participles in the haal clause instead of the verbs in 
the imperfect. 

This could be done in two ways. One way is to use j plus the proper pronoun and then the active 
participle in the nominative case. The other way is to drop the j plus pronoun and use the active 
participle in the accusative case. The participle will show appropriate number and gender. The second 
of the two alternatives is what is included here. It has been inserted in parenthesis in the appropriate 
place in the chart above. 

Part C. Rewrite sentences 8,9, and 10 using the past tense for the haal clause. Then negate the haal 
clauses in the three new sentences. 


The answers are below. 


(jA ^JLaaII £-Yl 

<^11 IcO Laj ^jlia 

jjLSLa qa ^L*ait ^)l\ (Jaaj 

IcO J9j (jlfLa 

^jlS-a qa ^LoaSI ^Vi 
^11 (jailill ^Inwall ^V1 LcO . jjlia 

j) ^gjlc. La j jLasjSI jlgjj 

.SjjSS (JSLuL# (jA 

qa ^gjlc. j JlSLI! j\ ksv?\ jlgjJ 

. 0 JSLLa 

.jfiLlI jL^SI jl*jl .5 

• d^}-u£ (jSLuLa Jlllll 

La j Jajua j$) j jjjall (jC. AjJa^LaJi 
• Ia uni ^lj)«aj°nn j) \ 

S^JjaJi jLa.1 Ijtja 

J3 j JojojjVI Jjjjjll (jC. AjJa^auai! 

• Lkjjjaj 1 jxHui 

AjSjj-aVl jliiJ 1 jl jfl . i * 

. limjVI qC* AjJa^Lall 

U*£j 
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Drill 46. 

Fill in the blanks in the sentences below in a way which gives a correct tamyiiz construction. Then 
translate each item. Here is an example. 


(<j-> ‘ ^ jA 

He is older than I am (greater than me with respect to age). .U« jjSI ja 


The Arabs love their language more than other 
peoples do. 

tia. t-ljXMi.li qa ujjxSI • 1 

(LuJ ijJ&) 

For the Form IV verb 4^-' , the Form I verbal 
noun, LjL is used instead of ujIAJ.) 

The Bedouins are more famous than the French 
with respect to honoring visitors. 

(fjH 

My friend in more interested in ancient history than 

I am. 

LaLo&l ^La jSSi .T 

My wife is more successful in her understanding of 
French than I am. 

" « ( 

(^i Jill ^ ^la jaJl • * 

My wife understands French better than I do. 

(f^i l Ji&) U$i ^1a 

We are more strident than they are in defense of 
our rights. 

- * t 

4-ll.luiJ .US jAa> JjC. Ic-lsj ba Ajdal .1 

Fayruz has a more beautiful voice than Umm 
Kulthum. 

^ qa Ltakl "j jjjS" .V 
fu Jj-a 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #11. 


The article below is from the front page of Jjdill on August 13, 1995. Read it while looking for 
the following. 

1 . Haal Clauses 

2. Every verbal noun and its Form. 

3. Every hollow, defective, or assimilated verb of any Form or tense. 

4. Each occurrence of uj , u' , or o' • 

5. Translate the article into Moroccan Arabic. 

6. Ignore item number 5. 

7. All indefinite relative clauses and any relative clauses using L» . 

8. Every dual verb, noun, or pronoun. 

The haal clauses are listed in order below. 


4Jl tLil& AlSi 4e.j.,n Ajl 


u' j CjV\ >Xil loxua 4jl o£ij 


AlU La lojLa -v . aIIuI Jc. 


In the chart below, verbal nouns and hollow, defective, and assimilated verbs are listed in the order they 
appear in the article. They are included in the chart, fully voweled, exactly as they are written in the 
passage. If a verbal noun appears more than once, it will still appear in the chart only one time. 


Assimilated Verbs 

Defective Verbs 

Hollow Verbs 

Verbal Nouns 

— SU*aj) 

Iso 

CxA 

V 

./tjJr. n 



C_sljJa1 

n 



J 

UjLa> 

i 




'JB 

IV 

JalSLl 

t 




m 

lil 



'o4 

x 
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II (J-joVi 




I £ jjSaji\ 



■ 

I JjS 




HE9 




I 




V fJ>) ^ 




VIII (jUjc. 1) jpUSbl 


The words o' , u' an d o) fully voweled in the text below. All indefinite relative clauses and relative 
clauses using t» are underlined in the text. Anything that is dual, is in bold type. 

Now that you have found and idenitifed the items above, summarize the article in English in about 75 
words. 

The article is translated below. 


JaLOall jCOlj 

0*1 jll 


"Jaw jV' JjilT : U^ 

(^jAUa jo-al 

^■llj^limVl px tpjixJ 

*UVI cjVISj :j'^u 


OAljli £^ajll Jjoij JJS j'jxll ps £j£>. pljxll ^2 ^Ijill Ja. jll J*l£ pi*** Jjl pjjill tjie-' 
0%?^' 4^^' o'j^' jxjjx ^ IcO j 4^Uajll Jalluil j 

4 1 ilfc . JL Au I 4£.jjjii t^lQ-% n \Xi 4jl ^£1^ 1 >1 *w"i . .N 1 U " 3 j«^.1 1 

«^9 LiJ^i o' AjujiIj dlVl > il l.Ujm 4jl 4jj (Auia. ^ i > . q""q 11 ^Oaj U a ■ .. V ^1*3 

j' c . m .t nl l ij jl— ^glc. *'pui »1 a 4jjCO ojSj* J o^ljxll o' t> jj'j 4j) Jlij 4(jV' pia. CjVU-aj' 

OJ^ O^J 4 ^ ^'^Li^aV' ' puS (Jjla. aS\ 4_iLjalj . . CjpaJl j\ pji.jff 4 .il 
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ojjSUa ^A jVi <jjjjiti]l A& I jj-aja-a ULj JaI£ 4 jiuta. ^lit ”^1 Aajj 

11 a j] (JliS OlsSLuJj Ajlaa. ^jA Ai& Alia La IaI&a ^jjualakj-aJ! Ailuil ^Ic- 

.(jiSliA 

CibUa (. : . tL , », aSjIs Ac. jaujj AxauIj Ajj &mr . Cj! jauj $. 1 ja.L {Jaa! J j 1 j <jaaI AjS! j*ii cjll»LuJI CiaISj 
A iUiat oAaIa jjC. <JaI£ ^jA 4 u ~v jM <Jjl (Jd jill <^jLa _j!xa (_$! (J*a. <■ tilll j dil^La J ^II jaj Cjlc-liaiSj 

•<jA Ad^S^ ^ AjSIj £_A (AjIsJaII AjI a-vH AjuaI ^j<..^- ^gJI 

^lAi-a ^»J=kA A*J <■ IJjAsj JaI£ Jxuia. Aa^I^aj ji jaIujVI jjaa! Ajaljatll ^C-V! JjLuij C 1 luoja.j 

(“'- i -*-‘ a 3 J*^ UJdj®^ J ‘ ji jc- (JjUa 5 -#j£LaJI (Jajjj t_ulj tililSj (JaaI J jl Ajjb Q}J*a- 

^J ^- 9 ig* (ilSlj ^3 C.ILU (JaJj UjULI jA Ufc jLji 3 Lilia jjg £y 3 j JAJ aII (lijj oAC-j) 

AjSt jc. jALa»a (JjS L-Luia. t l Afltn jll j»AC- AaIjJaaa cJaIS ^ 1 Aaa» AAjLaj <JaI£ ^Xxt oa. JiAaol 

.(jUc. 


• * • (_>UAJ ^)j£V 1 (jjVl (^AC- AjaIj jj i !n AjLuiUj AjsIjC. AiaJ 3 (JaaI aIaxj $.Ljt djASi j 

Ua^j aIasw g-mjl l$jL (jjjal jaSI IfrL-aj AjSIjjJI AJjAll ^3 SjjjS till jjjij a£js. Aiaill CaIAjj 

0 * Aijd <jd“=» f'^-a O^jSi 3 ^Jd iS^ Sr^W- (jA l^LuiUj . . .(jjUASk |»lA*-a (JaajjII A^C- ^ 

.aLSaII ojjjSJI AjIjI jJjjoia ^ylc. jSjjj Ajlfr aALajC-I 


On the following page is a translation of the passage. 
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Hussein Kamil: Saddam is Finished 
I Call on the Officers to Move to Change the 
Status Quo 


Amman: Al-Sharq Al-Awsat 
London: From Amir Tahiri 
Damascus: From Salwa Al-Ustuwani 
Baghdad: News Agencies 


General Hussein Kamil, the number two man in Iraq, has announced that he left Iraq because he had 
decided to change the Iraqi status quo and to bring down the regime. In a press conference which he held 
at the Royal Court in Amman, he called on military officers, the Republican Guard, and the special forces 
to be prepared for change. He confirmed publicly that he has begun moving quickly to implement all of 
this, stressing that he is indeed working to bring down the regime of Iraqi President Saddam Hussein. He 
confirmed that he will begin wide-ranging contacts within the Arab world and in the world at large, while 
denying that he had conducted such contacts yet. He said that he is confident that the Iraqis know the 
seriousness of this call of his, whether at the level of the people, the army or the (Ba’th) party. He added 
that he had often attempted reform from within to no avail. 

After giving a short statement, which Jordanian television broadcast directly (“directly” here meaning 
“via satellite”), along with a simultaneous translation in English, he answered reporters’ questions while 
refuting what Iraqi President Saddam Hussein had said about his (having committed) treason and (about) 
differences (between Kamil and the regime.) He called (Saddam’s) talk contradictory. 

The Iraqi authorities yesterday undertook wide-scale and extraordinarily rapid military changes 
involving leadership, sectors, positions, and headquarters, with the goal of making general Hussein 
Kamil’s information valueless. In addition actions (were undertaken) for internal protection (related to) 
military security, along with assurance that these did not have threatening Jordan as one of their goals. 

The Iraqi media yesterday kept up its violent attack on Hussein Kamil in particular, after Saddam 
Hussein’s attack on him and that of Vice-President Tariq Aziz. Iraqi television reported (literally 
“pointed out”) that Saddam’s two daughters, Raghda and Rana, who are among the asylum seekers 
(literally: “the refugees”), thought that their trip was to Bulgaria and not to Jordan. This (report) was an 
effort to charge their husbands, Hussein Kamil and his brother Saddam Kamil, with responsibility for 
being unclear with them (note: The meaning here is that the husbands are accused of deceiving their 
wives.), according to Iraqi sources in Amman. 

Baghdad news yesterday confirmed that a presidential Iraqi committee has been formed under the 
leadership of Udai, the eldest son of the Iraqi President. . . The committee has begun making major 
changes in the Iraqi state which observers described as the largest (such) campaign Iraq has witnessed 
during the Saddam Hussein era. . . The assumption of the leadership of this committee on the part of Udai 
confirms that Saddam Hussein will increase his reliance upon him and underscores his upcoming major 
responsibilities. 
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Drill 47. Negate the sentences below using <d + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all case 
endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 


The answers, and their translations, are provided below . 


We did not benefit from studying 
Arabic. 


AJJII ^ 

They did not deduce that from 
the available evidence. 


aJjVI ja 4413 IjJaiiTud . Y 
.0 >3 £a1I 

The president was not 
assassinated in the theater. 

'O 

(jiuj jl! Jiic.1 .T 

We were not able to benefit from 
our knowledge of Arabic. 

1 111 ' 

•4_u \xllj 

The immigrants did not settle in 
the settlements. 

.ClAilajOubdl 

a 11 *® 

• diLjJj j*iiua!1 

Egypt did not become 
independent in 1952. 

• ^ ^ & Y 4JLuj 


Samiira did not board the plane. 
(Note that the verb in this sentence is 
the same as in the previous sentence. 

The meaning is entirely different here.) 


•SjiLLjl ijiAut ddSLuil .v 

Samiira did not resign from the 
company. (The verb in this sentence 
is a different verb than the one used in 
the previous two sentences.) 

.AjSjJall j a ojjlam cjSiUuu ^d 

.ASjjili JA SjAAjul dlllllull .A 

We did not buy it. 

• Ujjuij ^1 

• IaILjImI .5 

We did not seek the advice to the 
advisors. 

• ^^^LuILu4a1I ^4j3uj ii 

• U j£LZ\ • \ * 

We were not able to do without 
them. 

© - - 

• ^ iC- (jijLuu 

. .ic. 1 'niir*iiiij . ) 1 

The professor's book did not 
benefit us a lot. 

.SjjjS siil 3Hu.Vl U& l&g ^ 

Sjlal 3tu«Vl LitiS l&lil . ) Y 

.d >u£ 

He did not fall in love with her 
when he saw her for the first 
time. 

•QJ 6 (JjV lAJufeLui La.lic. ' g ^ ^d 

JjV lA^kLui Ig iiil . ) T 

.OJA 

The Iraqi president did not 
comply completely with the 
demands of the United Nations. 

,<LaljS AjLaJLuil l 411* ■» 

j*ll J^iuijlt C-ila.li.u' . ) £ 

.<Lal£ AjlaJLuil SJaidl ^xVl t.lll I-ia 

The policeman did not 
interrogate the suspect. 

• AjS 4.1,1 > ii aSI L-IjcsTiiij 

4.i*UuaI1 <_j i jaiul . ) O 

. Aj2 
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Drill 48. Review exercise. Identify the form of each verb in each sentence. Then convert each sentence 
to a negative command. Make sure you can translate each sentence. 


The verb forms are indicated for each model sentence in the chart below. The model sentences are 
translated and the negative commands are provided 


Negative Command 

Translation 

Model Sentence 

. jjloll V 

You met with the director. 


.jliulVlj V 


vm .iti-VL ctjIw ail .y 

• " * 

a - 

<— l&<J1 {ja IjSjix-in V 

You (m. pi.) left the office angry. 

VII • jjii-alc- 

. - J <-»]•% A (iljl f- V 

You claimed that you were 
sincere. 

Vin • liljt duC-^l . £ 

* s 

ole- ^1 SjjgjuLall AjSS V 

• Cllil 

You translated his famous books 
into several languages. 

olC- ojjfr*M<all AjIS CiatwjS .© 

I Quad .CjUI 


You joined the army. 


.4 ahiall ^1 jajj 

You were partial towards the 
organization. 

VH .AxJala.ll J>\ CjjaJl .V 

• Alkali (Jjau V 

You occupied the West Bank. 


• Aui1j.1j g-A*Tg*i V 

You (f.s.) were interested in 
studying Arabic. 

VIII -AJijaJl AmIj^U Cjla^aI .5 

• 4_u£]I olA ^ic- ^llaj V 

You studied these books. 

.(_£&]! ol/O dxDal .1 1 

vm 

1 jsxjSj V 

You (m. pi.) honored your 
professor. 

rv .^iliul . 1 Y 

.lij£ fJakj v 

You gave him a book. 

iv .LtSAliLkl .ir 

.Ijl lJS V 

You fulfilled your promise to us. 

I .til lil-ic. CLnSj .It 

- of 

. ^Uxl ^£jjj Jj V 

You (m. pi.) decorated your 
house for Christmas. 

. J^Lball Jj*l f'" . 1 © 

I Quad 
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Drill 49. Review exercise. Negate each sentence using ^ + the jussive. Fully vowel all verbs and give all 
case endings in your answers. Make sure you can translate your answers. 

The sentences are negated below. The negated sentences are then translated. 


You (f.s.) did not prepare the 
kibbe for us. 

- - t 

•lil 4 j£LI1 2 ^ 

.U1 4j£JI . \ 

The revolutionary was not forced 
to leave the country. 


.^L31 

This woman did not renounce 
Islam. 

f , , 

.^LuiYI (jC. ai_)xll Jujj 

.^ud)l\ {j& alkali al& CjJjjl .T 

They did not regain their land. 


IjJjJual .1 

The singer did not sing. 

L>*J 

.^uLalt .® 

The Intifada did not last a long 
time. 

. “Ujjja a.Xa AjJaliSjVl jxjluU ^1 

,2JjjJa a.la AjJaliSiVt dl_>xlu>l .1 

Iraq did not hasten to rebuild the 
nuclear reactor. 

frlb aJllc-V (jljadl 

• (Jc-lLall 

frlij aJlcY (JajtluiJ .V 

A prominent Arab capital did not 
receive important information 
from its embassy. 

^ 

a jjlj AjjjC. <L«j*alc- ^1 

a 

• IgJjlim (j-o 4.xg a CjlxjLtx 

a jjU AajjC- <xj^alc. dlSSj .A 

• IgJjliu) 4 xg a CjlxjLtx 

I did not finish my studies in 

1995. 

. ^ ^ H O 4iui AjjiI 4jjl ^1 

4Jjui ( -Z 4ju.5j.ill .4 

.mo 


o 

.£* jjuajxlt f. ^1 . 1 ♦ 
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Drill 50. Review exercise. Negate each sentence in an appropriate way. In your answers, fully vowel all 
verbs and give all case endings. Pay attention to what you are doing since different tenses, voices, and 
moods appear. Translate your answers. 


Each sentence is negated and the negated sentences are translated 


You (or “she”) did not study 
Arabic. (You could also read the 

verb as •) 

J .AjjjxSI AilSl 

AilSl 

.AjUjxil AilSl duuja . 1 

Do not see this film. 

.flin 11a IaLS Y 

11a jaLS; .Y 

Do not visit (f.s.) Lebanon. 


•u^ t/JJJ -f 

He did not give me this book. 

.uffl i j* ^4 ^ 

.ljUSSI 11a ^jUac-1 . i 

We did not return from the 

Middle East. 

.JajuujYl (jjjJiSl £jA .Ixj jjJ 

.JsllujYI (JJjaII jjA LiJlC. . © 

The King was not met at the 
airport by some extremist rebels 
and was not killed during a 
vicious battle with them. 

(Jj3 qa jUoaII ^3 lilLall ^1 

-o 

(J2L ^1 j (jjS jJaLall (jj J jaLoII (_pa*J 

.xgjtA AjjL Ca A&^jxa tlijl 

<Jj3 (JA jUoaII lilLdl (Jill mi .1 

(JjSj ^jja^jaOAll ^j^^aIaS! (j^>» i 

Informed sources added that the 
situation in the West Bank is still 
serious. 

* * 
'JUS1 AxilaA jjb^aA ‘ a. Vi 

(Jljj Y AL*aIl ^3 

(jl AxiiaA jjLi^A .V 

J1 J5 Y Ajjjill ALiJall (JlaJl 

We did not invite all of them to 
the party. 

J! ^ ^ 

• AliaJl ^gjl ^g,K Uj&J .A 

You (or “she”) will not teach 
Arabic in Cairo. 

(Y ou could use <jl instead. The 
meaning will be stronger and the 
subjunctive verb must be used. Also, 
you could have read the verb as a Form 
I.) 

- » 

- f 

(.SjAlill AjjjxII l o 5 ) 


Do not put a circle around the 
appropriate answer. 

. A. ».* ii\ IaII AjlaYl Jja. ® JaH Y 

ajI^YI (J ija. Sjjb . 1 • 

.AuuLaII 

The airplane will not transport 
the passengers from Beirut to 
London. 

<ja l— (J£ Y S_)jlSall 

t 

(D& (jl) -U^ 

(jA C-llSjll JSlm ojjUall .11 

•u^ Cf# 

The food was not prepared for 
us. 

.ui '*4 fi 

.US fUJall J&t .It 

They did not name him Umar. 


. Jit 4 JAU .IT 
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Do not benefit from the book. 


^ tiiluij . \ £ 

We are not completing the job 
which we started. 

•alta 'JxJd! 3^ v 

• (J* jyall j . ^ O 

We will not build our company in 
this region. 

<_j jjj, 

ijty -AAlaldl 

a^A ^3 LuSjjjj t_i jjui . 1 1 

.AlkLdl 

The party was not held in the 
White House. 


CjjjII ^ duuil . 1 V 

.(jiojVi 

A new house was not built in the 
village. 

^ Jj^a. tuj ^ 

.AjjSII . 1 A 
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Drill 5 1 . Identify the form of each verb below. Then derive the verbal noun and the active participle for 
each verb. Then write each verb in the present tense for the third person masculine plural. 

Present Tense for Active Participle Verbal Noun Verb Form Verb 
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JJJMA 

SjL51 

IV 

jU! 


+ 9 

e 

IV 

.ic-t 


j|l JXA 

9 

j&y 

VI 

ja'i> 

UJ*"d 

•2-9 

9^ ,» ^ 

O •• 

n 


UJ*i 


O " 

i 



o - 

«* * 

^ J} n . H A 


X 

(jjjluil 


This verb was invented by an administrator whom I knew at AUC. It means “to die from speaking Arabic.” I will not 
reveal this person’s name. 
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Drill 52. Convert each sentence below to the present tense. Then negate each sentence below using the 
jussive. Then turn each sentence into a positive command. 


Each model sentence is translated below. Then each sentence is negated using the jussive. Then each 
sentence is made into a positive command. 


Positive Command 

Negated with the 
Jussive 

Translation 

Model Sentence 

tiT 'Jji'aUjljS 

^ J> J 'uj'jljS (J 

You (m. plural) said 
resolution 242 was 
acceptable. 

t£Y A 

.JjjLj 


jxl 

You (f. s.) learned 

Arabic. 

•••V - 



You were a man. 

du£ .V 

. jUiVt 1 jatidnni 

• ^gli IjaAiuU ^1 

You (m. pi.) listened to 
the news. 

.jLa»Y) ^1) . £ 


% 

You (m. pi.) declared 
the independence of 
Palestine. 

J^U ° 


* 

• 11 1 ^JjLuU 

You (m. pi.) praised the 
new president. 



. JjJUl) t.iAM ^ laJUMj ^l 

You complied with the 
director’s request. 


.(JliSYL 

.JICYL ci5 ^1 

You fulfilled the 
agreement. 

.(jjlijYU cluaj .A 



You (f. s.) contacted the 
minister. 

• jjJjIIj C.iL<*m) . 5 



You (m. pi.) found a 
solution to the problem. 

jt . ) » 

.SK£«« 

. ^jaila ja!) I jldl 

f 

* h JaI) 1 j]o3j ^1 

You (m. pi.) fired the 
employees. 

. jjiila jaII ^jlal . ) ) 

(Jj.il) (JS 1 jjjlau 

.<jjjsti) 

(Jj.il) (JS £4 1 jj jl*S ^1 

.<JJJ*jl 

You (m. pi.) cooperated 
with the Arab countries. 

<J£ £-a jlxi . ) t 

.<Ajjxl) J jrll 

.<111 1 jfiLa. 

.<111 ) jjlij ^1 

You (m. pi.) feared 

God. 

.<iii ^ .\r 

. j.i*JI (j-ajl 1 j£tkl 

• jJ*li (_pajl IjIT-tl ^1 

You (m. pi.) occupied 
the land of the enemy. 

• ji*il (j*aj) ^2liia.) . ) £ 

C. 1 jjlaJal 

.tiLu>jgJ)j <i*ajjl) 

+ o ~ 

^ Si 

.(iLuij^J)j <iu)jjll 

You (m. pi.) were 
reassured about your 
friends in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

^glc. ^mtaVil . ) O 

<LlujJI 
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Drill 53. Conditional puzzles. Study and translate the sentences below. Be aware of all the grammar 
you have previously covered. This is a somewhat difficult drill. 

The sentences are translated below. 


If your lord had so willed, he would have made the 
people one nation. 

* 1 ^ d ^>sl1) •SJtadj 4j»1 liLj e-Uu i 

(IT. 

If you live in the Middle East, you will understand 
the importance of the Arabic language. 

4*111 4j*a1 cj*$i -LuijVI jjjjill cj*S1 1 ij . Y 

• Ajjjxll 

If you do not want to speak Arabic, then do not 
visit the Middle East. 

(jjjjill jji jjl jjj ^1 tj! .r 

•JsluijVI 

If Iraq had withdrawn from Kuwait, American 
forces would not have attacked Iraq. 

(_j1 _>*11 diASklA L&3 dujSlI fjA (j!_)*11 ‘ _ . £ 

• i^jI j21 

Live contentedly and you will be a king. 

.IIL (j£ UuS Jic. .O 

If you go to his house you will eat the best Arabic 
food in America. 

i#* Cy^ <JSb 4lu Jt (jl .“1 

If not for Islam, the Arabic language would have 
disappeared. 

.4*J*1! 4*111 CilSiV c^UVI Vjl .V 

Give me the gold and I will give you one thousand 
dinars. 

• jLjJ ( — ill iilkc-1 (_ja111 ^.iLcI .A 

If I give you the sun and the moon, you will (still) 
never be satisfied. 

• J (JIIO nlll lilSoJafrl (j] *5 

He who tries, succeeds. 

^ » 
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Authentic Arabic Exercise #12 


The following is an excerpt from a column in the magazine djjljaJ from February 2, 1990. The 
author is S^lc. who writes a regular feature for the magazine called b ja. LkaJ . In my humble 
opinion, she writes very well and is very thoughtful in her comments. Her language is often very 
complicated; the novice American may have some trouble following her. 

The excerpt below is the most difficult such item included in this book. Read it. Yes, I said read it. 
Use the method I outlined in Chapter Four of Part EL Do not translate it. Do not even summarize it. 
Try to comprehend it as well as you can. When you are done, you can refer to the translation in the key 
to verify how much you understood. 

Also, you might want to make some mental notes regarding how many of the grammar points 
covered in this book appear in the excerpt. 


ujjjjj W • • • J»j» 

\ 

(Apjlij L_ia. AwaS AjI-SjII ^3 Aull .Aull (jaj CjII j Laj qa ^IjC-I SjwC. 

i—jajl blc. jja. J A*jtla] LuLdl ^1 Ujiwj LuUsujj ijL j-a cJi-ali \, $ .* l afl 

* ' * i 

."(J j^ll U .. SjjalLa Sl^-al CLul" llfrfrajkj ^3 b . V^ < a Ijjbaj bpLi -lb jl 

Ja-j" ^ 


jpj (JJa2 j (jjlaia t * vn Ti j ^iLalVI ^^a-ataJI LgJL-a j (j-a ^ jjpul LuLall ^1 Cjjlc-j .LSjjal j 
1 g (jjua». ^Lal AilUa La£ "AjjISSI" <L$t£a. jl j *aaa.b a^A - (JjVI 1 g n . y\ ^1 

(JpUalL Ig-tuVil Ja J jfll bLa . .bj IgJ <_£&! . . .SjAc. CiLhaJ Ignw/i ^1 jC-l 

jA ^1 (-jlusJI ^1 Ig.uW J AjjI ya jb tgj (jlc-l (Ja ?$.Ljaall (jo l tl a. i jLu ^ 
La (jV Awl (jll ApLau S jka. ^jjaJ qa "SjjaaJI" Aujxll c>\ja1\ £-1jj jlj t^Iajll <^1 
JA jjalall IfrLjjJ Lw (J-at'j -13 ”<^>£11 Jpji'" £* A_aLg_oil l$*-aau 

Laj 1 (Jjfl q a ^jujUSlual jlj L-aku lA-lfaJ V SjJa^ ^JJpl (j a jr I j jll (jl (J J^l 
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4 cjlla < j . 1~> il l ^j^Jsus duj A-ailc. ajj-iJ! ^-Lw <j 
^ J c ^°j5 t(j3Jj Iajjs. j AjJjiJ! ^uj /jj . .?<_4_ill La La j 

. . .'yu^vi 

4^>' J*J 4^ ^ 4JJJC JS1 44 s ' jl ^1 ^Sll Aa^unill ^ ’\iLjS 

<#■* S ' J - ' ~ 4*^ ^ - 4-“^ ^ 4' 4“^ ^jc- t> jjl' ^ £y&i JaJi jl A-oa1 j 

^j*^' t-iLj^ii faLu JjS 44 s <=-^j j 44 CjI jk 4 c. jV (jJaSj Jljs La i j_jLu Ak^a 
..Sj^pkdl 4^' 444 ^ Aik Al ^Sj^l 4k j ^ oijp <ji»SLS JS j ..Slj^ll JJjaoi 

4-4 ^gj-uaJI ^ujSjJI AjI.1j (Jj tAkuLall (Jau V iiL^)jjj ^gic. (jjjiull S^Sc . j 

• Ajj^J V La ja$i»j ^jl Luc. 


Below is a translation of the passage. 


An Eastern Man? ... Oh No! 


1 


Ten years of separation and still she longed for him. What pulled her toward him was a traditional 
eastern love story, interrupted by his travel to Britain and her travel to Germany to pursue her studies. 
(Lit: to pursue knowledge”.) When they returned, their love had increased in intensity, but when they 
talked to one another again he shouted in her face, “You are a liberated woman. . . Oh no”! And she 
shouted into his face, “An eastern man? Oh no”! 

They parted. She returned to Germany to marry her university colleague, and to give birth to two 
children, while still longing for her first love. 

This, in short, is the story of “a reader”, as she wrote it to me, requesting advice in the face of a 
longing (still) torturing her, and (after) ten years, ten years which she perceived as a few passing minut es 
. . I did not write her an answer. . . What do I say to her? Do I advise her to divorce so she can leave two 
children in limbo? Do I announce to her unequivocally that her longing for her old lover is a symbolic 
desire for her homeland? (Should I also say) that the marriage of a “liberated Arab woman” to a 
foreigner is a step which requires reflection, because, in the end, what unites her with “the eastern man” 
might be greater and deeper than what links her to the western liberal man. . . Do I tell her that marriage 
to a foreigner is a step I personally do not applaud, and if she had sought my advice before hand I would 
have counseled her with the advice of my Bedouin ancestor, Athma Bint Matroud Al-Bajaliyyah, when 
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she said to her sister Khoud: “Oh, young men are like palm trees. How do you know what is inside? 

The bad of the woman who is an outsider is proclaimed while her good is defamed. Marry within your 
own people, and don’t let appearances deceive you”. 

“Marry within your own people” is the advice I would like to relate to every Arab woman 
complaining to me about her beloved and her compatriot, imagining that the solution lies in marriage to a 
westerner and forgetting that she, herself, in her (very) core, is an eastern woman in a developmental 
stage. The experiences of her female forebears and of the women of her tribe still dwell in her 
unconscious, before the teachings of the golden western book of women’s liberation. Eveiy 
contradiction which she sees in her eastern man has its counterpart in her liberated psychological veins. 

A superiority complex over her life partner will not solve the problem. Rather, this complex is the 
beginning of the internal psychological breakdown of mirrors trying in vain to reflect what they do not 
contain. 
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